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PREFACE. 


XiiE author of these volumes made a number 
of improvements in the last Duodcchiio edition of 
his Grammar 3 and inserted many critical and ex- 
plai^atory notes, in subsequent editions of the 
Exorcises and the Key 3 and added, at the end 
of the Key, a copious Alphabetical Index to all 
the tbree books. In consequence of these addi- 
tions and variations, the proprietors of the works 
conceived that an improved edkiion of the whole, 
in two volumes Oclavo, in a large letter, and on 
superfine paper, with an appropriate title, would 
not be unacceptable to the public. The author 
has therefore embraced this opportunity, to revise 
the Grammar, to enlarge it very considerably. 



PREFACE. 


If anv persons should be inclined to think, that 
|C|iis .Vork- would have been more satisfactory to 
3e(!a4ers in general, had the fir&t volume been pub- 
lished separately, and the Exercises and Key omit- 
ted ; the author takes the liberty of suggesting to 
them, how' very imperfect the performance would 
have been, and how liable to objection, if it had ap- 
peared in so dc-tached and partial a manner. The 
Exercises and the Key are necessary appendages to 
the principles of grammar j and serve, not only to 
illustrate and enforce, but to vary and extend, the 
grammatical rules and positions. Many i>arts of 
the second volume are as particularly calculated, 
for the improvement of persons far advanced in 
the study of the language, as other parts of it are, 
lor the instruction of those who have made but 
little progress in the grammatical art. The two 
volumes arc, indeed, intimately connecte'd, and 
constitute one uniform system of English Gram- 


mar. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO THE DUODFXIMO EDITION*. 


Wh E N the number and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of 
them are written, are considered, little ca«i be expected 
from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of 
the most useful matter, and some degree of improvement 
in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the 
gradual progress of learners. In these respects some- 
thing, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and ad- 
vantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction ot youth, there 
is a medium to be observed, between treating ihe subject 
in so extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass 


^ As the Introduction to the Duodecimo edition of the Grammar, coti^ 
tains some riews and explanations of the subject, which may be useful to 
readers in general, as well as to young students, it is thought proper to 
retain it in this edition uf the work. 


P. 
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IXTHODrCTION. 


^^find confuse tiicir niiiuls, by ofTcring too much at once 
their compi*<*hcnsion ; and, on the other hand, con- 
ducting 'it by siicli short and general precepts and ob- 
servations, as convey to them no clear and precise in- 
formation. A distribution of the parts, which is either 
defT'ctive or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex 
tJie y<.ung undi rstanding, and to retard its knowledge 
of ilie ])nnc!ples of literature. A distinct general view, 
or outline, ol* all the essential parts of the study in which 
lliey are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of 
this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, 

corditig to their natural order and connexion, appear 
to he among the best means of enlightening tlie minds of 
youth., and of I'acilitating their ac(j[uisition of knowledge, 
Tiic autlior of this work, at the same time that he has 
oiideavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in the 
disposition of them, has studied to render his subject suffi- 
cient !y easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely attained these objects. 
How far he ha^ succeeded in the attempt, and wherein 
lie lias failed, must be referred to the determination of 
the judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the 
perfonnance in characters of different sizes, will, he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular pro- 
cedure, which is so favourable to the business of instruc- 
tion. The more important rules, definitions, and obser- 
^ ations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
committed to memory, arc printed with a larger type; 
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whilst rules and remarks that are of less consequence, 
that extend or diversify the general idea, or that serve as 
explanatioiis, arc contained in the smaller letter: thesey 
or the chief of them, will be perused by thtf^udent to 
the greatest advantage, if postponed till the general 
system be completed. The use of notes and obsert’a- 
tions, in the common and detached manner, at the bot- 
tom of tlie page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely 
to attract the, perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and 
regular an illustration, as a continiicd and uniform order 
of tlic several subjects. In adoptiyg this mode, care has 
been taken to adjust it that the whole may be perused 
ill a connected progress, or the part contained in the 
larger character read in order by itself. Many of the 
notes and observations arc intended, not only to explain 
the subjects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views 
of the grammar of other languages, and of tlie %arious 
sentiments of Jt^iglish grammarians; but also to invite 
the ingenious student to inquiry and rellection, and 
promjit him to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophi- 
cal research. 

With respect .to the definitions and ndot;, it ina^’' not 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in sele#- 
ing and forming them, it has been tlic author’s aim to 
render them as exact and com prelie n si \ e, and, at the 
same time^ as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, would ad- 
mit- He presumes that they are also calculated to ho 
readily committed to memory, and easily rctainevl. f'or 
this purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms that 
nite smooth and voluble ; to jiroptirtion the mciubcrs gf 
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the sentences to one aqotiier; io avoid protracted periods; 
and to give the wliole ilciiiiitioii or rule, as much harmony 
of cxprcsbioii as he coulJ devise. 

From tlic scnliiuent generally admitted, tfiiat d. proper' 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
you%g graininarian, than any rales and examples of pro- 
prjl^t^ that can be given, the Compiler has been induced 
to pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject; 
and though the instances of false grammar, under the 
rules of Syntax, are numerous, it is hoped they will not 
be found loo many, when their variety and usefulness 
arc considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, 
and which, from the nature and design of k, must con«^ 
sLst cliieBy of materials selected from the writings of 
others, it is' scarcely necessary to apologize for the use 
which the Compiler has made of his predecessors* labours; 
or for omitting to insert their names.: From the altera- 
tions which have been frequently made in the sentimenta 
and the' language, to suit tl>e connexion, and to adapt 
tl^m to the particular' purposes for which they are intro- 
dtibed ; and, in many instances, from the uncertainty to 
whom the passages originally belonged, the insertion of 
names could seldom be made with propriety. But if thia 
could have been generally done, a work of this nature 
would dejive no advantage from it, equal to the incon- 
venience of crowding the pages with a repetition ui 
names and references. It is, however, proper to acknow- 
ledge, in general terms, that the authors to whom the' 
grammatical part of this compilation is principally igK 
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^ebted for ill materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, 
Prientley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

T^BE Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuity, 
&e. contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, 
distracted from the sihritings of Blair and Campbell, will, 
it is presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. 
The subjects arc very nearly related ; and the study of 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintaiK'e 
with the principles of both, will ji>repare and qualify 
the students, for prosecuting those additional improve- 
Bnents in language, to which they may be properly di- 
rected. 

On the utility and importance of the study of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of Composition, much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as 
the limits of tliis Introduction will not allow of many 
observations on tlie subject, a few leading sentiments are 
all that can be admitted here with propriety. As words 
are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by wliich we 
perceive die sentiments of others, and communicate our 
Own ; and as signs exhibit tlie things which they are in- 
tended to represent, more or less accurately, according 
^ their real or established conformity to tliose things 
is more or less exact ; it is evident, that in proportion to 
our knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of 
tlieir relation to each other, and of t heir established con- 
neaion with the ideas to which they al^aSp^'ea, will be 
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the certainty and ease, with which we tranUfuse our sen- 
tinients into tlic minds of one another; and that, without 
a conipet^t knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently 
be«iu hazard of misunderstanding others, and cf 
misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be justly as- 
serted, that many of the differenccs^n ojoinion amon^ill 
men, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations of 
heart, whicli have too often proceedeil from such differ- 
ences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skill in 
tile connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacious 
misapplication of language. 

of the best supports, wdiich the re6diDtnendaliofi^ 
of this study can receive, in small coiiqiass, may be de- 
rived from t}:e following sentiments of nn eminent and 
candid writer* on language and composition ; ^^AJl that 
r<*<:ards tlic study of composition, merits the higher 
iiiH utioii upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
nect cd wi^Ii tlic improvement of our intellectual powers, 
Tor I must be allowed to that when we arc em- 

ployed, after a pro]>er manner, in the study of com- 
position, we art' cultivating the undcrsUinding itsclft 
■'file stud}" of ai ranging and expressing onr thoughts 
wiih propriety, touches to tliink, as well as to speak, 
accurately.’’ 

BiTOur. the close of this Intioduclion, it may pot be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of tlic following 
woik has no interest in it, hut that which drises from the 
^ope, tbAt it will prove of some advantage to young pci*- 


■i' jrTaiV 
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sons, and relieve the laboitrs of those who are employed 
in their education. He wishes to promote, in some de- 
^ree, the cause of virtue, as well as of learning; and, 
with this view, he lias been studious, through th^whole of 
the work, not only to avoid every example and iltestra- 
tion, which might have an improper eifeet on the minds 
of youth; but also to introduce, on many ocfjasions, such 
as : have a moral and religious teinleney. His attention 
to objects ^ so much importance will, he trusts, meet 
th« approbation of every well-disfioscd reade r. If tlicy 
were faithfully regarded in all liooks of educ ation, tlioy 
would doubtless contribute very^ materially to the order 
and happiness of socict 3 ', guarding tUc^ innocence, 
and cherishing the virtue, of the lising gcncrati^^i. 


Hoidgatc, near YorJc, — 1795. 
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SltKbtttigemmt 

TO THE NINTH DUODECIMO EDITION. 

The eighth edition of this grammar reccivod consider* 
able alterations and additions : but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements; and are, perhaps 
never complete. The author, solicitous to render his 
book more worthy of the encouraging approbation be- 
stowed on it by the public, has again revised the work 
with care aiiil^ attention. The new edition, he hopes, will 
be found much improved. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly such as are calculated, to 
expand the learner’s views of the subject , to obviate 
objections; jiiui to rtuivler the study of graimriar both 
eas}/ ajul i;jg. 'rhi.5 t.diiion contains also a new 

and culargeJ •'ysieiu cif parsing; copious lists of nouns 
arranged according to their gender and number; and 
many notes ae.«l observations, whicli serve to extend, or 
to cxphiiii, particular rules and positions'*'. 

Thf writer is sensible that, after r.ll his endeavours 
to elucidate the principles of the v/ork^ theic are few of 


=*■ The autlusr conceives that the occaf/ional jitrictnrea*, dispersed through 
the book, and intended to illustrate and sux>port a number of important 
grammatieal poiuls, will not, to young persons of ingenuity, appear to be 
dry and useless discu6bions. He is persuaded that, by sucis persons, 
£hcy Tvill be read with attention. Aud he presumes that these strictures 
will gratify their curiosity, stimulate application, and -SOli|lity and 
permanence to their graMSnatical knowledge. 
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the divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, si|pLinst 
which critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objec-. 
tions. The subject is attf^ed with so much intricacy^ 
and admits of views so various, that it was nob^ssible 
to render every part of it unexceptionable; or to accom- 
modate the work, in all yespects, to the opinions and 
prepossessions of every grammarian and ti^acber. If the 
autl)or lias adopted that systetn which, on iJic whole, is 
best suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable 
to iho sentiments of t)ie most judicious grammarians; if 
his leasonings and illustra-tions, respecting particular 
ppi^ts, arc founded on just prinej^es, and the pecinr 
liarities of the English langtiage; he has, perliap^done 
all that could reasonably be expected in a work of this 
nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be still more cs^t^ensively approved and cir- 
lillatcd. 


Holdgatc, near York, — 1804 . 
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ENGLISH GRAMM;AR. 


EiNGLISH grammar is the art of speaking and 

writing the English language with propriety It 

is divided into four parts, viz. 

1. ORTHOGRAPHY, 3. SYNTAX, and 

2. ETYMOLOGY, 4. PROSODY. 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to the 
student, by observing, in other words, that Grammar 
treats, 

First, of the form and sound of the letters, the com- 
bination of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; 

Secondly, of the dilTerent sorts of words, their various 
modifications, and their derivation ; 

Thirdly, of the union and right order of words in the 
formation of a sentence ; and 

Lastly, of the just pronunciation, and poetical con- 
struction of sentences. 

Grammar may be considered as ednsisting of two species. 
Universal and Particular. Grammar in general, or Uni- 
versal Grammar, explains the principles which are com- 
mon to all languages. Particular Gramnlar applies those 
general principles to a particular language, modi^ ing 
^hem according to the genius of that tongue, and the 
^established practice of the best speakers and writers by 
^diom it is used. 

Volume L : C 



Part i. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 


CllAl*TliI{ I. 

Of tiif Letters. 


Section 1. 

Of the if iters — of iungiia^e-’-^afid of a perfect alphabet, 

Ori hography l<>aclies the nature and powers 
of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

I'hc letters of the English language, called the 
English Alphabet, are twenty six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain 
articulate sounds, the elements of the language. 
An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
voice, fornu'd by the organs of speech. 

Languagf, 111 the proper sense of the word, signifies 
tlie expression of our ideas, and their various relations, 
by certain articulate sounds, which are used as the signs 
of those ideas and relations. The faculty of speech is one 
of the di.stinguishing characters of our nature; none of 
the inferior animals being in any degree possessed of it. 
Imr we must not call by the name of speech that imitation 
of human articulate vxiicc, which parrots and some other 
birds are capable of: speech implying thought, and con- 
sciousness, ami tlie power of separating and arranging 
our ideas, wiiicli arc faculties peculiar to rational minds 
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That some inferior animals should he ahl.e tO mimic 
human articulation, ?vill not seem wonderful, when we 
recollect, that even by pnachines certain wpr^is have heen 
expressed in this maJtnm*. But that tjbe parrot should 
annex tiiouglit to the word he utters, is scarcely more 
probable, tlian that a xuachitia sliould do so. lit^gun ai^d 
knave are in every parrot’s mouth : but the ideas they 
stand for, are incomprehensible by any other beings, tlian 
tJiosc endued witii rea^iou and a moral faculty. 

It has however been a common opinion, and it is suffi- 
ciently probable, that, among irrational animals, there is 
something which, l>y ^ figure^ we may call Language, as 
tlie instinctive economy of bees is figuratively called 
Government m This at least is evident, that the natitral 
voices of one animal arc, in some degree, intelligible, or 
convey particular feelings, or impulses, to others of the 
same species. But these, and other animal voices that 
might be mentioned, have no aiiiilogy with human 
speech. — For, first, men speak by art and imitation, 
whereas the voices in question arc wholly instinctive. 
That a dog, which had never heard another bark, would 
notwitlistaiidiiig bark himself, admits of no doubt : and 
that a man, who had never heard any language, would 
not speak any, is equally certain. Secondly, the voicc;s 
of brute animals are not broken, or resolvable, into 
distinct elementary sounds, like those of man when he 
speaks ; nor are they susceptible of that variety, which 
would be* necessary for the communication of a very few 
sentiments ; and it is jjretty certain, that, previously to in- 
struction, the young animals comprehend their meaningt 
as well as the old ones. Thirdly ^ these voices seem in- 
tended nature to express, not distinct ideas, but such 
feelings onl}’, as it may be for the good of the species, or 
for the advantage of man, that they should have the 
powder of utteting : in which, as in all other respects, they 
are analogous, not to our speajking ; but to our weex>ing, 
- ' (C: Q! 
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laughing, groaning, screaming, and other natural and 
audible expressions of appetite and passion. 

Bufibn, in his account of the Ouran-Outang, says, 
^ The tongue, and all the organs of the voice, are simi- 
lar to those of men, and yet the animal cannot articu- 
late ; the brain is formed in the same manner as that of 
man, and yet the creature wants reason : an evident 
proof that the parts of the body, how nicely soever 
formed, are formed to very limited ends, when there 
is net infused a rational soul to direct thetr opera- 
tions*’* 
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The following is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Hon^an, Italic, 
and Old English Characters. 


Saxon. 

Roman. 

Italic. 

'Old English. 

Name. 

Cap. 

Small. 

Cap. 

SwiAlf. 

Cap. 

Small. 

Cap. 

small. 



a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

SL 

a 

ai. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

B 

k 

© 

1i 

bee. 

£ 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D 

d 

3> 

Q 

dee. 

6 

e 

E 

e 

E 

c 

e 

g 

ee. 

F 

P 

F 

f 

F 

f 

if 

f 

. 

£ 

2 

G 

S 

G 

g 

<s 

S 

Jce. 


h 

H 

h 

H 

h 


t 

aitch. 

1 

i 

1 

i 

I 

i 

a 


i or e^e. 



J 

j 

J 

J 



K 

Jc 

K 

k 

K 

k 

n 

it 

kai/. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

L 

1 

3L 

1 

el. 

CD 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 


m 

em. 

N 

n 

N 

n 

N 

n 

m 

n 

en. 

O 

o 

O 

o 

O 

Q 

S) 

0 

a. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


9 

pee. 



Q 

q 

2 

9 


4 

cue. 

R 

P 

R 

r 

R 

r 

n 


ai\ 

S 

r 

S 

f s 

S 


& 


ess. 

T 

e 

T 

t 

T 

t 


r 

iee. 










U 

u 

U 

\\ 

U 

u 

m : 


ti ox you. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

r 

V 

U 

^'ee. 

Vi 

p 

w 

w 

w 

m 

aai 

m 

double u. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SB 

JC 

4tks, 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

Y 


w 

p 

wy. 

Z 

z 

Z 

z 

ev 

!S 

z 

i 

zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed, of every other Idngudge, would Contain a number 
of letters, precisely equal to tile nutttber of simple arti- 
culate sounds belonging to the language. Every simple 
sound would have its distinct character; aud that cliarac- 
tcr be the representative of no other sound. But this is 
far from being the state of tlie English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds than distinct significant letters ; and 
consequently, some of these letters are made to repre-r 
sent, not one sound alont% but several sounds, n’his will 
appear by reflecting, thitt the sounds signified by the 
united letters th^ shy are elementary, and have no 
single appropriate characters, in our alphabet; and that 
the letters a and u represent the difterent sounds heard 
in haty hatey hall; and in buty bully mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent 
all the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner ancJ order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit; and 
shall annex to each chanicter the syllable or word, which 
contains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will 
be proper to begin with the vowels. 

X>etters denoting the Wbrds containing the 

simple ftoomls. simple sounds. 


a 

as 

heard in 

fate. 

a 

as 

in 

fall. 

a 

as 

in 

fat. 

a 

as 

in 

far. 

e 

as 

in 

me. 

'e 

as 

in 

met. 

i 

Vw 

in 

pinfe. 

i 

as 

in 

pin. 


as 

in 

na. 

o 

as 

in 

not. 

o 

as 

in 

moVe. 

la 

as 

in 

initle. 

u 

us 

in 

tub. 

tL 

as 

ih 

bufl. 
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By the preeacling li^t it ttppeavs, that there are in the 
Kuglish language fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as 
i and when proiiouiicc4 long, may he considered as 
diphthongs, or diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly 
speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters or 
letters. If a \is\fai\ is the same specific sound as a in fat; 
and u in bully the same as o in mov^y which is the opinion 
of some grammarians ; then there are but ten original 
vowel sounds in the English language. 

The following list denotes the sounds of the conso* 
ziants, being in number twenty-two. 


I.rUejs denotini; the 



Word* contaiiun? the 

Simple sounds. 



simple sound*. 

b 

as heard 

in 

bay, tub. 

d 

as 

in 

<lay, sad. 

f 

as 

in 

for, oft'. 

V 

as 

in 

van, love. 


as 

in 

egg- 

h* 

as 

in 

hop, ho. 

k 

as 

in 

kill, oak. 

1 

as 

in 

Jap, all. 

m 

as 

in 

my, mum. 

n 

as 

in 

no, on. 

P 

as 

in 

pill, map. 

r 

as 

in 

rap, tar. 

s 

as 

Stl 

lass. 

’A 

as 

in 

zed, buzz. 

1 

ns 

in 

top, mat. 

AV 

as 

in 

we, will. 

y 

as 

in 

ye, yes. 

«g 

as 

in 

king, sing. 

sh 

as 

in 

shy, ash. 

til 

as 

in 

thin, thick- 

til 

as 

in 

then, them. 

zh 

as 

in 

pleasure. 


^ Some p:tammarians isiippobc h to mark only an atipiration, or }>roathiiij> : 
hut it appcav'4 to bo a distinct .sound, and funned in a particular mannor, 
by the orp:.in« of speech. Encychpfrftia ffriianntca, 

4r C 4 
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Several lettc^rs marked in the English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, 
but complex sounds^ C, for instance, is superfluous in 
both Its sounds; the one being expressed by X:, and the 
other by G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, 
blit a complex sound ; as age is pronounced aidge. ^is 
unnecessf»ry, because its sound, and that of the soft 
arc ill our language the same. S, with its attendant w, 
is either conmlcx, and resolvable into kw^ as in qualitj/ ; 
or unne* ossa’“v, because its sound is the same with Xr, as 
in opaque, X is compounded of gs^ as iii example ; or 
of kSy as in (Wpcct. 

From the preceding i*epresentation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce 
perfectly, and with facility, every original simple sound 
that belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in 
this respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease 
and accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught 
to avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pro- 
nouncing w^ords, which accompanies, through life, many 
persons, who liave not, in this respect, been properly 
instructed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
l^erfectly uttered by itself : as, a, c, o j which are 
formed without the help of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound, which can- 
not be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
vowel: as, 6, dyf, I i which require vowels to ex- 
press them fully. 

TIic vowels are, a, e, /, Oy u, and sometimes w 
and 7/. ^ 
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tv and y are consonants when they begin a word 
pr syllabic ; but in every Qther situation they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that w and^ are consonants when they begin a s^dlable 
or word, and vowels when they end one. Tiiat they are 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them ; as 
it would be improper to say, an walnut, an yard, &c. 
and from their following a vowel without any hiatus or 
difficulty of utterance : as, frosty winter, rosy youth. 
That they are vowels in other situations, appears from 
their regularly taking the sound of other vowels : as, w 
has the exact sound of u in saw, few, now, &c. ; and y 
that of 2 , in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. Sec the letters W 
and Y, pages 42 and 43 

We present the Allowing as more exact and philoso- 
phical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself^ 
and formed by a continued elVusion of the bYeath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
ill the position, or any luotion of the organs of speech, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, im2)erfect 
by itself, but which, joined witli a \o\\cl, forms a com- 
plete sound, by a particular motion or contact of the 
organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple 
and the compound. But there docs not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simjilicily is essential to 


* The letters w and y arc of an ambij^uous nature ; being consonants at 
the beginning of words, and vowels at the end. o J'ncyclopcpdm litilannica^ 
WALKKR’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page third edition, 
P£KRy*s English Dictionary, Preface, page 7. 
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^le nature of ^ vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to 
the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it 
is forming. 

Consonants are 4ivided into mutes and 
vowds. 

The niutes cannot be sounded at all, without the 
aid of a vowel. They are 6, />, d, k, and c and g 
hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themsdves. They are 4 niy 72 , r, r, r, Zy or, and 
c and g soft. 

Four irf the semi-vowels, namely, /, wt, n, r, are 
also distinguished by the name of liquids y from their 
readily uniting with other consoi^nts, and flowing 
as it were into their sounds. ^ 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that even the 
7iames of the consonants,* as they are pronounced in re- 
citing tlie alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the as- 
sistant vowels folloxv the consonants : as, pCy te^ dcy ka. 
In pronouncing the names of the semi-vowels, the vowels 
generally precede the consonants : as, ef, cly eniy 
€Sy ex. The exceptions are, cCy gCy vCy zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importance, and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar. Observations and reasonings on 
the name, are often applied to explain the nature, of a 
consonant : and, by this means, tlie student is led into 
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error and perplexity, respecting these elements of lan- 
guage. It should be impressed on his mind, tliat the 
name of every consonant, is a complex sound ; but that 
the consonant itself, is always a simple sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowels, 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The mutes are those consonants, whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. The semi^vowcls^ sucli whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of 
vowels, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. 

The pure ore those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed : the} are X:, p, /. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space : 
they are d, g. 

Idle semi -vowels may he subdivided into votal and 
aspirated The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice; the aspiraied, those formed by the breath. I’here 
arc edeven vocal, ami five aspirated. The vocal are 7 ??, 
1?, r, V, w, y, 2 , th flat, zhy ng : the aspirated,/, 4, 
tk sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure 
and impure, Tiie pure are those which are fcwined en- 
tirely by the voice ; the impure, such as have a mixture 

of breath uith the voice. There are seven pure /, ?;?, 

• lotir impure — x;, Zy ih flat, z/i, 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice : as, ea 
ill beat, ou in sound. 

A triphtliong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like manner : as, caic in beau, iew in 
view. 

A proper diphthWi.sj is tlifct in which both the 
vowels ate bounded : as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 
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An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
sounded: as, ca in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters, was, doubtless, origi- 
nally heard in pronouncing the words which contain 
them. Though this is not the case at present, with re- 
spect to many of them, these combinations still retain the 
name of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are 
marked by the term improper. As the diphthong derives 
its name and nature from its sound, and not from its let- 
ters, and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union 
of two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be 
entitled to tliat appellation ; and the single letters * and 
u, when pronounced long, must, in this view, be consi- 
dered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at most 
but two sounds, arc merely ocular, and are, therefore, by 
so4iie grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 


Section 2. 

Octieral observations on the sounds of the letters^ 

A 

jd has four sounds j the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

Tile long; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

Tile short; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphtliong aa generally sounds like a short in 
proper namds ; in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; hut not in 
■Baal, GaaL 

jde has the sound of long e. It ts sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form : as, ajnig- 
ma, a'quator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and 
#rite enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 
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The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound 
of a; as in pail^ tail^ &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c»: 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain,, and a 
few others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a ; as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as in 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in 
hautboy; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw has always the sound of broad a: as in bawl, 
scrawl, crawh 

Ay^ like its near relation at, is pronounced like the 
long slender sound of a; as in pay, day, delay- 

B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

Ill some words it is silent; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
iic. In others, besides being silent, it lengthens the 
syllable ; as in climb, comb, tomb* 

C 

Chas two different sounds. 

A hard sound like X*, before ir, e, w, r, /, t ; as, in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, cloth, &c. ; and when it 
ends a syllable ; as, in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like s before e, t, and y^ generally : as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes 
the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social* 

C is mute in czar, czarina, vic^gah^ 

C, says Dr* Johnson, according to English orthogra> 
phy, never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our best 
dictionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c* But 
many writers of later years omit the k in words of two or 
more syllables; and this practice is gaining ground, 
though it is productive of irregularities ; such as writing 
«iimi€ and mimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 
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Ckf is cotnrnofily sounded like tc/i ; as in church, chin, 
cliafl*, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of k ; as in chymist, scliemc, chorus, chyle, 
distich ; and in foreign names : as, Achish, 'Baruch, 
KncH’h, Ac. 

C/iy ill some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of sh ; as in cliaise, chagrin^ clievalier, machine. 

Ch in'warch, l>efore a vowel, sounds like k ; as in arch> 
angel, archives, Archipelago ; except in arched^ archery', 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it al- 
ways sounds like tvh ; as in archbishop, archduke, arch- 
presbyter, Ac. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and 
yacht. 

D 

2) keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of /, in stuffed, tripped, 
&c. stuft, tript, &c. 


E 

JE has three different sounds. 

A long sound; as in scheme, glebe, «evere, pulley, 
turkey, behave, prejudge. See Prosody. Chapter 1. 
Section 2, On Quantity.” 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound : as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes tlie sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short s'; as in England, 
yes, psetty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in «io- 
^tosyllid^les that have ik> other vowel : as, me, he, she : 

in substantives derived from the Greek : as, catastro- 
phe, epitonie, Penedope. ft is used to soften aiKl modify 
the foregoing consonants : as, force, rage, since, oblige . 
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or to lengthen the preceding vowel : as, can, cane ; pin, 
pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c. It has also the sound 
of shorts; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
sometimes pronounced like the long and slender a ; as 
in bear, break, great. 

JSau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
sound of long u» 

in general^ sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of 
long e in seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It 
is sometimes pronounced like short i; as in foreign^ 
forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

JEo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. 

Eu is always sounded like long u or cu' , as in feud, 
deuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long n ; as in 
few, new, dew. 

Eij^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced 
like a long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, 
ley, where it is sounded like long 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of c long : as, alley, valley, barley. See Piiosody. 
Chapter 1 . Section 2. On “ Quantity.” 

F 

keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end of words : as, faiK:y, mufEn, iniscliief, 
&c. ; except in of^ in which it has the flat sound of ov ; 
but not in composition : as, whereof, thereof, &c. We 
should not pronounce, a wive’s jointure, a calve’s head ; 
but a wife^s jointure, a calFs head. 
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G 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the 
other soft ; as in gem, giant* 

At the end of a word it is alwajfs hard ; as in bag, 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, o, w, /, and r; as, game, 
gone, gull, glor}^, grandeur. 

G before e, f, and is soft ; as in genius, gesture, 
ginger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, 
and some others. 

G is mate before ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gn^ at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn^ impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &c, 

Gh^ at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard g : as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent ^ as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the sotind of f ; as in laughs 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded; as in 
burgh, burgher. 

H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before ob- 
served, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It- is seldom 
mute at the beginning of a word. It is always silent 
after T : as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent : as, ah \ 
hah ! oh ! foh 1 Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
pened, that many persons havq become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, tberer 
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fore, incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this soundL 

I 

JThas a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as in 
fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the ^ final in rnono'* 
syllables : as, thin, thine ; except give, live. Before r it is 
often sounded like a short u : as, flirt, first. In some words 
it has the sound of c long ; as in machine, bombazine, 
magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like^a; as in 
Christian, filial, poniard; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
has sometimes the sound of short 2'; as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament, 

le sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief\ 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long z; as in die^ 
pie, lie; and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve. 

Icu has the sound of Jong u; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

7e, vi'hcn tin.* accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables : as, jjriory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations tion and sion^ are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun; except when the t is preceded by s or x; as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong ion is sometimes pronouii^d distinctly 
in two syllables; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllabic ; as in pre- 
cious, factious, noxious. 


J 

J^is pronounced exactly like soft except in hallelu* 
jah, where it is jiroiiounced like j/. 

K 

/iThas the sound of c hard, and is usc^d before e and ?, 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft : as, 
Volumt D 
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kept, kin^, skirts. It, is not sounded before w; as in kiiifeV, 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in liabakkuk ; 
but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant : as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 


Z has always a soft liquid sound; as in love, billow, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the I at jthe end of monosyllables, 
as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong precedes 
it : as, hail, toil, soil. 

Z<?, at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak cl ; 
in which the e is almost mute : as, table, shuttle, 

M 

AT has always the same sound : as, murmur, monumental; 
except in comptroller, which is pronounced conti oiler. 

N 

iVhas two sounds: the one pure; as in man, net, noble; 
the other a ringing sound like ng ; as in thank, banquet, ^c. 

N IS mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m; a*^, hvnin, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ivg must always have its ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed t'.iat when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pro- 
nounced in; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded 
singtny brin^in: but as it is a good rule, wjili respect to 
pronunciatioii, tu ailhere to the written words, unless cus- 
tom has clearly decided otherwise, it dqes not seem proper 
to adopt this innovation. 


O 

O has a long sound; as in note,- bone, obedien^, over; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 
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It has sometimes the short sound of ti: as, son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; 
as in prove, move; and often like au; as in nor, for, 
lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the. long 
sound of as in boat, oat, coal ; except in bioad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a : as, hrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of stiigle e. It is sometimes long; as 
ill foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short; as in ceconomics, 
cecumcuiical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe*, hoe, and bil- 
boes, it is sounded exactly like long o, 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy: as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint: which should never be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short li. Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and flore, 

'I’he diphthpug on has six diflerent sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to oxt? iii down ; as in 
bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

'J’he third is that of oo ; as iu soup, youth, touniaincnt. 

The fourth is that of long o; as in though, mourn, 
poultice. 

T’he fifth is that of short o; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought, tliouglit, 

Ow is generally sounded like oa in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long Oi as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oij is but another form for of, and is pro- 
nounced exactly like it. 


D 2 
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I* has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup« 
board, where it sounds like It is sometimes mute ; as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy: and between m and f; as in 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Pk is ijcnera’ly pronounced life ; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

S is alnays followed by u: as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

IS sometimes sounded like A': as, conquer, liquor, 

risque. 

R 

li has a rough sound ; as m Rome, river, rage: and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regartl. 

7?e at the end of many words, is pronounced like a 
w'oak er; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S 

S has two diirercnt sounds. 

A >nfi and tlar sound like 3: as, besom, nasa^, disenaf. 

A sharp hiss’njj; sound : as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It IS s sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound : as, his, was, 
tic us, e 3 ’cs ; except in the words tnis, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, ^c. ; and iti woids terminating with ^us. 

It sounds like z before ton, if a vowel goes before : as, 
intrusion ; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant: as, 
conveision. It also sounds like z before e muter as, 
amuse^ and before y final : as, rosy ; and in the words 
bosojn, desire, wisdom, &,c. 

•S’ is mute i?i island, demesne, viscount. 
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T 

y* generally sounds, as in take, temper. T* before u, 
when the accent precedes^ sounds like tch : as, nature, vir- 
tue, are pronounced, itatchure, virtchue. Ti before a 
vowel has the sound ot sh; as in salvation : except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before: 
as, question; and excepting also derivatives from words 
ending in ty : as, mighty, mightier. 

*rh has two sounds : the one soft and fiat : as, thus, 
whether, heathen: the other hard and sharp; as, thing, 
think, breath. 

771, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
thick, thunder ; except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. 772, at the end of words, is also sharp: as, 
death, breath, mouth: except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

772, in the middle of words, is sharp : as, panther, ortho- 
dox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, bretliren, and 
a few others. 

77/, between two vow’els, is generally flat in words purely 
English: as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

772, between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
guages, is generally sharp : as, apathj’, sympathy, Athene, 
theatre, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t : as, Thoni.'is, 
thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

XT has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound^; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words bus 3 ^, business, bur^^, and burial; 
which aie pronounced bizzy, bizness, beriy, and berrial. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u long, 

D n 
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and an always before those that begin with u short: as, a 
union, a uiiiversit a useful book; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong ua^ has sometimes the sound of wa ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
midd’e a; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we i as in quench, quenrist, con- 
quest. It has also the sound of long n ; as in cue, hue, 
.ngue. In a few words, it is pronounced like short; as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, cntalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced u>i: as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of ? long; as in 
guide, guile, <li.sguisc! and sometimes that of i sln.rt ; as 
in guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some wwds it is sounded 
like long as in juice, suit, put suit: and after r, like 
ro; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

ITo is pronounced like wo; as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long c ; as in obloquy, solilofjuy ; 
pronounced obloquee, &c. except buy, and its deri- 
vatives. 


V 

I' lias tlic sound of flat /', and bears the same relation to 
it, as b docs to p, tl to hard g to k, and z to s. It has 
also or.c iinifonn sound : as, vain, vanity, low. 

\V 

IF, wlicn a cons(mcint, has nearly the sound of oo ; as 
vatcr resembles the sound of ooaivr: but iliat it lias a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo^ and has a formation 
essentially diflerent, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, \v;th altei.ticn, t'ne \vords mjc, r<rro, beware; nnd 
who reflects that it will not adin.t tlic aiticlc an before it ; 
wdiich 00 would admit. In sonic words it is not sounder! ; 
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as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always silent 
before r; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, 
bewray, &lc^ 

TV before h is pronounced as if it were after the A : as, 
why, hwy; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

TV is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, &o. 

When ze; is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronun- 
ciation, it has exactly the same sound as u would have in 
the same situation : as, draw, crew, view, now, sawyer, 
vowel, outlaw. 

X 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like z at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks^ when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it: as, exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a con- 
sonant: as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gz^ when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ' 
as, exert, exist, example; pronounced, egzert, egzist, eg- 
y.amplc. 


Y 

i', when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
vouth, York, reseiiible the sounds of ecouth, eeork : but 
that this is not iia exact sound, will be clearly per- 
ix'iveJ by ]>roiJouncjng the words nexv-year, in 

which its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not 
onl}’ requires a stronger exert. on of the organs of speech 
to Y>rouounce it, than is required to pronounce ee ; but its 
foruiatioii is essentially different. It will not admit of an 
before it, as ee will in the following example; an eel. The 
S D 4 
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opinion that j/ and when they begin a word or syllable, 
take exactly the sound of ee and oo^ has induced some 
grammarians to~ assert, that these letters are always vowels 
qr diphthongs. 

When ^ is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as 
i would have in the same situation : as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. See Prosody. 
Chapter 1. Section 2. On ‘‘Quantity/’ 

Z 

3 has the sound of an ^ uttered with a closer com- 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s : as, 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let* 
iers vafy, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
tion of the accent. It may also be observed, that, in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely any 
thing which more distinguishes a person of a poor educa- 
tion, from a person of a good one, than the pronunciation 
of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the 
accenty the best speakers and the lowest pf the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same planner ^ 
but the unaccented vowels ip the mouths of the former, 
have a distinct, open, and specific sound, while the latter 
pften totally sink them, or change them into some othe^ 
^ound. 
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Section 3. 

Of ilie organs of articulation. 

A COJJCISE account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice , ni;)y, perhaps, not 
improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in^ 
genious student, and serve to explain more fully the tia> 
ture of articulation, and the radical distinction between 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage through the windpipe and 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching tlie forepart of our throat 
externally, wc feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx^ 
consisting of four or five cartilages, that may he expanded 
-or brought together, by the action of certain muscles which 
operate all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx 
there is a small opening, called the glottis y through which 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening is not 
wider than one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the 
breath transmitted through it from the lungs, must pass 
with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, ifi 
strengthened and softened, by a reverberation from the 
palate and other hollow places in the inside of the month 
and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less 
agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, wdiich one 
anti the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of tlie glottis ; and re- 
flect, that the &ame diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every change of tone a 
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correspondent change of diameter is necessary ; we mast 
be filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts^ 
and the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing cf> 
fects so minute, so various, and in their proportions so ex- 
actly uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter 
of the human glottis, is capable of more than sixty distinct 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which a 
difierent note is produced; and yet the greatest diameter 
of tuat aperture, as before observed, docs not exceed one 
tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of arficulate voices ; and what we call 
ariicuLtilion^ is performed, not by the lungs, wind[>ipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. Articulation be gins not, till the 
breath, or voice, has passed through the lary'nx. 

ri'he simplest articulate voices are those winch proceed 
from .'ill open mouth, and are by gr.imiiMi ians called vowtl 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or souievvhat smaller, or very small ; 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels ; a particular 
sound being produced by^ each particular aperture. More- 
ov^er, in passing tiirough an open nioutii, the voice may be 
gently acted upon, by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat ; whence another source of 
variety in vov\el sounds. 

'I'ims ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
agreeably' to ilie plan in ])age 2G ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, when 
they are iitnring the sounds, will ]>erccivc that various 
ppcratioiis of these organs of speech, are necessary to the 
production of the diiYeivnt vowel sounds; and that by mi- 
nute variations tiicy ni.iv all be distinctly pronounced. 

When the voice, in its passage tiirough the mouth, is 
totally intercepted, or sironglj/ compressed, there is formed a 
certain modification of articulate sound , which, as expressed 
by a character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is 
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the effect of n total interception ; and indistinct *soiind, of 
a $%trong cofnpre5asioti : and therefore a consonant ra not of 
itself a distinct articulate voice; and its influence iti vary- 
ing the tones of language is not dearly perceived, unless 
it be accompanied by an opening of the mouth, that is, by 
a vowel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mutes is formed bv the voice 
being intercepted y by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat ; and that the semi-vorcels are 
formed by the same organs strongly cnynpressing the voice 
in its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the different 
seats where they arc f -med, or the sevtu’al organs of 
speech chiefly conccrucv^ ui their pronunciation, are di- 
vidctl into several classes, and denominated as follows: 
those are called labialSy which are formed by the lips; 
those* (kntaisy that arc formed with the teeth ; palatatsy that 
arc* formed with the palate ; and nasalsy that arc formed by 
the nose. 


I'iic imj)ortance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first 
principles of language, and a wisli to lead young minds to 
a lurtlicr con.'^ideralion of a subject so curious and useful, 
indiice<l tlie compiler to bestow particular attention 
on the preceding part of his work. Some writers think 
ihut tli<-.'>e subjects do not properly constitute any part of 
grammar; and consider them as the exclusive ])roviDce of 
the s])eiling-hook : but if we reflect, that letters and their 
sounds are the constituent priuc ipie.s of that art, which 
te. idles us to speak and wfitc witli propriety, and that, in 
uencra’, v’ciy little knowledge of their nature is acquired 
by the spell mg-book, tve Ilil^^t admit, that they properly 
belong to grammar ; anti th.»t a r itional consideration of 
these elcmoMtary principh‘s of language, is an object that 
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demands the attention of the y^oung grammarian. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and eminent writer, 
(Qttinctilian,) respecting this part of grammar, may, per^ 
haps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

** Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of 
small consequence, to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
mutes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science, wilt there discover such refine- 
ment and subtility of matter, as arc not only proper to 
sharpen tlie understandings of young persons, but suiH- 
oient' to give exercise for the most profound knowledge 
and erudition.'* 

The elementary sounds, tinder their smallest combi* 
nation, produce a syllable; syllables properly combined 
produce a mfrd; words duly combined produce a sentence ; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
discourse* • Thus it is, says Harris, in his Hermes, 
that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain ele* 
mentary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate voices, 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments of so 
innumcrdhle a multitude, as all the present and past gene- 
rations of men. 
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OP SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARE A VG INC THEM 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a single impulse of the 
voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word: 
as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 

The followintr are tlie general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

J . A single consonant between two vowels, must fee 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de^Iight, bri-dai, re-source , 
except the letter x : as, ex-ist, ex-ainine; and except like- 
wise words compounded: as, up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2. I'wo consonants proper to begin a word, must not bo 
sepcirated ; as, Ta-blc, sti-tle. But when they come between 
two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they inu % 
be divitied : as, ut-uiost, un-der, in-seet, er-ror, cof-iin. 

3. When three consoiiauts niee> iu the middle of a wo.’*d, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel is 
jjronouiiced long, they are not to be separated : as, do- 
tiirone, de-stioy. But wlieii the A'owcl of the preceding 
s\ liable is pronounced short, one of me consoiiaius always 
belongs to that syllable; as, dis-tract, di:>-provc, dii-vraiiu 

4. W lien three er four coiisonaniM, which are not proper 
to begin a sy liable, meet between two vowels, such of 
them as can oegui * syllable belong to the latter, tlic rest 
to the former >yllaole: as, cb-staiii, com-plcte, eiu-broil, 
trans-gress, da])-ple, cou-straiii, hand-some, [jurcb-mtiiH:, 
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5. Tv^ rowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables: as, cru-el, de^nUal, so>ci-c>ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the simple 
words of winch they arc composed: as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never -the-less. 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, tedM:h-eth, teach-i ng, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed, good-ness,^ 
ft:ee-dom, falsc-hood* 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expressed at large in the 
author’s English Spelling-book, Sixthy or any subsequent 
edition, page 210 — 215. 
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OF WORDS IN GENERAL, AND THE RULES TOR SPELLING THE^A. 

Sec Volume Jl. Page 53. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common 
consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosylhible; 
a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of 
three syllables, a Trisyllable; and a word of four 
or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be re* 
viucH'd to any simpler word in the language; as, 
man, Sfood, content. 

A <lerivativc word is that which may bo reduced 
to another word in English of greater simplicity: 
as manful, goodness, contentment, Yorkshire^. 

I'ni.iu: aic many English woids w^hicli, ^though com- 
pounds in other languages, arc to us primitives; thus, cir- 
cumspect, civcuiTivcnt, circumstance, delude, concave, 
c;onip!icaie, primitive words in Kngh>*h, "ill be found 
dciivaitvcs, wlicn tiaced in the Latin tongue. 

'J'he orihogra[)hy of the English Language is attended 
wiili iDucli uncertainty and perplexit}'. But a considerable 
part of thift uiconvemcucc may be remedied, by attending 
lo liic gciici'iil laws of foiiiidtioii; and, for this end, the 


• A <'oinpouiid word iiu’liidoil under tSo head of di'rivativo words : as, 
penliiiifc, teacup, luokiiig-^luss ; may he icduced tu other « 'idi ol greater 
«ii?)phcity. , 
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learner is presented with a view of such general maxims, 
in spelling primitive and derivative words, as have been 
almost universally received. 

Rule I. 

Monosyllables ending with /, or preceded by a 
single vowel, double the final consonant : as, staff, mill, 
pass, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, 
was, 3*es, his, this, us, and thus. 

Rule 2. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but /*, /, or 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

Rule 3 . 

Words ending withj/, preceded by a con<$onant, form 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and supei latives, by chang- 
ing y into as, spy, spies; I carry, tliou can lest; he 
carrietli, or carries; carrier, cariicd; happy, happier, 
happiest. 

The present participle in retains the y, that r may 

not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such i::.* unices as the 
above, is not changed : as, boy, boys; 1 cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &.c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; iroiu which 
are formed, laid, paid, and sold ^ and ilicii compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, 

Rule 4. 

Words ending with 3^, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable brg»niMng with a conso* 
commonly change j/ into i: as, happy', happily, 
happiness. But when^ is preceded by’ a vow’cl, it is very 
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tarely changed in the additional syllable: as, coy, coyly ; 
boy, boyish, boyhood ; anno^*, annoyer, annoyance; joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

lluLE 5. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded b^’ a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel; as, wit, witty; thin, thinnish ; to 
abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

Bat if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding s^’Jlable, the consonant remains single: as, to toi', 
toiling; to olfer, an offering; maid, maiden, &c. 

Bulk 6. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
less, ly, or ful, after them, presei ve the letter double : 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &c. But those words which end with double /, 
and take vess, less, ly, or July after them, generally onat 
one /: as fulness, skilless, fully, skilful, &c. 

KuJ-k 7. 

Jt'ss, ly, an<l A//, added to words ending with silent 

do not cut It oil'; as, paleness, guileless, closely, pea^e- 
tul ; except in a few uo.ds; as duly, trulj', awful. 

Rule jj. 

added to words ending with silent e, gencrallv 
pivhcivcb the e from tdisioci ; as, abatement, chabtisemenr, 
incitement, . "J'he words judgment, abridgment, ac- 
knowledgment, are dexiatioiis fnaii the i ule. 

Bike, other tcniiinaiions, mint changes into f, when 
pref ecied by a cnodtui tut : us, uecoui]>any, ar- companimeiu ; 
merr}’, iiu riiinent. 

. /'’vinfue I, B 
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Hum-: 9. 

ajjcl when incorporated into words ending 

witii hilt'iir c, aiinost ahva^'scnt it olT: as, blame, blamable ; 
cure, cm able; sense, sensible, &c. ; but if f or ^ soft 
comes betV>re e in the original word, the e is then pre- 
served in words compounded with : as, change, 

changeable ^ peace, peaceable, &c. 

lltiLE 10. 

When /w^»‘or zs/i is added to words ending with silent 
the r is almost iinivor sally omitted : as, place, placing; 
lodge, loJgmg ; slax e, slavish ; prude, prudish. 


Hull 11. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the same 
manner as the simple words of which they arc formed: 
as, glassljou>c, skjdig’ t, th<»rcby, hereafter. Many words 
ending v’lUh doidjie /, aie exct*ptions to this rule: a«, 
alreadj’, vtlfatc, wllhil, fnUi! : and also the words 
ulicrevcr, cliri-t mas, hui.ina'., ivc. 

'J he onh 'griohv of a great number of Kiiglish words, 
IS far ftom hci.ig uniform, even urm rigst writers of dis- 
tinction. Tims, honour aiui honor , im/uir'C' and enquire^ 
and no^vciatCy control und coiif rouly expense 
and txpcncCy ttflcge and allt'd^e, surprise and surpr'ize, 
4'Qynplclc and Cinnplcaty connexion and connccliony abridg- 
'inciti and cthridgonicnly and many other orthographical 
^Miiaions, are to he met with in the be->t modern publi- 
cations. Some authority for dec. ding dilTcrences of this 
nature, appears to be. necessary : and where can we find 
oiiO of eijniil preiensi .ns w th Dr. Johnson^s Dictionajry f 
tlio.sgu a few ol hi-b decjiums do not appear to be war- 
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ranted by the principles of etymology and analogy, the 
stable foundations of his improvements. — As the weight 
of truth and reason (says Nares in liis “ Elements of 
Orthoepy”) is irresistible, Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary lia< 
nearly fixed the external form of our language. Indeed 
so convenient is it to have one acknowledged standard 
to recur to ; so much preferable, in matters of this riature, 
is a trifling degree of irregularity, to a continual change, 
and fruitless pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is 
earnestly to be hoped, that no author will henceforth, on 
light grounds, be tempted to innovate.” 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthogra- 
phical inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified: such 
immovable^ 'iiioveablfy chasieh/ chastness,feriilenessfer^ 
tilyy slincss sl^hjy fearlessly fearlesncssy nccdlcssyiess neexL 
Icsly, If these, and similar irregularities, were correrted 
by spelling the words analogically, according to the flrit 
word in each part of the series, and agreeably to the 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, 
in these respects, be improved. 


£2 
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CHAPTER I. 

A oeNERAl. VIEW OF THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

THE second part of grammar is ETYMOLOGY, 
Tvhich treats of the differcut sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
tJiey are commonly called, PARTS OF SPEECH; 
namely ; 

1. ARTICLE, C. ADVERB. . 

'2. SUBSTANTIVE or NOUN, 7. PREPOSITION, 

.I. ADJECTIVE, 8. CONJUNCTION, 

A. PRONOUN, ' and 

5. VERB, 9. INTERJECTION. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends: as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. 

2. A Sub.stantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
as, London, man, virtue. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of 
itself : as, a book, the sun, an apple ; temperance, industry, 
chastity. 
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3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, An hidustrioiis man i 
a^f 2 n'tui)us woman.’* 

An Adjective may be knoiyn by its making sieuse with 
the addition of the word IfitJig: as, a good tiling; a bad 
i-liing: or of any particular substantive: as, a sweet apple, 
•jl pleasant prospect, a livelij boy. 

4. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of tlie same 
iv'ord: as, “ The n^an is happy; he is benevolent; 
he is useful.” 

5. A verb is a word which signifies to BK, to DO, 
or to SUFFER : as, I am ; I rule i I am j'uleciy 

A verb may generally be dislingui^hed, by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to 
before it: a«, I walk^ lie plai/Sy they write ; or, to walk^ to 
play^ to write, 

6. An adverb is a part of speech joined to a 

verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another 
adverb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it: as, “ lie rea<ls loell i a truLij 
mail; he writes correctly ^ 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answrering 
to the question. How? ho%v much ? wlien ? or wlicre ? a<, 
in the phrase, ** He reads correctly the answer to the 
question. How does he read ? is, correctly. 

7- Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : 
as, He went from I^ondon to York ;** “ she is 
above disguise;” ‘‘ they are supported hy in- 
.dustry.’* 

E 3 
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A Preposition may be known b3’ its admitting after it a 
persoTicil an, in the objective case; bs, with^ Jor^^ 

tOy &c. will allow the objective case after them ; with 
Jiirn, foi hery to th&triy &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 

chiefly used to connect sentences, so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one: it some- 
times connects onl^'' words : as, Thou and he are 
happy, because you are good/' Two and three 

arc five/’ 

9. Interjections are words thrown in betweeij 
tjie parts oi* a sentence, to express the passions or 
emotions of tlie speaker ; as, “ O virtue ! how 
amiable thou art!” 

The observations which have been made, to aid 
learners in distinguishing the parts of speecli from one 
another, may afford them some small assistance ; but it 
will certainly be much more instructive, to ».hstinguish 
them by the dciimtions, and an accurate knowledge of 
their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech arc 
cx^-mplified : 

1 2 7 2 * 1!? 72 

The power of speech i.s a faculty peculiar to man ; 

8 5 it 7414 3 2 7 

and was bcsto'*'cd on him his beneficent Cre.itor, for 

13*6 3 2896 0 

the greatest and mo^t excellent uses ; but alas! how often 
54 5 471 37 a 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

Tn the foregoing sentence, the w: rJs they at, are articles, 
poxeevy speech y facidii/y many Greet or y uscs^ purposes y are 
aubsiantives ; peculiar y beneficent y greatest y excellent y xeorsty 
are adjectives; /t»w, hisy xccy ify are pronouns, is, waSy 
bcUoxcedy doy pervert ^ art verbs; xtiosty how^ often y are 
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adverbs; of, ta, on, htf, for, are prepositions; and, but, 
are conjunctions ; unJ alas is an interjection. 

Tlie ji umber of the Jiflerent sorts of word'**, or of the 
parts of sprteh, lias been variously reckoned bv diirereiit 
.grammar iuns. Some have enumerated ten, makins:^ the 
participle a distinct parr; some t-ighi, excluding t ie par- 
ticiple, and ranking the adjective under Ilje noon ; »onie 
four, and oiliers only (the noun and the verb,) '•up- 

posing the rest to be contained in the parts of their di- 
vision. ^V’e have followed tliose «inthors, who appear to 
have given them the uio*t natural and niieUigjble dis- 
tribution. Some remarks on the division m.iiH', bv the 
learned Home Tooke, are contained in the hist section 
of the eleventh cliaptcr of Etymology, 

To assign names to objects of thought, and to express 
their properties and qualities, are the only indispensable 
requisites in language. If this be admitted, it follows, 
that the noun and the verb arc the only parts of speech, 
which are essentially necessary ; the fonner being the 
name of the thing of which wc sp^^ak, and the latter ex- 
pressing what we think of ir. All either sorts of words 
must be regarded as sulrsici lories, convenient indeed for 
the more easy coininnnicatiun of ihoughi, but by no 
means indispensably rc<piisi»e. 

The interjection seems scarcely worthy of being con- 
sidered as a part of artiticial laiij^uage or speec-h, being 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we pos- 
sess in common with the brute creation, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
our frame. Tint, as it is used in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in sonic measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in which the 
noun and verb arc. cooccalcd under an imperfect or in- 
digested word. 

i: 4 
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Whilst some grammarians have objected to the usual 
number and arrangement of the parts of speech, others 
have disapproved of the terms by which they have been 
desigiiatL^d. Instead of the generally received appel>hirtie*^'‘j 
of nnufts, provQunSj adjectives^ adverbs, and conjunctions, 
they have adopted those of names, substitutes, attributes, 
modifiers, and conncctir>es, 'I'his spirit of innovation has 
extended itself to other parts of grammar, and especially 
to the names of the 'J’enscs. Not satisfied with the 
ancient and approved terms, sevcial writers on the sub- 
ject, have introduced the following, as more accurate and 
expressive: Present tense indefinite. Present tense em- 
phatic, Present progressive or continued; Past tense con- 
timiatelij. Prior past tense indefinite. Preterite indejinite 
and emphatic ; llie foretelling future imperfect, J^rior 
future indejinite, Puture impcifect progressive : and many 
otluis, corresponding with these, which it would be 
tcdi 1 '.s to enumerate. 

Of what use such deviations from the customary^ 
established terms of our best grammarians, can be pro- 
ductive, we are unable to conceive. They certainly lend 
to perplex and confound the student, if their promoters 
advanced no farther: but when we reflect that the friends 
and projectors- of such innovations, may be continually 
altering and extending our gratnmalicdl nomenclature; 
there appears to be additional reason for rejecting them, 
and adhering to long-established names. T'hese are uni- 
versdlly intelligible; and, if preserved, would produce a 
happy uniformity among all the teachers and learners of 
ttife language. They have likewise a great similarity to 
the terms used in teaching other languages ; and, an this 
ground also, it is highly proper to retain them. 

If any of the old terms should appear to be, in some 
respects, too comprehensive ; and, in others, too limited ; 
it would be much more eligible, to contract or enlarge 
I heir extent, by explanatory notes and observations, than 
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by sweeping away our ancient landmarks, and setting up 
others; which, after all, are without; authority, and may 
themselves, when critically examined, be found incon^ 
v<3Tl*eftt jind exceptionable. 

We shdlT^Iose our remarks on this subject, by in- 
troducing the sentiments of Dr. Johnson rc’^peeting it: 
they are extracted from his Grammar of ilie English 
“Tongue.” — In this division and order (»f the parts of 
grammar, I follow (saj^s he) the common grammarians, 
without inquiring whether a fitter disnibution might not 
be found. Experience has long shown this method to be 
60 distinct as to obviate confusion, and so comprehen*>'ive 
as to prevent any inconvenient omissions. I likewise use 
the terms already received, and already understood, 
though perhaps others more proper might sonteiimes be 
invented, ^jylburgius, and other innovators, wliose new 
terms have sunk their learning into neglect, have left 
sufficient warning against tlie trifling ambition of teach- 
ing arts in a nevy language.” 



CHAPTER ir. 


or Tills ARTICLES. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to |)oint them out, and to show how far their 
signification extends; as, a garden, an eagle, the 
woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and 
ihc : a becomes an before a vowel*, and before a 
silent // : as, an acorn, an liour. But if the h be 
sounded, the a only is to be used : as, a hand, a 
heart, a highway. 

Tjie inattention of writers and printers to this ncccs- 
^ary distinction, has occasioned the freejuent use of an 
before //, when it is tq be pronounced ; and this circum- 
Mdiice, more than any other, has probably contributed to 
tliat indistinct utterance, or total omission, of the sound 
signilied hj^ this letter, which very often occurs amongst 
readers and speakers, yin horse, an husband, an herald, 
an heathen, and many similar associations, are Ireqiiently 
to be found in works of taste and merit. To rtniicdy diis 
evd, readers should be taught to omit, in ail similar 
cases, tiic sound of the and to give the h its full pro^ 
niHiciatioii. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article ; it is used 
ill a vague sense to point out one single thing of 


♦ .* cf an is now used before words beginning with u long. See 

b tli r V. It IS ii'*ed before one: as, many a one. — An must 
lie usihI btfori' words wlitn- ibe h is not silent, if the accent is* on the st eond 
liable : a>, an heroic achurij av kn^ortcal account, 
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the kiud, in other respects indeterminate : as,^ 

Give me a book Brinf^ me an apple." 

The is called the definite article; because it as- 
certains 'Aijhat particular tiling or things arc meant: 
as, Give me the book;" Bring me the apples;" 
meaning some book, or apples, referred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
generally taken in its widest sense: as, ‘‘A candid 
temper is proper for man;" that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be 
lieeti in tl»e following examples; The son of aking-^the 
son of the king — a son of the king.” Each of these three 
phrases has an entirely’ dif¥crc*it meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles a and the. 

Thou art a man,” is a very general and li:irmless 
position; but, Tnou art the man,” (as Nathan sasd to 
David,) is an absertion capuble of striking terror and 
remorse intp the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, 
metals, herbs, &c. : pi udeiice is commendable ; false- 

hood is odious; anger ought to be avoided &c. li is ii >t 
prefixed to a proper name: as, Alexander,” (because 
that of itself denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a particular 
family ; as, “ He is a Howard, or of the family of the 
Howards;” or by way of eminence; ,as. Every inan is 
not a Newton ;” He has the courage of an Achilles:** or 
when some noun is understood ; He sailed down the 
(river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia.” 

When an adjective is used with the noun to wlfch the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun : as, a good man,’* an agreeable woman,” the 
best friend.” Oii some occasions, however, the adjective 
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precedes a or an : as, ** suck a shame,” as great a man 
as Alexander,” ‘‘ too careless an author,” 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives 
the singular niirubcr only ; the definite artkife^iay be 
joined also to plurals, 

Jhii there appears to be a remarkable exception to this 
rale, in the use of the adjectives and many^ (the iaiior 
chiefly with the word great before it,) ivhieh, though 
joined with plural substantives, yet admit of tae singular 
article a : as, a J't io men ; a great man^ men, 

T'hc reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phiruses : it means a small or grec.t 
number collectively taken ^ and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one who'c number, an aggre- 
gate of many collectively taken ; and therefore still re- 
tains the article </, though joined as an adjective to aplura’i 
substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjective many, and a singular noun : as. 

Full many ^ ®f Purest ray serene, 

** l^he dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear : 

•* Full many a Jlow'r is born to blush unseen, 

“ And naste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem, and many a flow *) , 
refer to vuDiy gems and many Jiowers, separately, not 
collectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
Ml the comparative and superlative degree; and itd effect 
is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely : a’?, The more I examine it, the 
better I like it, I like this the least of any,” 
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Though the definitions and uses of the articles^ as we 
have explained them, are conformable to those exhibited 
by Harris, Lowth, Johnson, Beattie, Priestley, Blair, 
Cootc, Crembie, and other respectable grammarians, 
there are ingenious writers on the subject, who strenuously 
contend, that the definitions are erroneous. These critics 
say, that, in the following sentences, A philosophical 
grammar, written by James Harris, Esquire;” There 
was a man, named John the Baptist;” The Lord 
planted a garden eastward in Eden the article a is not, 
according to our definition of it, used in a vague sense, 
to point out one single thing of the kind, in other 
respects indeterminate. They assert, that, in these and 
similar instances, it is used in a determinate sense, to 
denote, in tiie most precise manner, a particular book, a 
particular man, and a particular garden. This conclusion 
of our critics we conceive to be totally unfounded. They 
suppose that the article, in the examples adduced, applies 
to the whole of the sentences, to the subsequent and ex- 
planatory parts, as w^eli as to those which precede. But 
tlicy are not warranted in this supposition. The real 
application of the article is solely to the words philoso^ 
phical grammar^ man, and garden ; and it is therefore 
indeterminate. The circumstances which render the 
subjects precise and definite, are the subsequent expla- 
nations; which certainly do not alter or aflect the gram- 
matical nature of the article. 

The mode of arguing adopted by these writers proves 
too much, ;i£id therefore nothing. Los us try it.N operation 
on other parts of speech. The words so77ic and other arc 
allowed to be indefinite pronouns; and the words this and 
that demonstrative pronouns^. But according to the 


^ Whether these words arc considered as pronouns or adjectives, the 
reasoning upon them is of equal validity. 
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reasoning of our opponents, these pronouns would altef 
their established nature^, in such expressions as the follow- 
ing: ** Some of the Homan emperors, namely, Tiberiuj^ 
Caligula, and Nero, were extremely cruel .and 'tyran- 
nical:”* Other men, namely, Charles, Jame^, and 
Vv'illiam, were present:” This person, or some other, 
committed the fact.” I'bat man, or another, was an 
accomplice.” On the new system, the words some and 
oiher^ in these examples, would cease to be inaefinite 
pronouns; and the words this and ihat^ v ould not be 
demonstrative; because the Mioject* iu the fiist arc ascer- 
tained, and in the second rendered uncertain, by the 
subsequent expressions. It is uncjuestionably fetise rea- 
soning, to conclude that certain expressions can/iot be of 
a definite, or of an imtefiniie nature, b'^cruse it is possible, 
by the aiinexation of particular cuciimstanccs, to give 
them a diOcrent dcsiguaiion. 

With regard to the definite article, our critics produce 
the following cxagnplc, in >upport of their opinion . Be 
not afraid ye beasts of the field and relv^ing on its 
efficacy, they inquire, what particular field is brre 
meant? — The answer is obvious. The par»i»*ul. rity is 
as dearly denoted in tliis uistanco, as in the following 
phiascs: Th^* boar cut of the v liod ; Kvery be. st of 

the forest: Fi^h of the sea; Beasis of the eo th.” 'I'he 
field, the woou, the fore t, &e. are ustd bj^ wa 3 ^ of con- 
traJistinctioii, or to de.signaic sj.ccial or individu; 1 objects. 
These phrases are, theicfore, peifecily consistent with 
our explanation of thc^ nature and use of thci definite 
article. Other modes cjf expression aie adduced by our 
opponents, ;.s favouring tlie.r opiu-ion. Such as, ** The 
tree beareth her f uit ; ^I’lie Fig-tree and the Vine do 
yic^ld tneir ."tunigih:” and we arc asked, What jiar- 
Ucular tree? Does the article the point out tlie par- 
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tjcular tree or vine?” — Here too we think the reply is 
not difficult. The Tree, the Fig-tree, and the Vine, may 
be justly considered, as a figure of speech putting a part 
for the whole, or as one species of things distinguished 
from others. We say, ** The horse is a noble animal 
** I'he dog is a faithful creature meaning the species of 
animals called horse, or dog. This application of the 
definite article comports exactly with the definition : it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are mcaat. 

Though we think that the argumcnls already advanced, 
are sufficient to support our definitions of the articles, it 
may not be improper further to observe, tliat after all 
which can be done, to render the definitions and rules of 
graniinar comprehensive and accurate, men of learning 
and science know, dial they generally admit of exceptions ; 
that thcrc arc peculiar anomalies winch belong to some of 
them; extreme c..scs which may be stated ; and precise 
boundi'.rn.s which cannot be ascertained. Tliese, in the 
bands of men, more ingenious than candid, may be 
plausibly advanced ugaii.sL any S 3 ’stcm; and to those* who 
are not thoronghl) conveisant in the art, may appear to 
be material imperfections, attributable to an aiulior'. 
'work, and not to tlie nature of the subject. 
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OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Section 1. 

Of Substantives in genei'aL 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any notion : 
as, I^ndony man^ virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are tlie names appro- 
priated to individuals: as, George, London, Tliames, 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds 
containing many sorts, or for sorts containing many 
individuals under them: as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to 
them, they are used as common names : as, He 
is the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the lives of 
the Twelve Ciesars*^ 

Common names may also be used to signify in- 
dividuals, by the addition of artitrlos or pronouns : 
as, “ The boy is studious; that girl is discreet. 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken of^ and of the second, when spoken to: as, 
‘‘ Blessings attend ns on every side y be grateful, 
children of men that is /ye children of men. 

Nouns may also ho divided into the following classes : Cidletthc notmiv 
ur nouns of multitude: as, the people, the piiih.Hineiit, the aitny : AbstrarS 
nouns, or th« names of qualities abslraeted from their subslaiieos: as, 
knowledge, goodness, whil <*n ess: y'erbal or itartitipial uovtU:i: as, b< gi\initig( 
reading, writing. 
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Section 2. 

Qf Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard 
to sex. There are three genders, the MASCULINE, 
the FEMININE, and the NEUTER. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a house, a 
garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine or 
feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, he is 
setting ; and of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
ihe attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
arc by nature strong and efhcacious. Those, again, arc 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes 
of containing, or bringing forth, or wliich are peculiarly 
beautiful or ainiahic. Upon these principles, the sun is 
6Uid to be masculine; and tlie moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun’s light, to be feminine. 'I’he earth is generally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, ^c. are likewise 
made feminine, being receivers or containers. Tl’ime is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efHcacy. 
Virtue is feniininc from its beauty, and its being the ob- 
ject of love. Fortune and the church, are generally put 
in the feminine gender.— There appQars to be a rational 
foundation for these figurative distinctions, though they 

Volume In F 
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liave not been adopted in all countries. IVIany of the sub« 
stances which, in one Taiignapfc, have lna^cuilne nauies^ 
have, in others, names that are tendnine. 

Greek and Latin, and many of the modern tongues, 
have notins, some masculine, some feminine, w liich denote 
substances where sex never had < xistence, Nav, some 
languages are so particularly defective in this respect, ;ns 
to class every object, inanimate as well as animate, under 
either the rna.scuLnc or the icinin'tne gender, as they have 
no muter gender for t!*ose which arc of iifitiier sex. 
This is the c .‘'f* witii the Hebrew, FVcncli, Jtaliaii, and 
Spanish. But the FngHsli, strictly loilowing the order of 
nature, puts every noun whicli tlenoUs a male animal, 
and no others in the ‘»uj.Kcnline gender ; every name of a 
focnale animal, in the Jc mini nc ; and every animal whose 
sex is not obvious, or known, as well as every inanimate 
object whatever, in the 'ncnlcr gendtr. And this gives 
oUr language a superior advantage to most others, in the 
poetical and rhetorical style: for when nouns naturally 
neuter are converted into masculine and fcMinnine, the 
personihcatioti is more distinctly, and niore forcibly 
marked. 

The English language has three mt feliods of dis^ 
thigmsliirig the s»ex, \ iz. 


1. Hy d.ffcri'nt wunU ; as. 




14 ..If. 

tvmaUi. 

Bachelor. 

Maid. 

l>fjg. 

Bitcii. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

J )i uke. 

Duck. 

Boy. 

f i i rl . 

k.irrl. 

Couiitess- 

Brother. 

Sj«*ter. 

Fatncr. 

Mothcr. 

Buck. 

JDoe. 

Fria»'. 

Nun. 

Bull. 

<\nv. 

Gautier. 

Goose. 

Bullock cr ^ 

1 [c.ifcr. 

Hart. 

Uoc. 

JJtecr. J 

Horse. 

Mare. 

fork. 

firm 

liuxbund. 

W ife. 
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Malr. 

Female. 

Mate. 

Female. 

King. 

I-ad. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Singer. 

C Songstress or 
\ Singer. 

I.ord. 

Lady. 

Sloven. 

Slut. 

Man. 

Woman. 

Son. 

DaughteK 

blaster. 

Mistress. 

Stag. 

Hind. 

Milter. 

Spawner. 

Uncle- 

Aunt. 

Xrphcw. 

Niece. 

Wizard. 

W^itch. 

llatii. 

Ewe. 




52. By a difference of termination : 


Mile. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Abbot. 

Abbc*)S. 

Jew. 

Jewess. 

Actor. 

Actress. 

Landgrave. 

Landgravine- 

Administrator. AdministratrixLion. 

Lioness. 

Adulterer. 

Adultre^s. 

Marquis. 

Marchioness. 

Amba.ssador. 

Ambassad rcss. 

Mayor. 

Mayoress. 

Arbiter. 

Arbitress. 

Patron. 

Patroness- 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Peer. 

Peeress* 

Bridegroom. 

Bride. 

Poet. 

Poetess. 

Benefactor. 

Benefactress. 

Priest. 

Priestess. 

Caterer. 

Cateress, 

l^rince. 

Princess. 

Chanter. 

Chantress. 

Prior. 

Prioress. 

Conductor. 

Conductress. 

Prophet. 

Propiietess. 

CounU 

Countess. 

Protector. 

Protectress. 

Deacon. 

Deaconess. 

Shepherd. 

Shepherdess. 

Duke. 

Duchess. 

Songster. 

Songstress- 

Elector. 

Electress. 

Sorcerer. 

Sorceress. 

Emperor. 

Empress. 

Sultan. 

r Sultanessy 

Enchanter. 

P^nchantress. 


\ Sultana. 

Executor. 

Executrix* 

Tiger. 

Tigress. 

Oovernor. 

Ooverness. 

Trakor. 

Traitress* 

Heir. 

Heiress. 

Tutor. 

Tutoress. 

Hero. 

Heroine. 

Viscount. 

Viscountess. 

Hunter. 

Huntress. 

Votary. 

V otaress. 

Host. 

Hostess. 

■Widower. 

W’'idow. 
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3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to the 
substantive : as. 


A cock-sparrow. 
A inan-serv<int« 

A lie-goat. 

A hc-bear. 

A male child. 
IVIale descendants. 


A hen- sparrow. 

A maid-servant. 

A she-goat. 

A slie-bear, 

A female child. 
Female descendant!?. 


It sometimes happens, that the same noiiii is either mas- 
culine or feminine. Tlie parent^ child, cousin^ friend, 

neighbour, serxauLt, and several others, are used inddTer- 
ently for mates or females. Tiiesc words cannot properly 
be said to denote a distinct species of gender, as some 
writers on English grammar have asset ud, and who de- 
nominate them the common gender. 'I’here is no such 
gender belonging to the Jangiiage, '^Fhe business of 
parsing can be effectually performed, without having re- 
course to a coynmon gender. 'I'hus, we may sriy ; Barents 
is a noun of the masciiline and feminine gi nder; Parent, 
if doubtful, is of the masculine n;* feminine gender ; and 
Parent, if the gender is known by llic construction, is of 
the gender so ascertained. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make ns feel our want : for when 
we say of a w^oman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, w’e perceive an impropriety in the icr- 
inination, which wo cannot avoid; but we can j^ay, that 
she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 
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Section 3. 

Of Number. 

Number is the consideration of an object, as 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one object : 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one: as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singular 
form: as, wlieat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c. ; 
others, only in the plural form: as, bellows, scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers : as, 
deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed 
by adding .v to the singular: as, dove, doves^ face, 
faces i thought, thoughts. But when the substan- 
tive singular ends in .r, c/i soft, sh, y.v, or .9, we add 
es III the plural: as, box, boxes'; church, churches; 
lash, lashes; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebusses. If the 
singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by 
adding s: as, monarch, monarchs ; distich, dis^, 
tichs. 

Noi’ns which end in o, have soinctinies cSy added to the 
plural ; a<, car^o, echo, hero, iiegio, maiitfcsto, potato, 
volcano, wo; and sometimes only s, as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, 'er ‘gliQ. 

F 3 
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Nouns ending in or fe^ are rendered plural by tlie 
change of those tcrmiiiatipiis into xes : as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves; wife, wives; except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, w-hich form the plural by the adilition 
of s. Those which end have the regular plural; as, 

ruff, raffs; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular. With no otltvr 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into tes in the plural : 
as, beauty, beauties; fly, flics. But the y is not elianged, 
when there is another vowel in the syllabic : as, kcj’, keys ; 
delay, delays; attorney, attornej’s. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the /r of the 
singular into e: as, man, men; woman, women; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural: as, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse, |nake lice and mice. Penny, makes pence; or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice (for pia^ ) ; 
<l\c, dies (for coining). 

It is a general rule, that all names of things measured 
or w'eighed, have no plural; for in them net number, but 
quantity, is regarded ; as, wool, wine, oil. M^lien we 
speak, however, of dillercnt kinds, we use the plural ; as, 
the coarser wools, the richer wines, the finer oils. 

It is agreeable to analog^^, and the practice of the gene- 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns : pains, riches, alms : and also, mathematics, 
metaphijsics, politics, ethics, optics, pneumatics , with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Hr. Johnson says, that the adjective much is sometimes a, 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating withpazn^ 
as a plural noun; as, “much pains.” The connexion^ 
however, is nqt to be recommended. . 

The word news is now almost universally considered as 
belonging fo the singular number. 
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The noun means is used both in the singular and the 
|dural number. 

As a general rule for the use of the word means, as 
■either singular or { lural, it would render the construction 
icss vague, and the ex|iression therefore Jess ambiguous, 
were wc to cni/iioy it as singular, when the mediacioa or 
m'itruineiitaliiy ui' one thin^ is implied; and, as pluraf, 
when two or more medintinff causes are referred to- " He 
ivas carefui to observe what means employed by bis 

ad vers nries, to counteract his scJieiiies.*’ Here 7neans is 
properly joined with a plural verb, several methods of 
oountcraction being signified. 'I'he king consented ; 
and, by f/tis iin aits, all hope of success was lost.” Here 
hilt one mediating circumstance is implied ; and the noun 
it«, therefore, used as singular. 


The following -words, 

which have l>ecn iuloptod iroin the Hebrew, Creek, and Latin languages, 
ai‘e thus dibtinguiahcd, with respect to number. 


S5nj;ulnr. 

riur.»l. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Cherub. 

Cherubim. 

Pliocnomcnou. Phoenomena. 

Seraph. 

Seraphim. 

Appendix. 

i Appendices 

Antithesis. 

Antitheses. 

\ Appendixes. 

Automaton. 

Automata. 

Arcanum. 

Arcana. 

Basis- 

Bases. 

Axi^. 

Axes. 

Crisis. 

Cri'ics. 

C'alx. 

Calces. 

Ciiterion. 

Cruerid. 

Datum. 

Data. 

Diiuresis. 

Diareses. 

Effluvium. 

Effluvia. 

Ellipsis. 

FJhpses. 

Encomium. 

( Encomia or 

Emphasis. ^ 

Fni phases. 

\ Encomiums. 

Hypothesis. 

Hypotheses. 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Metamor- 

phosis. 

( Metaiiior- 
p hoses. 

Genius. 

Genii*. 


* Oe/ri/, when denoting aerial spirits : GenM^irs^ when signifying persoat 
of genius. 


F 4 
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Singular. 

Tlural. 

Singular* 

PlurSI. 

Genus. 

Genera. 

Memoran- 

f Memot anda ar 


f Indices er 

dum. 

1. Memorandums 

Index. 

\ Indexes 

Radius. 

Radii. 

Lamina. 

Laminae. 

Stamen. 

Stamina. 

Medium. 

Media. 

Stratum. 

Strata. 

Magus. 

Magi. 

Vortex. 

Vortices. 


Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number: as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner, when adopted into 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 


Section 4, 

Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective f. 

The nominative case simply expresses the name 
of a thing, or the subject of the verb ; as, ** Tlie 
boy plays;” The girls learn.” 

The possessive case expresses the i^elation of pro- 
perty or possession j and has an apostrophe with 
the letter s coming after it : as, ‘‘ The scholar’s 
duty;” “ My father’s house.” 


* Indexes, when it signifies pointers, or Tables of contents: Indites, when 
referring to Algebraic quantities. 

*t' The possessive is sometimes called the genitive case } and the 

objective^ the accusative. 
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When the plural ends in s, the others is omitted, 
but the apostrophe is retained : as, On eagles^ 
wings;*' “ The drapers' company^." 

Sometimes also, when the singular terrninates 
in ssy the apostrophic s is not added : as, For 
goodness’ sake;” “ For righteousness’ sake.” 

The objective case expresses the object of an 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a 
verb active, or a i>i eposition : as, John assists 
Charles;” They live in London.” 


Ilnglish bubstaiilives arc declined m the following manner. 


I\omhiativc Case. 
Possessive Case* 
Oljcctive Case. 


Singular. 

A mother. 
A mother’s. 
A motlier. 


Flural. 

Mothers: 

Mothers’. 

Mothers. 


Nominative Case. 
Possessive Case. 
Objective Case. 


The man. 
The man’s. 
The man. 


The men. 
The men’s 
Tlie men. 


The Kiiglisli language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
part, ]>rcpor»itions. T'he Greek and Latin among the 
ancient, and some too among the modern languages, as. 


^ As a proof of the utility of marking the genitive plural with the 
apwslrox>hc, wc n<*ed recur only to a few coniinun x>hrases. 

All tlir ship$ masts were blown away. 

All the trees leaves %vcre blown off. 


In these, and similur phrases, it is only the apostrophe, placed before or 
after the that detenpinos the ship; and trees to be either singular or 
phiral. 
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the German, vary ihe termination or ending of the »ub- 
siantive, to answer the same purpose ; an example of 
which, in the Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the 
nature and use of cases, viz. 


JVomi native. 

Singular. 

Dominus, 

A Lord. 

Gen if ire. 

Domini, 

Lord’s, of a Lord, 

Dathe, 

Domino, 

'I'o a Lord. 

^Scc usafive. 

Dominum, 

A Lord. 

J~t tea five. 

Domim’, 

() L.ord, 

Ahlaiivt. 

Domino, 

By a Lord. 

Nominative. 

Pltiral. 

Domini, 

Lords. 

Genitive, 

D^.JMjyourM, 

Lords’, of LooL. 


Dominjs, 

To Louis. 

Accusative, 

Dominos, 

Lords. 

Vocative. 

Domini, 

O Lords. 

Ablati\ e. 

J '.MINIS, 

B3' Lords. 


Some wr’tcrs think, that the relations signiiieJ b3' ilie 
addition of <.rt»Cirs ami prepositions to tlic noun, may 
p!0})erlv' be dcuoniincUed cases, in Lnghsh ; and tiiat, on 
this piinciple, there are, in our language, as many cases 
as in the Latin tongue. }>tit to this mode of furinnig cases 
for our suhstantlve^, there are strong objections. Ic would, 
indeed, be a lornial and useless arrangement of nouns, 
articUs, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this 
narnre uere to be considered as constituting cases, the 
Fnglish language would have a much greater iiuiiiher of 
them, than the Greek and I^tin tongues : for, as every 
prepiosition has its distinct meaning and cHect, every 
coiiibination of a preposition and article with tiie noun, 
would form a ddferent relation, and would constitute a 
distinct case. I’liis would encumber our language w.th 
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may new terms, and a lieavy aod useleM load of dis- 
tinctions*. 

On the principle of imltatincr other languages m names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, live or 
six declensions, distinguislieU according to the various 
modes of fonning the plural of substantives, with at lea^t 
lialf a do/en cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complele arrangement of English nouns, in all their 
iiappings. Sec on this subject ike f/ih and ninth sections 
/»r t/ic sirf/i chapter of Etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, there seems to 
be great propriety iti admitting a case in English substan- 
tives, wliicli shall serve to denote the objects of active 
veih*; and of prepositions; -end winch i-, theiefore, pro- 
peily termed the objective case. The general idea of case, 
doubtless, lia«; a reference to the terminativ.') of the noun : 
but there arc many instances, both in Greek and Latin, 
in which the nominative and accuhativc cases have pre- 
ciaely the same form, and are distinguished only by the 
relation they bear to other words in the sentence. We 
are therefore warranted by analogy, in applj’ing this 
principle to onr own language, as far as utility, and the 
idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in English, 
a noun governed by an active verb, or a preposition, is 
very ditl'ereiiily circumstanced, from a noun in the nomi- 


♦ If oases are to be distin^nisbed by the different significations of the 
noun, or by the difforont rolations it nia}* bear to the governing vrurd, theft 
we have m our ianguago as many cases almiYst, as there, are prepasitious : 
and, above a man, beneath a man, beyond a man. mnnd about a man, 
vitliin a man, without a man, j hall be a«i well a?, of a man. to a 

and with a ni.in. /)r. Beaiiie, 
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native, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehen* 
bive case, correspondent to that diderence, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsinjr, and of showing the 
connexion and dependence of words, will be most con- 
venient! v accomplished, by the adoption of such a case ; 
and the irregularity of liaving our nouns sometimes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot be said to be in any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety, 
of assigning to English substantives an objective case : 
but a renewed, critical examination of the subject; an ex- 
aiiiinalion to which he was prompted by the extensivt* and 
increasing demand for the grammar, has produced in his 
mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our language are 
entitled to thi^ comprehensive objective ease. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, tlie 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term: as, king of Great Britain's dominions.” 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the follow'ing 
form: ** My friend's wife’s sister a sense which would 
be better expressed by saying, ‘‘ the sister of my friend’s 
wife or, ** My friend’s sister in law.” Some gram- 
marians say, that in each of the following phrases, viz. 

A bo<jk of my brother’s,” A servant of the queen’s,” 

A soldier of the king’s*,” there are two genitive cases*; 
the first pliiase implying, ** one of the books of iiiy 
brother,” the next, ** one of the servants of the queen 
and the last^ ‘‘ one of the soldiers of the king.” But as 
the preposition governs the objective case; and as there 
gre not, in each of these sentences, two apostrophes with 
the leiier s coming after them, we cannot with propriety 
say, tha^ there arc two genitive cases. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OF ADJECTIVES. 


Section 1. 

(if the itolure qf Adjectives, and the dei'rees of comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
to express its quality : as, " An industrious man j” 
“ A virtuous woman;” “ A benevolent mind.” 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus we say, 
“ A careless boy ; careless girls.” 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; the POSITIVE, the COMPARATIVE, and 
the SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees cif coniparisuii ; but the fiist of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a 
degree of comparison; as it seems lo be nothing more 
than the siniple form of the adjective, and not to iniph’' 
either comparison or degree. Tliis opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com- 
parison or degree, by containing a secret or general re- 
ference to other things : as, when we s.iy, “ he is a tall 
mat),” “ tl)is is a_/a/F diy,” we make some reference to 
the ordinary size of men, and to difV«*rai)t weather. 
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The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or climinution : as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the 
positive in signification ; as, wiser, greater, loss 
wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens tlie 
positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wi&ont, 
greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the com- 
parative, by adding r or c?*,* and the superlati\ e, 
by adding s/. or esf, to the end of it : ;>•<, wise, 
wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest. And iJie 
adverbs more and mos/, placed before the adjec- 
tive, have the same effect: as, wise, wise 

viqfit wise. 

The termination tsh may be accounted in some sort a« 
degree of comparison, by which the signihcatioii is dimi- 
lushcd below the positive : as blacky hlackishy or tending 
to blackness; salty salthliy or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is verv properly used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality ; as, she is rather 
pri*fu;>e in her expenses.’’ 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared b3" er 
and est I and dissyllables by more and most: as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Jiis- 
s3dlables ending in^; as, happj^, lovely ; and in 1 e after a 
mute, as able, ample; or accented on the last sellable, as, 
discreet, polite; easily admit of er and est : as, happier, 
happiest; abler, ablest; politer, politest. Words of 
more than two sylUbics hardly ever admit of those ter- 
minatioits. 
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In snwic words the superlative is formed hy adding tUe 
adverb 7/iosl to the end of them: as, nrdiermost, utter- 
iiiost or utmost; undermost, ftppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, t'nere are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt ttj g<*i the better of analogy, ) that are iiregulr*r in tins 
ve-sjK'ct ; as, good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; 
liHlc, less, least; much or many, more, most; nea'-, 
luaier, nearest or next; late, later, latest or list; old, 
older or eliler, oldest or eldest and a few oihcrs. 

An adject ive put without a substantive, wiih the de- 
li n te article before it, becomes a substantive in sense ai'd 
meaning, and is wr.lten as a substantive: as, Provi- 
dviic e rewards the good ^ and punishes the bad.'"'' 

Various nouns placed before other nouns as^nniiS the 
riatuic of adjt ctives : as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, 
meadow ground, ^c. 

Numeral adjecti\es are cither cardinal, or ordhi il : ea*- 
dmal, as one, two, llnee, ^c. ; ordii»al, as first, sei oiKi, 
durd, iVc. 


‘J. 

Remarks on ihe suljevt of Camparison, 

li’ we consider the subject of conipai-ison attr ntlvely, 
w'c shall perceive that t'le de«jrces of it arc infinite in 
nuiiiher, oral least indefinire. — A mountain is laiger tfiaii 
a mite; — by how many degrees? How niucli bigger is 
the eaith than a grain of sand ? By how many degrees 
Wcis Socjates w iser than Alcibiades? or by how many is 
snow whiter than this pa|>er ? It is plain, that to ^he^e, 
and the l.kc questions, no dcjiriite answers can be re* 
turned. 
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In quantities^ however, that may be exactly measarecl, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch; and an hour 
is sixty times the length of a minute. • J3ut, in regard to 
quAlities^ and to those quantities which cannot be mea- 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are iniinite or indefinite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be 
convenient, if language were to express many of them. 
In regard to unmeasured quantities and qualiiies, the 
degrees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligiblv, at least, if not accurately, 
b 3 ’ certain adverbs, or words of like import: as, ‘‘So- 
crates was much wiser than Alcibiades “ Snow is a 
great deal whiter than this paper;” “ Kpaminondas was 
by Jar ttic most accomplished of the Thebans “ Tim 
evening star is a very splendid objert, but the sun is 
comparably more splendid “ The l^city is iiifiniichf 
greater than the greatest of his cicaturcs.” The Inae- 
curacy of these, and the like expressions, is not a material 
inconvenience; and, if it w'erc, it is unavoidable: for 
human speech can only express hiiinan liiougiil; and 
where thought is necessarily inaccurate, language must be 
so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly^ or any other of si- 
milar import, is put before the positive, it is called by 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, whicli has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus x^ery eloquent, is termed the superlative of eminence; 
most eloquent, the superlative of eoinp.irisori. In the su- 
perlative of eiiii lienee, something of comparison is, how- 
ever, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot 
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ronsonably call a man very eloquent, without comparing 
his eloquence witli tiic eloquence of other men. 

'^I'he comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the s.iinc prc-cniiiiei)cc or iiifeiiority as the superlative, 
'i’liu'i, the ‘^(‘ntcnce, Of all acquirements, virtue iS the 
^aluahlr^^'' conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
Ijwinir: Virtue is mere valuable than every other ac- 

quirement.’* 

As there are some t|nalities which admit of comparison, 
there arc otlicrs whidi admit of none. Such, for ex- 
ainplts are those whicli denote that quality of bodies 
arising fi 0111 their figure: as when we say, A circular 
tabic; a qioulrdiiiXiddr ccwixK a conical piece of metal/* 
The icasou is, t^^at a million of things participating 
the ^ imc tiguie, ji.iriicipalc it equally, if they do it at all. 
To siiy, ihcicfore, that wiiile A and 15 arc bolli quadran- 
Lular, A is more or less (|uadrangular thin 15, is absurd. 
'1 he same holds tiuc in all attributives denoting 
>^Ljn/i/icSy of whatever nature. Thus the two-fooi rule C 
»*annot be more a txco-f 'oot rule, than any other of the same 
ii'ngth. For as there can be no comparison without ?Vz- 
UnisLon or ri )iii'iSiO}iy and as there can be no intension or 
! emission in t/Li)i^'s alxciu/s dejiniic^ these attributives can 
admit of no comparison. By the same method of reason- 
ing, wc diiicover the cause why no substantive is suscep- 
tible of these degrees of comparison. A mountain cannot 
oe said more to be, or to exist, than a molehill ; but the 
more or less must be sought fur in their qualities. 


Volume /. 
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or PROxof:ss. 

A PjiONoUN is a word usod inslt-ad of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the sanu' 
Avord : as, The man is hap[^y ; he is benevolent j 
he is uscfid*^.’’ 

There are three kinds of ]>ronouns, viz. the 
PRHSONAL, the RiXATlVC, and tlie ADJKdlVJf 
PRONOUNS. 


StCTloN J. 

Of the Personal Pt onoims. 

Theue ure five Personal Pronoinis, viz. J. thou, 
he, she, it s w ith their plurals, ice, ye or jjou, tiny. 

Personal pronouns udmtl of person, number, 
gender, and case. 

The porsuiih of pronoun*; aie tViicf in each uurnbfr, t 

/, is the first ]>ersou ^ 

is the second person > Singular. 

//e, she, or if, is the thiiil person 3 

70, is the first person 1 

JV ov i/oi/y is the secoiui peiijoii > Plural. 

Thnj, is the third person j 


♦ The pionoun U also used to rtpre.-^ent an ndji a st^Titt-iicc, a pari 

of a bi'-nirace, >oiiietimrs c’Vi u a mtii •« iil piopo>>tioiia: as, “They 
auppOhcd him to to hi/iocff/tf u./iuh ht* cvrlaniU wj't ** His fiieiid 

bore the abuse very patient Ij j u ntt h h* rwd t\j un icai^v. !i:s iiuleucss. U 
produced, at length, uontcu.pt anu in^olcuce.** 
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This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflt ct, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse: first, the person who speaks, 
may speak of himself; secondly, he may speak of the 
person to whom he addresses himself ; thirdly, he* may 
speak of some other person : and as the speakers, the 
persons spoken to, and the other persons spoken of, may 
be man3', so each of tiiese persons must have the plural 
number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural: as, 
/, thou^ he ; zve^ ye or you^ they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person sin- 
gular of the pronouns, Ac, she^ it. He is mascu- 
Jiiie ; she is fenniniiie; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis^ 
tinctioii of gender in the pronouns: but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender; at least, when some particular per- 
&>on or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly, the pronoun singular of the third 
Xierson has the^ three genders, he, she, it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective. 

The ohjeciive case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
<lifferent from that of the nominative, or the possessive 
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Tho p#’I'4.o;m1 

pronouns arc thus 


Tcr5/»n. 

C ‘hO. 

SiJi'’iiIar. 

riui.i’ 


A’uni. 

I. 

AW. 


/V.v.y. 

Mine. 

Ours. 


ObJ. 

Me. 

Us. 

Second. 

Xom. 

’1 liOU. 

Ye or you. 


Pr.s-s. 

. 'I'liiiie. 

Yours. 


Ohf. 

'\ Ik'O. 

^'ou. 

Third. 

\i/>n. 

He. 

Tliey. 

Mas. 

Puss. 

llis. 

Tlieirs. 


O!)/. 

Him. 

I'lieui. 

Third. 

Xom. 

She. 

TIk y. 

Fern. 

Pos.s. 

Hers. 

I'lKhs. 


Obj. 

Her. 

Tbeiu. 

Third. 

Xom. 

It. 

Yluy. 

A\uter. 

Pass. 

Its. 

Tlieirs. 


Obj. 

It. 

Tliein. 


The proprii'ty of adoiitting his^ hers, niirs^ i/ours^ 3^r. 
as pobseshive eases of the personal pronoun <, ha.s been 
disputed by some respectable er.tie", though the ntiluro 
and ineaiiuig ot ilicsc words, ami t n; eoncurrcMU pruc.ice 
of our lb St 1 •mmariati«, li.ivc ass giu:il t;»etn t!i s rank 
and dcnoiuitiaiion. The tr tics in '^npport of tin ir 

objection, that these supposed pos>essiveN are actually 
used in the noiuinative and objective casi's ; and that 
therefoie our chissification must be erroneous. 'J'he in- 
stances which they offer, in proof of their allep^ation, are 
«ucb as the followins: : *• My pleasure s are past ; hc'7‘s 
2 /ours txvQ to c< line:” Thev applandt^d ln> con.lnct, but 
condemned hers ami yours.** A liiiK reUection w.il, huw-. 
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cvor, show that lhi*sc* pronouns, in the exi'inplcs pro luced, 
auj nt)t j;i the tiuiiiiiiative and objective ease<, but in the 
possessive case. 'J'lie ioliuwin^ rtppea's to be the true 
coristi iictioii of the-c sentences ; “My pleasures are past ; 
the plvasurt s of her and of you are to come:” “ They 
applriudi d Ills cundtK'1, but condemned the conduct oj^ her 
and of you y That tins is the right cniisti uction will more 
clearly appear, if we substiUite nmniN for the pronouns: 
“ My pleasures are ])ast; Mark’s and Ann’s arc to come 

They aj)plauded his conduct, but condemned Mdr3*s 
and Ann’s:” that i^', “ AI art’s and Ann’s [ilcasuies; 
Marv’s and Ann’s c^'otivirt.” 

The object ion too of our craics, tliut t!ic phrase, “ An 
arcjiiaintarice vf yours supposes tlu' .'anic word to admit 
of two diffcreiu sigtjs ot tiic cas(‘, seems to be of no 
Validity. Instances of a double genitive, as it is called, 
are not uncommon in our language, and they are far 
from imiilying an}- absur.litv. We properly An 

accjuaintance of Peter"' s A soldier of ike kiug'sP-^ 

Sec Sj’ntax, Rule x. Note d. page 245. 

'I4ic possess. ves under consideration, like other parts of 
gramuiiir, nuiy indeed li.ivc some jiropenies peculiar to 
themselves ; and may not, in te.cir present form, be 
readily accominovlatt:d to every circumstance belonging 
to the possessive Ccc-c:s of nouns; but they should not, on 
tills slight prctenc'e, be dispoN*-c scvi of the right and 
jirivilegc, which, from time iinnicmorlal, thc 3 ' have en- 
joyed. 


SECTION 2. 

Of the Ueiaiive Pronouns 

IlKbATiVE Pronouns are such as relate, in geno- 
%al, to some word or phrase going before, which 
is thence called the antecedciil : they are, icho 

G3 
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which, and that : as, « The man is happy who 

lives virtuously*.” 

What is a kind of compound relative, including 
both, the antecedent and the relative, and is equi- 
valent to that which: as, “ This is wimt I wanted j” 
that is to say, “ the thing which I wanted.” 

Who is applied to persons, which to animals and 
inanimate things : as, He is a friend, who is 
faithful in adversity;” ** The bird, which sung so 
sweetly, is flown ;” ** This is the tree, which pro- 
duces no fruit.” 

That, as a relative,, is often used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which. It is 
applied to both persons and things : as, He 
that acts wisely deserves praise;” “ Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman.” 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singular and ]piura!. 

Jfominative. Who, 

Possessive^ Whose, 

Objective n W hom . 

Whichj that, and what^ are likewise of both numbers, 
but they tdo not vary their termination ; except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which : as. 

Is there any other doctrine whose followers arc pu^ 
pished ?** 

And thr fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

IBronght death/' mjlton^ 

♦ The relative pronoun, when used interrogatively, relates to a wjprd o? 
phrase, which is not antecedent, hut subsequent, to the relativ£ fiee note 
und^r the VJ. Rule of Syntax. 
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Pure tlie joy without allay. 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity/^ young, 

** The lights and shades, whose well accor.led strife 

Gives all the stiviigih and colour of our life/* pope, 

•• This is one of the <'lcarest characteristics of its being a religion 
hhose crigiu is divine.** blair. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for 
three: as, “ Piiilosophy, end is to instruct us in the 

knowledge of nature,” for, “ Pijilosophy, iheaud of which 
is to instruct us,” Sa*. 

Who^ which y and u'hut^ have sometimes the words soever 
and ever amiexcid to them; as, re hosoex^er nr whoever^ 
whichsoever or whu'hece7\ whufsoexier or whatever but 
they are seldom used in modern st\le. 

The wonl that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it irlaj^ be turned into who or which with- 
out dcstro 3 ing the sense: as, "^"hey that (who) reprove 
us, may be our be:.t fiiends;’* Iroui every thing that 
(which) you see, deri%’^e insiruct‘on.” It is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualilies : as, 'Fhat boy is industrious 
“ 'rhat belongs tome;” meaning, that book, that desk, 
^c. It is a euiijiiiietion, when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which^ wlilunit destroy- 
ing the sense; as, ** Take care tiMt eveiy day be well em- 
ployed.” I Ijope he wdll believe that I have not acted 
improperly.” 

/rVza, which j and what^ are cubed Ititcrrogatives^ \\hen 
they are used in asking tpiestions : as, “ JVho is he?” 
** Which is the book?” “ What are you doing?” 

Whether was formerly made use ol lo signify interroga- 
tion : as, ** Whether ul these sh ill 1 clioosr ?” but it is now 
seldo.n used, the interrogative which being. substituted for 

G 4 
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it. Some Grammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither it points to the dual 
number ; and would contribute to render our expressions 
concise and delinite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a sepa- 
rate kind of pronouns : but they arc too nearly related to 
the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render 
such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the 
character of relatives, when they become interrogatives. 
The only difference is, that without an interrogation, the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antecedent, 
definite, and known ; with an interrogation, to a subject 
nvhich is subsequent, indefiiute, and unknown, and which 
it is expected that the answer should express ^ud ascertain* 


Section 3- 

Of the Adjective Pronottna, 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into 
four sorts: namely, the possessive, the distributive^ 
the demonstrative, and the indejinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to pos- 
session or property. There are seven of them ; 
viz. my, thy, his, her, our, your, their. 

Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly 
used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with a 
vowel, or a silent h : as, Blot out all mine iniquities.’* 

The possess! ves, his, mine, thine, may be accounted 
either possessive pronouns, or the possessive cases of their 
respective personal pronouns. 
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When the possessive pronouns are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted from them only by an adjective, they 
admit of no variation, whatever be tlse number or case of 
the noun : as, J/y young cou^in is here, he knows my 
parents; /.'V merit is great, she lives with relstions ; 
our booKS ar:^ tt)rn, we own our faults; Mcfr situation is 
miserable, I admire their noble virtues. 

When they arc soparateil from the noun by a verb, or 
when the noun is iiiidtirstood, all of the^n except his, vary 
tlicir tci^iinal ions : as, I his hat is mine, and the other is 
thine ; those trii skirts are hi‘)\i ; tiiis house is ours, and that 
is yours ; theirs, is more eommociious than ours. But tbc&e 
variations are In fact the possessive cases oj* the personal 
pronouns. 

'J'lie two words civn and self, are used irt conjunction 
with ])roiiouus. (hen is add d to po&scssivcs, both singu- 
lar and plural : as, V.y oxen hand, ourcxeii house.” It is 
eniphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition: 
as, “ I live in vij/ oxen house,” that is, not in a hired 
house.” Self is added to possessives : as, nnjsclfy yourselves : 
and bometimes to personal pronouns ; as, himself, itself, 
ihemsclvKS. It then, like oven, expresses emphasis and 
opposition ; as, “ I did this myself,” that is, ‘^iiol another;^* 
or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, “ We hurt ourselves 
by vain rage.” 

llimstlj, themselves, arc now used in the nominative case, 
instead of hissel/, their selves: as, Ite came himself 

lie himseif shall do this;” Tiiey performed it them- 
selves.” 

2. The distributive are those, which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as taken 
separately and singly. They are each, every, either : 
as, “ Each of liis brothers is in a favourable situa- 
tion/’ ‘‘ Every man must account for hinaself/' 
I have not seen either of them.” 
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Each relates to two or more persons or thinjjs, and sig*- 
tiifiesy eitlier of the two, or every one of any nmiiber taken 
separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifiFS 
each 04 >e of tlu ni all, taken seprirately. This pronoun vi\.s 
formerly ^^ed apart from its noun ; but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except iu legal proceedings: as, in the 
phrase “all and every of them.’* 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and signifies, the one or the other. To sa^’, “ eith^ of the 
three,” is therefore improper. It should be, “ any of the 
three.** 

Neither im[Sorts “ not either C’' that is, not one nor the 
other; as, “ Neither of-iiiy friends w'as there.” It more 
tha*i two are alluded to, it should be, “None of my friends 
w'as there.” 

•3. The demonstrative are those, which precisely 
point out the subjects to which they relate: this 
and thaty these and ihoscy are of this class : as, 
“ This is true charity ; that is only its image. ' 

This refers to the nearest person or thiusj^ and 
that to the most tlistant: as, “ This man is more 
intelligent tliaii thatT This indicates tlie latter, 
or last mentioned; ihaty the former, or first men- 
tioned; as, Both wealth and poverty are tempta- 
tions; ihaty tends to excite pride, ihisy discon- 
tent.'' 

Perhaps the w^ords former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonsti alive pronouns, especially lu 
mail}’ of their applications. The folio wdng senieiice may 
serve as an example: “ It was happy for the st«te, that 
FcibiuFB continued in the command with Minucius: the 
former* s phlegm w'as a check upon the latter's vivacity,** 
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4. The indefinite are those, which express their 
subjects ill an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind: seme^ oilier ^ any^ one^ aU^ 
such, &c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are 
varied. One has a |>ossessive case, which it forms in the 
same manner as substantives: as, o7ie, onds. This word 
has a general signiiication, meaning people at large ; and 
sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person who is 
speaking : as, One ought to pity the distresses of man^ 
kind.” ‘‘ One is apt to love one*s self.” This- word is 
often used, by good writers, in the plural number : as, 
“ The great ones of the world;” The boy wounded 
the old bird, and stoic the young ones:** My wife and 
the little ones arc in good health.” 

Othef is dvcliucd in the following: manner; 

Singular. Floral. 

Nom. Other Others, 

Poss. Other*! Others*, 

Obj. Other * Others, 

The plural others is only used when apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as. 

When you have perused these papers, I will send you 
the others*\ “ He pleases some, bnt he disgusts others** 
When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation : as, the other man,” the 
other men.” 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde* 
finite pronouns, ** Some of you are wise and good;” 
few of them were idle, the others industrious;** Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable;” ** One ought to 
know ends own mind ;** “ They were all present ;** ** Sttch 
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IS the stiite of man, th .» lie is never Jil rest *• Somr are 
happy, will If of iters a-, c iiiisorable.” 

"^i he word another composed of the iniiefiJiite article 
preiiKcd to the wtird a/hir, 

]Vo7J€ is Used in Uotij iin.jibcrs: as, i>. so ilc.if as 

he that wili not 1.% :ir A'h/zc of tho-.e c.ie tvjiial to 

these.” It '•com'? o'ltiKi.ihy to have signified, aecorling 
to its derivation, not o?t(\ and tficrefoie to h.ave hid no 
plural; but there is good author»tv for the ir-e of it in tlic 
plural iinmber: a-*, ‘‘ taat unto Ik'p ref urn agaia.** 

l^rov, i\. 19. Tei'ins of peace teere mne voiichs.if’d.” 
Milton. ]S^o}2e of them a7*c vaiied to express the 
gender.” Azotic o? them have diircreiit endings for the 
numbers.” Lowtu’s rnf)'odiicfion. A^one of their pro- 
ductions are extant.” Blai.!. 

We have endeavoured to di'^tinguKh, and expl.iMi the 
nature of the adjective pronouns ; but it is diilicult to 
divide them in an exact ; #d unexccption ihle manner. 
Some of them, in particidar 5i]>»)liccitioiis, might have been 
dilTcrentlj classed ; b.t" it is prcbunied that, in gcnerril, 
the distribution is loleiably correct. -Ml t!;«‘ {no'iouns, 
except the perse 'al and velaiive, may indeed, in «i gcfn'ral 
view of them, be comatlcrcd as dtjinifive pronouns, hc*cau&e 
they define or asceria n the extent of the common ruime, 
or general term, to which they reler, or are joined, but 
as CuCh class of them does thi'’’, more or less exaedy. or 
in a manner peculiar to iiself, a div i^lon achij/ted to tliis 
circunistaocc appears to be suiiablo to l ie ii ituix* of things, 
and the understantling; of leai ners. 

It j>. the opuiion rd* seme respectable gramma ianc, that 
the words fitis^ fhaf^ suc/ty his, fhci)\ our, ike. 

are pronoun*^, when they arc used sepaiatily from the 
nouns to winch they relate; but tliat, when thc'y arc 
joined to those nouns, they arc not to be cousidcred as 
belonging to tins species of words; because, in tins 
association, they rather ascertain a substantive, than sup* 
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plv the; niaro of ono. Thoy ns ort t!;a^, in ihc phra*.^^, 

« «^ivc me ihnf ‘‘ this is Johi^.s,” iiiid such s\qv^^ some 
of ycui,” the words in italics arc lirtj '.oiins ; but t Mt, in 
the followii'.cr phr.mcs, they arc not proiioiiie. ; “ //z/*ybo(ik 
i, ifi-ti iictivvs” sonic boys .iwt iju^c.jions,” ?«j/.hcciUli 
is declin’!!^,” ‘‘ our heuxts are tieceitful,” &c. Other 
gramma! i ms tliink, that none of thjj^e foiins of speech 
e:i’i propel ly be called pronouns; as * he J2;enni!ie p»*onown 
stands by itself, without the aid ot .i neiin exj^ressed or 
understood. 'I’li.^y are of opinion;, that in t h^** ex pressions, 

■“ Give me that “ this is %Tcj]iirs,’* &c. the noun is 
unilerstood, and most be supplied in ilic mind of 
the reader: as, ‘‘Give me i/ntf booh /’ “ //•/? book is 
doliri’s,” “ and such persons were some pci'sons amJngst 
yon.” 

Some writers are of opinion, that the pronouns should 
be clashed into y/fA A/^7fxr aiKW/c//t'<7/i e pronouns. Under 
ilie former, tlu'y include tin; personal and tlie rcbitive ; 
mid«*r the la*^fr, all t’*e oiheis. But this division, tlioiiprk 
a neat out*, does not aj ])ear to be accurate. yVIl t* e rela- 
tive 'pronouns will imt rangt* iiiulcr the substantive head. — 
’^^'e have di liibmetl tiie^e p.nis of spceeli, in the mode 
which we think most correct and nnclligiblc : bin, for the 
mfoi ni iiion of sludctits, an i to direet ihcir iinpmics on 
tiie subject, we state the d.llcrcnt oinnions of seveutl jadi- 
ci..U'. writers on Gratnmar. 

So nc <^niinmari uis baVe eojisniered tiie art id s, and all 
the ailjeciivc pronouns, as pun* aejv ctives. O'Jier.s have 
proceeded so far as to chxss even the rcl..ti'ce pio.ioutis 
aiiioni; the adjectives. Ollieis ayain ha\e placed the pro- 
nouns Z/i/.v, that, ofhc)\ some, nuijy ^c. in the rank of arli-. 
des. 'I'hesc inuovatiuiis are, however, net likely to be 
of any use, or to meet witi) p^encral appi obatii>n. An 
alheiciice to the established terms and arrangement, pro- 
duces many advantages, and occasions no ir.ateri.il 
inconvenience. It is eavy to advance plausible objuCiitms 
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lig«inst alitiost every definition, rule, and arrangement of 
grammar. But in mosit cases of this nature, it is cer- 
tainly much better, to supply the defects and abridge 
superfluities, by occasional notes and observations, than 
by disorganizing, or altering, a system which has been 
long established, and generally/ approved ^ ^ — See page 
59 — 61, and Chapter xl. Section 1. On Derivation.’* 
p. 188 . 


* It is probable^ that any attempt to establish a difTcrent classifipation 
of the parts of speech, from that which is commonly received, will be 
found of little utility, cither in practice or iu speculation. 

£^CYC1.0rAplA BfilTANNiCA. 



CHAPTER VI. 


OF VERBS. 


Section 1. 

Of the nature of Verbs in general, 

A VERl^ is a word which signifies to BE, to DO, 
or to SUFFER: as, “ I am, I rule, I am ruled.” 

Verbs are of three kinds ; ACTIVE, PASSIVE, and 
NEUTER. They are also divided inlo REGULAR, 
IRREGULAR, and DEFECFIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and neces- 
sarily implies an agent, aud an object acted upon : 
as, to love ; “ I love Penelope.” 

A Verb ^Passive expresses a passion, or a suffer- 
ing, or the receiving of an action j and nece.ssa- 
lily implies an object acted upon, and' an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved j 
“ Penelope is loved by me.” 

A Verb neuter expresses neither action nor 
piission, but being, or a state of being ; as, “ I 
am, I sleep, I sit*.” 


^ Vcibb )}ave been distinguished by some writers, into the following 
kinds. 

1st. Acthe-lramilive, or those which denote an action that passes from 
the agent to some object : as, Cesar conquered Pompey. 

2il. Aciive-inlranutite, or those which express that kind of act /on, which 
has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself: as, C«?Sitr walked. 

3d. Passrne^ or those which express, not action, but passiovi., whether 
pleasing or painful : as, Portia was ioYed j Pompr y was rohquered. 

4 lit. 
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"The rcib active is & 1 so called traiisitii r^ betanse the ac- 
tion {»rfsse^ over to the object, or has an cfVi ct iiptui some 
other tiuEij* : as, “ I'iie tutor instract;> ins pupil’s;*’ I 
estec'CD the man.” 

Verbs neuter may propcM*ly be tlcnomi rated itiftansi^ 
tixr^Sy because the clVcct is confined within the snbjt ci, 
ftnd diies wot pa&s ovtr ta any objcit : as, I sit, lie lives, 
they sleep-” 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked amonjr neu- 
ters, make a near a* prr.ach to thr nature of a verb aclive; 
but they niaj* be €i.‘-Lni^uislietl iVoiii u b} their being 
transitive: as, to ran, to to il\ , &(*. 'riu* rest .nv 

more obviously neuter, ami more cleai'13''' c\})rcssive ol* a 
middic v.arc between action and passion: as, to stand, to 
lie, to jlrep, &c. 

In Knglisb, many verbs arc used bo^li in an active and 
a neuter sigtiificatiou, the construction only detcrininmu^ 
of which kind they arc: as, to fialten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active; but wben it yigir.fics to 
grow dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter- verb, by the addition of a prejiosition, may 
become a compound active verb. 7 b snufc is a lUMiter 
verb; it cannot, therefore, be followml by an objective 
case, nor be construed as a passive verb. Wc‘ cannot sa^’, 
^hc smiled him, or he rras smiled, ilnl ft* smile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, s-ic s}nil d on 
him; he was smiled on ’03' (t>riuno in everv- undertaking. 


4th. A<’£f/<rr,.o.r those M'hic'i exjne-ss nxi atUlLjulu that c-oii'sisl.s m-itlicr in 
action nor passion : as, CSl^sbi stood. 

Ttois aiii»c*ars to be an ordeily arrau^cir.ojit. 3iuL ii‘ the edass of aifive- 
sR<7an«i/ii7e verbs 'Were admitted, it ^ouhi lathcr perplex than acsisl the 
learner: for the dilTercnce between vetbs aethe and neuter, a? transitive 
and intransitive, is easy and o!)\ ions ^ but the diffcrcnco between verbs 
absolutcl^^ neuter and intransitively active, i-s not always elenr. it is', 
indco4« often very difiiaul^ if not juipos*iblc, to bu akceitu'rn ds 
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Au^LiIiary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the CngUsh verbs are principally 
conjugated. They are, do^ bcy have, shall, wilt, 
can, with their variations 3 and let and must, 
which have no variation^ 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech whicli 
signifies to he, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included 
every thing, cither expressly or by necessary consequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not es- 
sential to it. This definition is warranted by the au- 
thority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectable 
writers on grammar. There are, however, some gram- 
marians, who consider assertion as the e«ssence of the verb. 
But, as the participle and the infinitive, if included in it, 
would prove insuperable objections to .their scheme, they 
lidve, without hesiiation, denied the former a place in 
the verb, and declared the latter to be merely an abstract 
noun. This appears to be going rather too far in sup-, 
port of an liypothesis. It seems to be incumbent on 
these grammarians, to reject also the imperative mood. 
Wliat pait of speech would they make the verbs in the 
following sentence ? “ Depart instantly ; improVe your 
tune : forgive us our sins/’ Will it be said, that the 
verbs in the^e phrases aie assertions? 

In reply to iliese questions^ it lias been said, that ** De- 
part iiistaiiily,” is an expression equivalent to, I desire 
you to depart instantly and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies afHrmatiou or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrase. 


^ Let an a principal vetb, has and U'ttefh s bat as a helping re A 

it admits of no variation. 

Volume I, H 
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the only part imply in affirmation^ is, desire.** The 
words, to depart/* are in the infiiiitive mood, uikI 
contain no assertion : they aflirin nothing. 2d. The {>o* 
sition is not tenable, that Equivalence in sense implies 
similarity in grammatical nature.** It pioves too much, 
and therefore nothing. This mode of reasoning would 
confound the acknowledged grammatical distinction of 
words. A pronoun, on this principle, may be proved 
to be a noun; a noun, a verb; an ad vet b, a noun and 
preposition; the superlative degree, the comparative; 
the imperative mood, the indicative; the future tense, 
the present; and so on; because i lie y may respectively 
be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, in the sen- 
tence, ** I desire you to depart,’* the words to depart^ 
may be called a noun, because they are equivalent in 
sense to the noun departure, in the following sentence, 

I desire your departure.** T'he words, Depart in - 
stantly,** may be proved to be, not the imperative mood 
with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, with a 
noun and preposition ; for they aie equivalent to, I de- 
sire you to depart in an instant.’* Tlie .superlative 
in this sentence, Of all acquirements virtue is the most 
valuable,” may pass for the comparative, Ixjcause it con- 
veys the same sentiment as, “ Virtue is more valuable 
than every other ac<juireinent.” 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisBed, that only the word desire, in 
the equivalent sentence, implies affirmation; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though its 
gtammalical nature is essentially diiftrcnt. 


To verbs belong 


NUMBER, VERSON, MOOD, AND TENSE. 
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Section 2 . 

Of dumber and JPersou, 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural : as, I run, we run,” &c. 


lii each numbnr there are three pertK)n!i: a: 


First Person. 
Second Person. 
Third Person. 


Singular. 

I love. 

Thou lovest. 
He loves. 


Plural. 

We love. 

Ye or you love. 
They love. 


Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, 
to express, or agree with, different persons of the same 
number: as, I love^ thou lovest; lovethy or loves 
and also to express different numbers of the same person : 
as, thou lovest, ye love ; he loveth, they love?'* In the 
plural number oC the verb, there is no variation of ending 
to express the different persons ; and the verb, in the 
three persons plural, is the same as it is in the hrst person 
singular. Yet this scanty provision of terminations is suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it : the verb being always attended, either 
With the nourx expressing the subject acting or acted 
upon, or with the pronoun representing it. For this 
reason, the plural termination in en, they loven, they 
weren, formerly in u.se, was laid aside as unnecessary, and 
has long been obsolete 
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Section 3. 

Of Jtloods and Participles. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the vcrb^ 
showing the manner in which the being, actiou, 
or passion, is represented. 

TTjik nature of a mood may be more intelligibly ex ^ 
plained to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify varioirs 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action : which explanation, if compared 
with the following account and uses of the clilTi rent moods, 
will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 


There are fit'c moods of verbs, 

THE INDICATIVE, THE SL’EJUNCTIVE, 

THE IMPERATIVE, AND 

THE POTENTIAL, THE INFIXiTlVE- 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de^ 
dares a tiling: as, He loves, lie is loved or it 
asks a question: as, Does he lover’’ Is he 
loved?” 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting: as, Depart 
thou; mind ye; let us stay; go m jieace.^’ 

Though this mood derives its name from iis intimation 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite 
nature, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior 
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being, to one who is infinitely his supei'ior: as, Give 
us this diiy our daily bread ; and forgive us our tres- 
passes.’* 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or li- 
berty, power, will, or obligation: as, It may 
rain; he may go or stay; I can ride; he would 
walk; they should learn/' 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing und^r 
a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c.; and 
is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or under- 
stood, and attended by another verb: as, “ I will 
respect him, though he chide me;" Were he 
good, he would be happy;" that is, if he were 
good," 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a gene- 
ral and unlimited manner, without any distinction 
of number or person: as, to act, to speak, to be 
feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of 
the properties of a verb, but also of those of an ad- 
jective : as, I am desirous of knowing him 

admired and applauded^ he" became vain ;" 

Ilaving fnished liis w^ork, he submitted it," &c. 


In the phrase, An admired performance,” the word 
admired has the form of the imperfect tense, and of the 
participle pas-Nive of the verb to admire ; and, at the same 
time, it denotes a qiudiiy of the substantive performance^ 
which shows it to be an adjective. 
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There are three participles, the Present or Ac- 
tive, the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect : as, loving, loved, having loved. 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active; and the 
pa$t, as passive: but they are not uniformly so; the pre- 
sent is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, The youth was consuming bv a slow 
malady ** The Indian was burning bv ihe cruelty of his 
enemies;” ‘‘ The number is augmenting daily;” Plu- 
tarch^s Lives are reprinting appear to be instances of 
the present participle being used passively. ‘‘ He has in- 
structed me;” I have gratefully repaid his kindness;” 
are exampies of the past participle being applied in an 
active sense. We may also observe, that the present 
participle is sometimes associated with the past and future 
tenses of the verb; and the past participle connected with 
the present and future tenses. — The most unexception- 
able distinction which grammarians make between tlie 
participles, is, that the one points to the conliniiation of 
the action, passion^ or state, denoted by the verb; and 
tlie other, to the completion of it. 1 hus, tlie present 
participle signifies imperfect action, or action begun and 
not ended : as, I am writing a letter.” Tlie past par- 
ticiple signifies action perfected^ or finished : as, I have 
written a letter;” ‘‘ The letter is writtciz^."'^ 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by 
the former’s expressing the idea of time, and the latter’s 
denoting only a quality. The phrases, loving to give 
as well as to receive,” ** moving in haste,” heated with 
liquor,” contain participles giving the idea of time; but 

♦ When this participle is joined to the verb to have, it is called perfect; 
when rt is joined to the verb to he, or understood with it, it is denominated 
passive i 
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the epithets contained in the expressions, a hfvinx 
chilli,” a mo\nng spectacle,” “ a heated imagination,” 
mark simply the cpiaUtics referred to, without any regard to 
time; and may propeily be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time; but 
they also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns 
and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do; and there- 
fore should be compreliended in the general name of 
verbs. Th.;t they are mere modes of the verb, is mani- 
fest, if onr definition of a verb be admitted: for they 
signify being, doing, or suifering, with the designation of 
time siijieraddcd. But if the es?.ence of the verb be made 
to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the parti- 
ciple will be excluded from its place in the verb, but the 
infinitive itself also; which certain ancient grammarians, 
of great authority, held to be alone the genuine verb, 
simple and unconnected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that paniciplcs include the idea of time: 
T'he letter being xeritien^ or having been reritten 
Charles being xcriiing, having xeritfen^ or haviJig bent 
icriting^ But vvlicn arranged in an entire sentence, 
which they must he to make a complete sense, lliey show 
it stiil more evidently : as, “ Charles having xcritlen the 
letter, scaled and dispatched ii.” — 'Tfic participle does' 
indeed associate with ditierent tenses of ilie \erh: as, I 
am writing,” I was writing,” “ I shall he writing:” 
but tins forms no ju.-t objection to its denoting rime. If 
the time of' it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, supports our position ♦. *S*ee observations 
under Rule 13 of Syntax. Page 262. 


♦ Froin the very nature of time, au action ina3' be presenl nozv, it may 
huvt' been present formcjlif^ or it may he pre.'n.nt at some futmeperiml — yet who 
ever sui>poscil, that the present of the indicative denole*; no time ? 

J lopfvtlia lh4i ".r. icnm 

H H A. 
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Participles sometimes perform the office of ^ubstantivesf 
and are used as such : as in the following instances : “ The 
beginning ** a good understanding “ excellent u'ri^ 
ting The chancellor’s being attached to the king se- 
cured his crown;” “ The general’s having failed in this 
enterprise occasioned his disgrace John’s having been 
writing a long time had wearied him.” 

That the wofds in italics of the three latter examples^ 
perform the ofEce of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of 
them has exactly the same meaning and construction as. 

The chancellor’s attachment to the king secured his 
crown;” and that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction. The words, being attached^ govern the 
word chancellor'* s in the possessive case, in the one in- 
stance, as clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in 
the other: and it is only substantives, or words and 
phrases which operate as substanliyes, thdt govern the 
genitive or possessive case. 

The following seiiience is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same: “ Tue chancellor, 
being attached tp the king, secured his crown.” In the 
former, the words, being attached^ form tlie nominative 
case to the verb, and are stated as the cause of the effect; 
in the latter, t|iey arc not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor^ which is the proper no- 
minative. It may not be improper to add ano^^hcr form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes 
of expression : “ The chancellor being attached to the 
king, his crown was secured.” This constitutes what is 
properly called, the Case Absolute ; or, tlie Nomina- 
tive Absolute. 
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Section 4. 

Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confu-^ 
sion which are produced by their being blended together, 
and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; tiie former 
of which may be expressed without any condition, sup- 
position, &c. as will appear from the following instances : 

They anight hav^e done better,’’ “ We may always act 
uprightly He was generous, and x&ould not take re- 
venge;” We should resist the allurements of vice I 

could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I cannot 
now think but with pain,” 

Some grammarians hive supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the indicative. But as tiie latter “ simply in- 
dicates or decl.ires a thing,” it is manifest that the former, 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably difl^rent. 
‘‘ 1 c^7^walk,” I should appear to be so essentially 

distinct from the simplicity of, 1 walk,” 1 walked,” 
as to warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The 
Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which arc allowed to 
retain their rank, do not appear to contain such strong 
marks of dis^Timination from the Indicative, as are found 
in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is ft rnicd, 
not by varying the principal verb, bur by means of the 
auxiliary verbs can, might, could^ 'icoiild^ i but 

if we recollect, that moods are u cd tv> s'’f?n fv various 
intentions of the mind, and various niodificaii ..ns aud cir- 
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cumstances of action,” wc shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, fdr from interfering^ with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is 
conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will 
fare no better; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or un- 
derstood,' which do not more efFcctuaily show the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which are 
used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to them. They assert that 
the English language may, be said, without an^^ great im- 
propriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
verbs ; and they allege, in support of their opinion, tliat 
the compound expressions which they help to form, 
point out those various dispositions and actions, which, 
in other languages, are expressed by moods. This 
would be to multiply the moods without advantage. It 
is, however, certain, that the conjugation or v.iriation of 
verbs, in the English language, is effected, almost en- 
tirely, b3' the means of auxiliaries. We must, therefore, 
accommodate ourselves to this circumstance ; and do that 
by their assistance, which has been done in the learned 
languages, (a few instances to the contrary excepted,) in 
another manner, namely, by varying the form of the 
verb itself. At the same time, it is necessary to set 
proper bounds to this business, so as not to occasion 
obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be simple 
and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a sepa- 
rate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing 
moods In ter Optative ^ Promissive ^ Hortative ^ Pre^ 

caiivc, &c. wc have exhibited such only as are obviously 
distinct; and which, whilst they arc calculated to unfold 
and display the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem 
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to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer 
all the purposes for which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respectinpr this part of English Grammar, 
on the principles and construction of languages, which, in 
these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, 
but dificr considerably from it, \vc may very naturally 
expect grammatical schemes, that are ixcither perspicuous 
nor consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than 
inform the learner. See Sections 8 and 9, of this Chapter; 
aiui Note 8, under the 19th Rule of Syntax. 


SrcTioN 5. 

OJ ihc Tenses, 

Tknsf, being the distinction of time, might seem 
to admit only of the ])rosent, past, and future; but 
to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations, viz. 

THK PUFSF.NT, TIIR PERFECT, 

THE IMPERFFCT, THE PLU PERFErT, 

ANO 

THE FIRST AND SECOND I'UTURF. TENSES. 


The present Tense represents an action or event, 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, 
“ I rule ; I arn ruled ; I think ; I fear.’ 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, qua- 
lity, &c. at present existing: as, “ He is an able man;’* 
She IS an amiable woman.’* It is also used iti speaking 
of actions continued, with occasional intermissions, to th& 
present time: a«!, frequently rides;” He vvalto 
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out every morning ‘‘ He goes into the country every 
summer.” We sometimes apply this tense even to per- 
sons long since dead: as, Seneca reasons and moralizes 
well “ Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions.” 

The present tense, preceded by the words, xeken^ before^ 
after y as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action : as, “ When he arrives he 
will hear the news He will hear the news before he 

arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after 
lie.arriv:es;” The more she improves, the more amiable 
she will be.^’ 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is some- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense : as, He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants: Yie fights and 
conquers, takes an immense booty, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, duxui returns home to enjoy an empty 
triumph.^’ 


The imperfect Tense represents the action or 
event, either as past or finished, or as remaining 
unfinished at a certain time past : as, I loved her 
for her modesty and virtue^” They were travel- 
ling post when he met them.'’ 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys ea:! illusion to the present 
time: as, “ I have finished my letter “ I liave 
seen the person that was recommended to ipe.** 

In tlie former example, it is signified that the finishing 
of the letter, tiiough past, was at a period immediately, or 
very ncaily, preceding the present time. In the latter in- 
stance, it ii» uncertain whether the person mentioned was' 
apen by the speaker a long or short time before. . The 
ix;^auing is, “ I have seen him sometime in the course of 
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a period which includes, or comes to, the present tloie.’’* 
When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this (ense is not used ; for it 
would he improper to say, I have seen him jeslcrday 
or, “ I have finished my work last wcek.’^ In these cases 
•he imperfect is necessary : as, I saw him 3’esterday ;** 
“ I finished my uork la>t week,’' But when we speak in- 
definitely of any thifjg past, as happening or not happen- 
ing in the da^^, year, or age, in which we mention it, the 
perfect must be employed: as, “ I have been there this 
mornin i*- ‘‘ I have travelled mucli this year 
have escaped many dangers through life.” In referring, 
however, to such a division of the day as is past before 
the time of our speaking, we use the iin[)errect: as. 

They ca me ho me this morning j” He teas with them 
this afternoon.” 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is pc.st; but the former denotes ii in Micji a 
'manner, that there is still actually remaining some part of 
the time to slid^i avv^y, wherein we declare tiie tiling ha. 
ix eii done ; whereas the imperfect dcnoies the thing or 
action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of 
ihai lime in which it wa*. done. If we sperik of the pre- 
sent century, we say, “ Philosophers hax'C made great 
discoveries in the present century but if we spf‘ak of 
the last century, we sav, “ Philosophers made great dis- 
coveries ill the last centur}’.” He has been much af- 
flicted this year;” “ 1 have this week read the king's pro- 
clamation I have heard great news this morning:** 

in these instances, ‘‘ He has been,'* “ 1 have rcadfi and 

heard^'"* denotes things t:»at are past ; but they occurred 
in tins y'car, in this %veek, and to-ciay ; and ^till iltere 
leinains a part of this year, week, and day, u'licrcof I 
speak. 

In general, the pcYfcct tense miiy be applied whv*rcver 
the action connected with the presc^nt tiinf, by* tbe^ 
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actual existence, either of the author, or of the ivork, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, it 
cannot be used. We may say, “ Cicero has written ora- 
tions;” but we cannot say, ‘‘ Cicero has written poems;” 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are lost. 
Speaking of priests in general, we may say, ‘‘ They have 
in all ages claimed great powers because the general 
order of the priesthood still exists : but if \vc speak of the 
Druids, as a particular order of priests, which floes not 
now exist, we cannot use this tense. XYe cannot sa^’. 

The Druid priests have claimed great |iOvvers;” but 
must sa^^, ‘‘ The Druid priests elaimvd greut powers;” 
because that order is now totally extinct. See Pickbouun 
on the English verb. 

The perfect tense, preceded by the worcU xvlien^ after ^ 
as S 0071 aSy &c. is often used to de note the relative time of 
a future action : as, TVheyi I have finished iny letter, 1 
will aitend to his request:” “I will utlciid to ilie business, 
as soon as 1 have finished my letter.” 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only’' as past, but also as prior to sonic other point 
of time specified in the sentence : as, I had 
iiuislied my^ letter before he arrived.” 

Tlic First Future Tense represetits the action as 
yet to come, eitlier with or without resiiect to the 
precise time: as, The suu will rise to-inorrow 

I shall see them again.” 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
he fully accomplished, at or before the time of an- 
other future action or event : as, I shall have 
dined at one o’clock “ The two houses will 
have finished their business, when the king comes 
to prorogue them.” 8 
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It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposinon, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con>^ 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future sense; as, “ If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him If he should, or would 

come to-morrow, I would, could, or should speak 

to him.” Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
•zi'ouLdy in the imperfect times, arc used to express the pre- 
sent and future as well as the past : as, It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow;” as 
well as, It was niy desire, that he should or would come 
yesterda}'.” So liiat, in this mood, the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

In treating of tlie tenses, there art^ two things to which 
attention ought piinclpally to be turned, — the relation 
which the several tenses have to one another, in respect ot 
time i and the 7iotice winch they give of an actiotrs being 
completed or not completed. 

T'he present, past, and future tenfics, may be used eitiipr 
definitely or Indefinitely^ both with respect lo time and action 
When they denote custom'^ or liabits, arul not individual 
acts, they are applied ludetiuilcly : as, Virtue promotes 
happiness;” ‘‘ the oUl Ilouirfiiii hy benefits more 

than by fear;” “ I shall hereafter employ my time more 
usefully.” In tiicse examples, the words, promotes^ goveim- 
edy and bhall vmplop^ arc used indefinitely, both in regard 
to action and time ; for they are not confined to individual 
actions, nor to any ])rccisc points of present, past, or fui urc 
time. When they are applied to signify particular act lou'-, 
and to ascertain the precise points of time to which they 
are cuntined, they are used definitely ; as in the loilowing 
instances. My brotiier is xcriting He built the 

house last sifmmcr, but did not inhabit it till yesterday.** 

He xcill write another .letter lo-morro'a.” 
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The difFercnt tenses also represent an action as complete 
or perfect y or as incomplete or imperfect. In the phrases^ 
I am writing,” “1 was writing,” “I shall be writing,” 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the follow- 
ing examples,, “ I wrote,” “ I have written,” I had 
written,” “ 1 shall have written,” all denote complete, per- 
fect action. 

The distinction of the tenses into definite and indefinite^ 
may be more intelligibio to the student, by the following 
arrangement, which is in paa-t taken from Webster. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the present tc use denotes action or 
being, in present time, without limiting it with exact- 
ness to a given point. It exprcsi>cs also fcicts which 
exist generally, at all times, general truths, attributes 
which are permanent, habits, customary actions, and 
the like, without the reference to a specific time : as, 
** Ho^je 5/; eternal in the human hi east ; Virtue 
promotes happiness ; Man is imperfect and dependent; 
The. wdeked flee when no tnan pnrsiietli ; Plants rnse 
from the earth ; Sometimes he xcorks, but he often 
plays; Birds //y ,* Fishes 

Difijiite. This form expresses the preseiU time with pre- 
cision ; and it usually^ denotes action or being, wdiich 
corresponds in time with another action : as, He is 
meditating ; I am xvriting, w^hile you are waiting.'*'* 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the imperfect tense represents 
action past and finished, and often witl) the precise 
time undeEned ; as, “ Alexander conquered the Per- 
sians ; Scipio was as virtuous as brave.” 

Definite. This form represents an action as taking place 
and unBnished, in some specibed period of past time : 
as, I was standing at the door, when the proces- 
sion passed.” 
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PFRFECT TENSE. 

Jndcfinite* This form of the perfect tense represents an 
action completely past, and often at no distance, 

but not specified : as, “ 1 have accomplished my de- 
sign;’’ ‘‘ I have read the History of England.” 

Definite. This form represents an action us ju'.t finished : 
as, “ I have been reading a History of the Revolu- 
tion I have been studying liard to-daj .” 

PEUPEKEECT TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the pluperfect ten^e, expresses 
an action which was past at or before some other past 
time specified : as, He had received the news before 
the messenger arrived.” 

Definite. This form denotes an aption to be just past, at 
or before another past time specified : as, “ I had been 
waijUng an hour, when the messenger arrived.” 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

Indefinite. This form of the first future, simply gives 
notice of an event to happen hereafter: as, “ Charles 
will go to London;” 1 think we shall have a fine 
season.” 

Definite. This form expresses an action, which is to take 
place, and be uuhnished, at a specified future time: as. 
He will be prepaying for a visit, at the time you 
arrive.” 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

Indejinite. This form of the second future, denotes an 
action which will be past at a future time specified : as. 
They will have accomplished \he\x purpose, at the time 
they proposed.” 

Volume I^ ' I 
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Dcjinifc, This form represents an action, wliieli wi]l be 
just past at a future specified time: as, “The scholars 
U'ill have been studying an hour, when the tutor co.nes 
to examine them.’* 

The student will observe, that, in this scheme, all the 
definite tenses arc formed b *. : articiple of tiie present 

tense, and the substantive vcib to he. 

*1 'here are other modes of expressingr future time: as, 

I am gomp^ to write;” “ J am about to rite.” These 
have been called the Inceptive luture, as thev note the 
comiuGiiceinent of an action, or an intention to commence 
an action without dela 3 ^. 

Th« substantive verb followed bv a \ t?rb in tlie infmitiv'e 
mood, forms another method of indicating future time: 
as, Ferdinand is to command the army.” On the sub- 
ject of st^le, I afterwards to discourse.'*^ “ Kneas went 
jn searen of the seat of an empire, which ttvrv, one day, 
to govcryi the world.” The latter expression has been 
called a future past: that is, past as to the narrator; but 
future as to the event, at the time specified. 

From the preceding representation of the dili'ercni tenses. 
It appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiai 
province; and that though some of them may spuictiines be 
used promiscuously’, or substituted one for another, in cases 
where great accuracy is not reejuired, y^et there is a real 
and essential difFercnce in their meaning. — Ir ijj also c\ i-. 
dent, that the Knglish language contains the six lenses 
which w’c have enumerated. Gr ' ...muri ins who limit tho 
number to two, or at most to three, namely’, the present, 
the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect that the Kng- 
lish verb is mostly composed of principal and auxiliary; 
and that these several parts constitute one verb. Kither 
the English Vinguage has no future tense, or its future is 
composed of the auxiliary anil the principal verb. If the 
latter be true, as it indisputably is, then auxiliary and 
principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance; and. 
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from reason awcl analogy, may doubtless do so, in other??, 
in which minuter divisions of time are nece»?sary, or useful. 
What reason can be assigned for not considering this case, 
as other cases, in which a whole is regarded as com|>osed 
of several parts, or of principal and adjuticts? There is 
nothing heterogeneous in the parts: and precedent, ana- 
logy, utility, and even necessity, authorize the union. 

Ill support of this opinion, we have the authority of 
eminent grammarians; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 

Some writers,” says the doctor, will not allow any 
tiling to be a tense, but what, in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an adirination with time; for that those parts of the 
verb are not properly called tenses, which assume that 
appearance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we siiould have, in English, two tenses only, the present 
and the past in the active verb, and in the passive no 
tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, 
would introduce confusion into the grammatical art. If 
amax'cnun be a tense, why should not amatus fiieram y If 
J heard be a tense, I did hear, 1 have heardy and I shall 
htavy must be equally entitled to tliat appellation.” 

The proper form of a tense, in the CJreck and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that \vhich it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
W'c uniformly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
Tariatioiis of ihe principal verb; and o* hers, by the ad- 
dition ot hel]>ing verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the piiiicipal verb or the participle, and an auxiliary, 
constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. Ti'his point being established, may, doubtless, 
English verbs; and extend the principle as far 
as convenience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground that a 
participle and auxiliary are allowed to form a louse, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositionv ; we must ohiect to nhe 
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mode of declension cannot to our 7'!*is 

M'c think lias been already proved*^. It ib :ilbO t tjdi ^ 

inapplicable to tiic learned langua^^es. Where ihen is tee 
^raiiiniatical inconsistency, or the want of conformity lo 
the principles of analogj', in inaLing* sonic tenses of the 
English verb to consist of prii!ci(jtil and auxiliary; anti 
the cases of English nouns, chitlly in their tenuiiiation ? 
The arguHicnt f oui an dogy, instead of iiiilitc^ting against 
ns, appears to contirin and e^itubli'di onr position. Sec 
pages 113 — J15. SceJion^v S and 9 of this chapter, and 
the nail Hide of S\ ntax. Note 8. 

Wii shall close these remarks on llie tenses, with a few 
observations extracted froiii .lie E\t*vt Biu- 

TANNjt 'l iiey are worth ti.e student’s attention, jjs a 
part of them applies, irot only to onr cx l,la 'at ion of tlie 
tenses, but to, many other p.*.rts of the work. ILirris has 
enumerated no fewer tlian twelve tenses. Of this cnunie- 
j alion we can by no means approve : for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing c.^ ) be inure ob- 
vious, thantliat his inceptive present y 1 am going to write,’* 
is a future tense; and his conipleiiee present^ I have 
'u ritlen,” a past tense. Bur, as was before (>bservc4l of the 
classification ot words, ue cannot help being of opinion, 
that, to take! the tenses as they a?e conimtudy received, 
and endeavour to ascertain their nature ;md their dilVcr- 
cnces, is a mneh more useful exorcise, as tveli as more 
])roper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might easily 
be raised, new theories on the subject +. 

'• S< c page Sh. 8.^. 

t 'i'he foll«»wiiii; crilicisin afforcK an adilitiuna! siij>x'oi*t to the autlior's 
-Vatein oft lie ti-niies, &,<*. 

“ UfidcT the hfa«l of Ltyinolog^y. llu* author of thi^« luinar judiciously 
arlhercs to the iiutuial 8ini]>Jicity of the l.iij^li>li ia^guage, without cm- 
iMiras.^ing the learner with distinctions pf»*uli.ir to the I.iitiii tongue. 7'hr 
^lifncuil suhjeet of the T'-nscs, is <*learly cxjd.iiucfl; and with less cneum- 
^.irancc of tcchnieaJ x>lir.i.srology, than in most olhf i gianiuiars.’* 

Anuttjtical licvuix . 
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Section U. 

The Conjugation of the auxiliary i-uhA to h<\c and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is tlie regular com- 
bination «and arrangement of its several numbers", 
persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the 
ACTIVJ-: VOICE; and tliat of a passive verb, the 
PASSU'E VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb TO HAVE, is con- 
jugated in the follow ing manner: 


To llAVt:. 


liidicalivi' Mood. 


rui:si:NT tf.nsi:. 


\i;. 

1 . Pers. I liavc. 

2. Pc7's. Thou hiisi. 

3. Prrs. He, she, or il 
h<ah or lias"^*. 


} 


VIA i: \L* 

1. We luwe. 

2. ATe oj' you liavc, 

3. Tliey have. 


l-MPr.RFLCT rEXSK. 


SINHUL Wl, 

1 . 1 had. 

2. Thou haihst. 

3. He, &c. had. 


PI i n VI . 

1. We had. 

2. Yc or you had 

3. Tlicy Iravl. 


♦ ITaih is now nsrti only in and ou ’very serious occasions, 

nearly obsolt*-». 


1 
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SmCULAR. 

I- I have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 
iff He has had. 


PERFECT TENSE =*•. 

PLURAL. 

1. We have had. 

2. Yc or you have had. 
3^ They have had. 


PLIT*ERFECT TENSE*. 


SINGULAR. 

L I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 

3. He had had. 


PLURAL. 

1. We had had. 

2. Ye or you had had. 

3. They had had. 


rillST FTTTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1 shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 

3. He shall or will have. 


PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will have. 

2. ' Ye or you shall or will have. 

3. I'hey shall or will have. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


^ INGULA R. 

1 . I shall have had, 

2. Thou wilt have had. 

3. He will have had. 


VIA UAL. 

1. \Ve shall have had. 

2. Yc or you will have had. 

3. They will have had. 


* Th/' trrins wluofi we liave toidrsignate thf‘ thrfc past tenses. 

»nay not be exactly significant of thfir natur^^* and distinctions. But a*-' 
they are used by grammurians in general, and have an established au- 
thority ; and, especiall3% as the meaning attached to each of them, and 
their different significations, have been carefully explained ; we presume 
that no solid objectinu can be made to the use of terms, so generally 
approved, and so explicitly defined. Si-e pages Oil— -Ga, 
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Imperative Mood* 

STSGri. \Il. FLURAI.. 

1 . I.et me have. 1 . Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have*, or have ye, or do 

do thou have. ye or you hnve. 

3. Let him have. l-»et them liave'^. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is alwa^'S acldress^ed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we sa}’, Let 
me*have,” Let him, or let them have,” the meaning 
and construction are, do tkoii^ or do yCy let me, him, or 
them have. In philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely cxcliideti from every verb. They 
are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a part of 
the essence ol a verb. Kven the name of Mie i)npcrative 
mood, does not always correspond to its nature: for it 
sbiiietiuitts petitions as well As commands. But, with re- 
spect to all these points, the practice of our grammarians 
is so utiiforuiiy fixed, and so analogous to the languages, 
ancient and modern, which our youili have to sti^dy, th^t 
it would be an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to 
deviate from the established terms aiiel arrangements. See 
the advert iscincnt at the end of the Introduction, page 16^ 
and also pages C3 — 06. 

Potential Mood. 

PnKSKNT TKNSE. 

SlXOl’I.AR. PI. URAL. 

1. 1 nmy or can have. J. We may or can have. 

2. Tliou may St or can**! have. 2. Ye nr you may or can have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or ctfn have. 

* If such sentences should b« ri{iorousJy rxamiiDgL^d, the Imperative will 

appear to consist merely ia the word /<• L .S«ec Directions for Parsings 32T. 
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IMPEKFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. T might, could, would, or 
should have. 

2. Thou niiglitst, couldst, 
wouldst, or slioiiiiJst have. 

3. He might, could, would, or 
should fiave. 


pLiniiWL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have. 

2. Ye or you mighl^ could, 
would, or should have. 

3. They might, could, would. 
or should have. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SlNGl LAR. 

J . 1 may or can have had. 

2. Thou mayst or caust have 
had. 

3. He may or can h^ve had. 


PLURAL. 

1. We may or can have had. 

2. Ye or you may or can have 
had. 

3. They may or can have had. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
W'ouldst, or should^t have • 
had. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have had. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should have had. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have had. 

3. The y might, would, 

or should have had *. 


* Shall and when they denote inclination, resolution, promise, may 
hn considered as well as their relations should and tcould, as hclonging to 
the potential mood. Rut as they generally signify futurity, they liava 
been aj>pr >priati-d, helping verbs, to tlie formation of the future tenses 
of thcjiudicativc and subjunctive moods. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

SINCULAK. 

1. If I have. 

2. If thou have*. 

3. If he have*. 


PLURAL. 

1. If we have. 

2. If ye or you have. 

3. If they have. 


The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative moodf ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
junction^ expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a 
conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on this sub- 
ject, the observations in section 8 of this chapter, and the 
notes on the nineteenth rule of syntax. 


^ Grammarians, in general, conjugate the present of the auxiliary, in this 
UvSinner. But we presume that this is the form of tlie verb, considered as 
Si principal, not as an auxiliary verb. See Rule 19. Note 5. 


+ We must except the second and third persons, singular and plural, of 
th« second future tcn.se. These require the auxiliary shall, shall, instead oT 
tvili, will. Thus, “lie will have completed the. work by midsummer,” is 
the indicative form : but the .subjunctive is, If he shall have completed 
the woik by midsummer.” 
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Infinitive Mood* 

MESENT* To have. perfect. To have had* 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 

PERFECT. Had. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having had. 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation^ 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
the present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs 
generally, and the present and imperfect tenses of the 
▼erb to bL y) it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this 
-work, through every tense. But all the otlier moods and 
tenses of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, 
are conjugated at large, that the learners may have no 
doubts or misapprehensions respecting their particular 
forms. They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely 
new, and young persons especially, are much more readily 
and effectually instructed, by seeing the parts of a sub* 
jeer so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread before 
them, in all their varieties, than by being generally and 
cursorily informed of the manner in which they may be 
exhibited. The time employed by the scholars, in con- 
sequence of this display of the verbs, is of small moment, 
compared with the a^d vantages which they will probably 
derive from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to cumniit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the simple tenses, 
tiaine'ly, the and the imperfect^ together with the 
first future tenscy slioutd, in the first instance, be committed 
to memory, and the rest carefully perused and explained, 
the business w'i'l not be tedious to tlie scholars, and their 
progre.'^s wiil Le rendered more obvious and pleasing* 
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The general view of the subject, thus acquired and 
impressed, may afterwards be extended with ease and 
advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this plac'e, on 
some of the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the potential 
mood, some grammarians confound the present with the 
imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the pluperfect. 
But that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate 
reference to time, correspondent to the definitions of those 
temses, will appear from a few examples : “ I wished him 
to stay, but he would not I could not accomplish the 
business in time ‘‘It was my direction that he should 
submit;” “ He was ill, but I thought he 'niight live:** 
“ 1 inaij have misunderstood hmi ;** “He cannot have 
deceived me “ He mip‘ht have finished the work sooner, 
but he could 7iot have do7ie it better.”— It must however, 
be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
could, would, and should, refer aLo to present and to future 
time. See pages 118, 119. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary will, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
the auxiliary shall, in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly 
applied. The impropriety of such associations may be 
inferred from a few examples : “ I will have had previous 
notice, whenever the event happens;’* “ Thou shalt have 
served ihy apprenticeship before the end of the 3’ear 
“ He shaU\i 2 L\e. completed his business when the messenger 
arrives,** “ I shall have had : thou wilt have served ; he 
will have completed,” &c. would have be<^ correct and 
applicable. The peculiar import of these auxiliaries, as 
explained in section 7 of ibis chapter, seems to account 
for their impropriety in the applications just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of 
adiiutting the second future, in both the indicative and 
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subjunctive moods: but that this tense is applicable to 
both moods, will be manifest from ilui tbliowing examples. 

John will have earned his wages the next new-ycar^s 
day,” is a simple declaration, and therefore in the indica- 
tive mood: If he shall have finished his work when the 

bell rings, he Will be entitled to the reward,” is conditiona] 
and contingent, and is tnereforc in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conelude these detached obse» vations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive, 
wish, supposition, &c. beinjg superadded to it ; so the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive; as will be seen in the following examples ; 

If I could deceive him, I should abhor it “ Though 
be should increase in w^ealth, he would not be charitable;” 

Even in prosperity he w'ould gain no esteem, unless he 
should conduct himself better.” 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is con- 
jugated as follows : 

To Be. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESKNT TENSE. 

SlNC^UT.AK. 

1. I am. 

9, Thou art. 

3. He, she, or it is 

IMPERFECT TENSK. 


PLURAI.. 

1. We arc. 

2. Ye or 3 ’’OU arc. 

3. They are.’ 


SINGULA^. 

1. I was. 

2. Tliou wast. 


PLURAL. 

1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were 
,*3. TiiCy w er<*. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I liavr bucn- 

2. Tl'ou hnst been. 

0. He liaili or bas been. 


FLVR VL. 

1 . We have been. 

2. Ve or you have been* 

3. Tiity have been. 


PLU1»EREECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

II . I had buen. 

2. 'ri lou hadst been. 
S. lie had been. 


PI.UR \i . 

1. Wc had ))eon. 

2 Ye 07' yc»u had been. 

3. Tiiev fuaJ been. 


rinST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINC.l I.AR. 

1 . I shall oi will be. 

2. Thnu shall (n- wilt be. 

3. He shall or will be. 


I'J URAL. 

!. We shall or will be. 

2, Ve or yf*a shall o; w^ill be. 

3. They shall or will be. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINC.Ul All. 

1. I shall Iiavc been. 

2. Thou w ilt have been. 
3- He will have been. 


PLURAL. 

1. We ‘‘hall ha^e been. 

2. Yc* or you will haA^e been. 

3. They will have been. 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR. 

1. T.et me be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 

3. Let him bo. 


PLURAL. 

1. T.et us be. 

2. Be ye or you, or do yc be. 

3. Let them be. 
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Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 


SlNGULAn. 

1. I may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 

3. He may or can be. 


PLUIIAT.. 

1. Wc may or can be, 

2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. They may or can be. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should be. 

2. Thou mights!, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should be« 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should be. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should be. 

3. They might, could, wauld> 
or should be. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I may or can have been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
been. 

3. He may or can have been. 


PLURAL. 

1. We may or can have been, 

2. Ye or you may or can havo 
been. 

3. They may or can have been. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

T. I might, could, would, or 
should have been. 

2. Thou, mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst, have 
been. 

3. He might, could, would^ 
or should have been. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might,, could, would, 
or should have been. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should have 
been. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


SINGULAR. 

1. If I be. 

If thou be. 

3. If he be. 


PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

J. If we be. 

2- If yc or you bo- 
3. If they be. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


.<?TNCrLAR. 

1 . If I were. 

S. If thou wert. 
3. If he were. 


PLURAL. 

1. If we were. 

2. If ye or you were. 

3. If they were. 


The remaininjT tenses of this mood arc, in g^enertij, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. 
See pa^es 130. 144. 145. and the notes under the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax. 


Infinitive Mood. 

PRL5EVT TENSE. To bc. PERFECT. To havc been. 

Participles. 

PRESENT. Being. PERFECT. Bccn. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been. 

Section 7. 

I'/w Auxilittry^ Verbs con/u^uied in their simple form; with ob^ 
servations on their peculiar nature and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, tQ hc^ve and to bCy could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other 
auxiliary verbs ; namely, can^ xvill^ shall, and their 

variaiions. 
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That auxiliary verbs, iii their simple state, and un- 
assisted by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that 
they are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in 
conjugating the principal verbs; will clearly appear to 
the scholar, by a distinct conjugation of each of them, 
unconibined with any other. They are exhibited for his 
inspection ; not to be committed to memory. 

To Have. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

S/ng. 1. I haTe, 2. Thou hast- S. He hath o?' hat.- 

JPiur. 1 . We have. 2. Ye or you have. They have. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing^ 1 . I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Tlui\ 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

VERFI.CT. 1 have had> flu perfect. 1 had had^ &c. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Having. ferfect. Had, 

To Be. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Singm 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

P/wr. 1. We are. 2. Ye or you arc. 3. They are. 

IMPERFECT TFJ^SE. 

Sing. 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He was. 

Vlur. 1. "We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being. 


PERFECT. Been. 
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Shali.. 

PRESENT TENSE, 

Sing. 1. I shall*. 2. Thou shall. 3. FTe shall. 

Plur. 1. We shall. 2. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 

l^lur. 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 


Will. 

PRESENT TENSE- 

Sitig, 1. 1 will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Piar. I. We will. 2. Ye or you \%ill. 3. They will. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. 1 would. 2. lliou wouldst. 3. He wouTd. 

P/«r. J. We would. 2. Ye or you would, 3. They would. 


M-ay. 

PRESENT I’ENSE. 

Sing. I. I may- 2. Thou may .si. 3. He may- 

P/i'r. 1. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

' IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing, I. I might, 2, Thou mightst. 3. He might. 

PIuf\ I. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3. They might. 

* Shall is here properly used in the probeiit tciiso, having the same ana- 
*ogy to should that can hafc to couldg wat/ to /// g/.t. aud xti/l to would, 

t’^olumc I. K 
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Can. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing, 1. I can. 2. Thou canst. He can. 

Plur, 1. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3- They can. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing, 1. I couM. 2. Thou couldst. 3. He could. 

Pbir, 1. We dould. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 


To Do. 

•PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing, 1 . T do. 2. Thou dost. 3 . He doth or does. 

Plur ! We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing, I. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. lie did. 

Plur, 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did, 3. Tliey did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

pKTr.SFNT. Doing PERFECT. Done. 

The verbs hax>€y he^ willy and doy wlicii they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbs : as, We have 
enough;’’ “ I am grateful;” “ He wills it to be so;” 

They do as they please.” In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries: as, “ I shall have enough;” 1 will be 
grateful,” &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
from the following account of them. 

lio and did mark the action itself, or tlie time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, I do speak truth 
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I did respect him Here am I, for thou didst call 

me.” They are of great use iu negative sentences : as^ 

I do not fear I did not write.’* They arc almost 

universally employed in asking questions : as, ** Does he 
learn ?” Did he not write ?” They sometimes also 
supply the place of another verb, and make the repetition 
of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : 
as, “You attend not to your studies as he does (i. e. as 
he attends, &c.) I shall come if I can ; hut if I do notj 
please to excuse me (t. e. if I come not.) 

Lcty not only expresses permission, but entreating, ex- 
horting, commanding : as, Let us know the truth 
** Let me die the death of the righteous;” “ Let not your 
hearts be too much elated with success;” Let your incli- 
nations submit to 3 ’our duty.” 

JMay and might express the possibility or liberty of 
doing a thing ; can and could^ the power : as, It ma 3 ’' 
rain I may write or read “ He might have im- 

proved more than he has ;” He can write much better 
than he could last year.” 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity ; as, ** We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and wc must not prevaricate.” 

IVilly in tlie first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising; in the second and third person, 
only foretels; as, “ 1 will reward the good, and will punish 
the wicked “We will remember benefits, and be grate* 
ful “ Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly;” 

You or they will have a pleasant walk.” 

Shall, on 'the contrary, in the first person, simply 
foretels ; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
mands, or threatens : as, ** I shall go abroad W'e shall 

dine at home ** Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the 
land Ye shall do justice and love mercy “ They 

shall account for their misconduct.” The following 
passage is not translated according to the dLstinct and 

K 2 
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proper meaning of the words shall and will : ‘‘ Surely 
&;oodncss and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life j and I will dwell in the hot^se of the Lord for tiver.** 
u ought to be, ** Tf'ill follow me,” and ‘‘ I shall dwell."” — 
‘1 he. foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and 
ciied out ; “ I will be drowned, no body shall help me 
!ijade a sad misapplication of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting tlie import of the verbs 
will and must be understood of explicative sentences ; 

lor when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
ihe**most p£u*t, takes place: thus, I shall go ; you xcill 
express event only : but, will you go?” imports 
intention; and, shall \ go?” refers to the will of ano- 
ther. 13nt, ^‘Ile shall go,” and shall he go?” both 
injply will j expressing ot referring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
li.raitcn j as the learner will readily perceive by a few ex- 
..'.npks: ‘*ile shall proceed,” ‘‘ If he shall proceed;” 
•• You shall consent,” If you shall consent.” These 
I’lxiliarivs are soniciimes interchanged, in the indicative 
.•nd subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
liic auxiliary : as, He xvilL not return,” If he shall 
)ipi ry.iurn i” ‘‘ lie shall not return,*’ ‘‘ If he will not 
, > turn.” 

Wotddy primarily denotes inclination of will; and should, 

« .digatiqn : but they both vary their import, and are often 
. -.ed to express simple event. 

Were is fretiuently used for would he, and had, for would 
'.iive: as, “ It were injustice to deny the Execution of the 
; A* to any individual ;” that is, it would he injustice.” 

/.lany acts which had been blamable in a peaceable 
„ vernmpnt, were employed to detect conspiracies;” 
' :Vt is, ** which would have been blamable.” 

So.meiimes tliat form of the auxiliary verbs shall, will^ 
V. which is generally conditional, is elegantly used tu 
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express a very slight assertion, with a modest diffidence. 
Thus we say, I should think it would b;; proper to give 
up the point that is, I am rather inclined to think.” 

Some writers still use shall and wvV/, should and 'would, 
as they were formerly used; tl :it i>., in a sense cpiite con- 
trary to that in which they arc generally used at pre’sent. 
The following expressions are instances of this incorre^ 
})ractice; “ Wc would liave been wanting to ourselves, if 
we had complied wiili the demand;” We should:^’* 
We Will therefore briefly unfold our reasons We 

shall He imagined, that, by playing one party agairtst 
the other, he would easily obtain the victory over both 
He should oa^lIy,” &c. 

In several familiar forms of expression, tho word shall 
still retains its original signification, and does not mean, 
to promise, threaten, or engage, in the tliirii person, but 
the mere fiiturition of an event: as, ^’bis is as extra- 
ordinary u thing as one shall ever hear of.” 


Section 8. 

The Conjugation of regular Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when the\ 
form their imperfect tense *of the indicative mood, 
and their perfect participle, bjr adding to the Verl>, 
edy or d onl^ when the verb ends in e : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Particip. 

1 favour. I iavourecl. Favoured. 

I love. I loved. l^ved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner : 


K 3 
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To Love. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT tense. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I love***. 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3 . He^ she« or it, lovelh f or loves. 3, They love. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 

S. He loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We loved. 

2. Ye or you loved. 

3. They loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 

S. He hath or has loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We have loved. 

2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. They have loved. 


^ In the present and imperfect tenses, wc use a different form of thu 
verb, when we mean t# express and posi^iveness; as, “ I do love^ 

thou dost love; be does love ; 1 did Ipve ; thou didst love ; he did love.” 

•f l>r. Coote justly observes, that this termination of the third person 
singular in eth, is now very rarely used, es or s being substituted for it. 
This practice is disapproved hy Addison, as “ multiplying a letter which 
was before ^oo frequent in the English tongue ; and adding to that hissing 
in our language, which is taken §p much notice of by foreigners.” — Not- 
withstanding this reproach, it has beep aptly observed, that no passage, in 
English prose or verse, exhibits, within an equal space, such a repetition 
of the sibUant letter, as the following quotation from If oracc : 

Res lialas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
liSgibus emendes. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR, plural. 


1. I had loved. 

2. Tliou hadst loved. 

3. He had loved. 

1. We had loved. 

2. Ye or you had loved. . 

3. They had loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

1 . I shall or will love. 

2. Thou shall or wilt love, 

3. He shall or will love. 

PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will love. 

2. Ye or you shall or wilj love. 

3. They shall or will Jove* 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 

SINGULAR, 

]. I shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt liave loved* 

3. He will have loved. 

PLURAL. 

1. We shall have loved. 

2. Ye or you will have loved* 

3. They will have loved. 


Those tenses are called simple ten'^es, which are formed 
of the principal^ without an auxiliary verb : as, I love, 
1 loved.” Tlie compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb : as, 1 have loved; 
I had lov< 3 d ; I ihall or will Jove ; I 7nay love ^ I niay be 
loved ; I 'inay have been loved &c. These compounds 
are, however, to be considered as only different forms of 
the ^ame verb. 


Iipperative Mood. 


filNCCLAR. 

1 . Let me love. 

2. Love, or love thou, of do 
thou love. 

Let him love* 


PLURAL. 

1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love ye or you, or 
do ye love. 

3. Let them love. 

K4 
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Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. 1 may or can love- 

2. Thou mayst or canst love, 
lie may or can love. 


PLURAL. 

1 . We may or can love. 

2. Ye or you may or can love. 

3. They may or can love. 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, 

J. 1 miglit, could, would, or 
should love. 

2. 'I’hou mightst, couldst, 
ivouldst, or shouldst love. 

5. lie r. right, could, would, 
o/ should love. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, or 
should love. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should lov^e. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should love. 


PERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I may or can have loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 
loved. 

3. lie may or can have loved. 


rLI'RAL. 

1. We may or can have loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can have, 
loved. 

5. They may or can have loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


.*=.INCULAR. 

J. 1 might, could, would, or 
should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 
w'ouldst, or shouldst have 
loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 
or should have loved 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 

2. Yc or you -might, could, 
would, or should have 
loved. 

3. Tliey might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


SINGULAR. 

J. If I love. 

2. If tliou love. 

3. If he love. 


PRESKNT TENSE 

PLURAL. 

1 . If we love. 

2. If yc or you love. 
3- If they love. 


The retnaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative mood. 
See pages 130, 146, 147. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark in this place, 
that though only the conjunction ^ is affixed to the verb, 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
may, with equal propriety’, be occasionally annexed. The 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject: more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 


Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT. To love ^ PERFECT. To have loved. 

participi.es. 

PRESENT. T.Oving. FEKPTit'T. I.OVPd- 

COMPOUND pERiEcr Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
to be^ through all its moods and tenses : as, instead of 
“ I teach, thou tcachest, he teaches,” ^c. ; we mav say, 

I am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching,” &c. : 
and instead of “ 1 taught,” i^c. I was teaching,” &,c. : 

^ On the propriety of denominating this the present tense of the Sub- 
junctive mood, see fhc Note near Use vnd of the ll>th Pule. Pag;e 295, 
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and so on, through all the variations of the auKiliary. 
This mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a 
peculiar propriety j and contributes to the harmony and 
precision of the language. Tiiesauforms of expression are 
adapted, to particular acts, not to general habits, or affec- 
tions of the mind. They are very frequently applied to 
neuter verbs : as, I am musing ; he is sleeping*.” 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjinicfive 
termination^ to the persons of the principal verb, and to 
its auxiliaries, through ail the tenses of the subjunctive 
n^ood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice of 
good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the pre« 
sent and perfect tenses onl^'. Lowth restricts it entirely 
to the present tense; and Priestley confines it to the present 
and impel feet tenses. This difference of opinion amongst 
graounarians of such eminence, may have contributed to 
that diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the 
subjunctive n^oo^. Unifornaity in this point is higlily de- 
strable. It would materially assist both teachers and learn^ 
ers ; and would constitute a considerable improvement in 
our language. On this subject, we adopt the opinion 
of Dr. L»owth; apd conceive we ^are fully warranted by 
his authority, and that of the most correct and elegant wri- 
ters, in limiting the conjunctive termination of the princi- 
pal verb, to the st^cond and third persons singular of the 
present tense 

Orammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few pf them have even doubted the existence of sucli a 


^ As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs the olTtce of 
a verb through all the moods and tenses ; and as it implies the idea of 
time, and governs the objective case of nouns and pronouns, in the same 
manner as verbs do; is it not manifest, that it is a s|>et:ics or form of the 
verb, and that it cannot be properly considered as a distinct part af 
speech ^ 
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mood in the English language. These writers assert that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative; andtliata 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood; or, at^jPnt, no better than it would have 
if any other particle were joined to it- To these observa- 
tions it may be replied; 1st. It is evident, on inspection^ 
that, in ilie subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
principal verbs, the present and imperfect tenses of the 
verb to be, and the second and third persons, in both num- 
berf, of the second future tense of all verbs^' ; require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
iriflicative mood. fto much difference in the form cf 
the verb, would warrant a correspondent diistinction of 
mood, ihoiigh the remaining parts of tiie subjunctive 
were, in ali rcs}jects, similar to those of the indicative. 
In other languages, a principle of this nature has been ad- 
mitted, both in the conjugation of verbs, and the declension 
of nouns. 2d. There appears to be as much propriety, 
in giving a conjunction tlie power of ass sting to form the 
subjunctive mood, as there is in allowing the particle to 
to have ati effect in the formation of the infinitive mood -f. 
3vl. A conjunciion added to the verb, shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot 
show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, 
as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, If contingency' 
constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a 
phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines thismood.^^ 
But a little reflect iou will show, that the contingent sense 


Wc thiuk it has been proved, that the auxiliary is a constituent par^ 
of the verb td which it relates : that the principal and its auxiliary form 
but one verb. 

f Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the following verb. 

Bcatfie, 

Conjunctions have sometimes a government of moods. I>r. 
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lies in the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed 
or understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
observations. — Moods have a fo|jj||||p|ktion in nature. 'I'hey 
show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is condi- 
tional ; what is comm<mded. They express also other con- 
ceptions and voliiiUHs ; all siguiiying the manner of being, 
doing, or suffering. JBui. as it would tend to obscure, 
rather than cluci<laie the subject, if the moods were par- 
ticularly enumerated, grammarians have very properly 
given them such combinations and arrangements, as 
aerve to explain tlie nature of tliis part of language, and 
to render the knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in 
different forms. The Greek and lioinan tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve- 
ment : it is not essential to the nature of the subject. The 
moods may be as effectually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a single word ; 
because the same ideas are denoted, and tlic same ends 
accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 
which that verb derives from other words. For further 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced, see pages 113 — 115. 122 — 124. Section 9 of 
this chapter, and note 8 of the 19th Rule of Syntax. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of d 
or to the verb: as, from the verb To love/" 
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is formed the passive, I am loved, I was loved, 
1 shall be loved,” &c. 

A passive verb is^ conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to he, through 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and tense, 
in the following manner. 


To BE Loved. 


I. 

f > 

3 . 


1 . 




3. 


1 . 

<2, 


3. 


J. 


2* 

3. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SlNt..LLAIl. 

1 mil loved. 
Tliou art loved, 
lie isi loved. 


PM?R\L. 

1. We are loved. 

2. Ye or you are 

3. They are loved. 


IMPERFECT TENSi:. 


SI NO VI. All. 

1 was loved. 

'i’iioii wasl loved, 
lie was loved. 


PLLRAL. 

I . We were loved. 

2- Ye or you were loved. 
3, They were loved. 


PERFECT i’ENSE. 


SI.NOOLAR. PLURAL. 

1 have been loved, J. We have been loved, 

'i’hou Iia-L'beeii loved. 2, Ye or you have been loved, 

lie hath or lias been loved. 3. They' have been loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


SINCULAR. 

I had been loved. 

Thou hadst been loved. 
He had been loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We had been loved. 

2. Ye nr you had been loved. 

3. Tliey had been loved. 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SlNGUliAlt. 

] . I shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 
loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We shall or will be loved. 

2. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. 

3. They shall or will be loved. 


SECONn FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I shall have been Iove<1. 

2. Thou wilt have been 
loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We shall have been loved. 

2 Ye or you will have been 
loved. 

3. They will have been loved. 


Impei*ative Mood. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. Let lue be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or 3 00 loved, or do 

be loved. be loved, 

3. Let him be loved, 3* Let them be loved. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 
loved. 

3. *He may or can be loved. 


PLURAL- 

1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Ye or you may or can be 
l<»ved. 

3. They may or can be loved. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINC.IJLAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wonldsf, or siiouidst be 
loved. 

3. lie might, could, would, 
or should be loved. 


PLURAL. 

1. We might, could, would, 
or should be loveci. 

2. Ye or you might, could, 
would, or should be 
loved. 

3. They might, could, would, 

or should be loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Tliou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

3. lie may or can have been 3. They may or can have been 

loved. loved. 


SINGULAR. 

1. I might, could, would, or 
should have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst, conldi»t, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
been loved. 

3. lie might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 


PLURAL. 

We might, could, would, o 7 * 
should have beem b>ved. 

Yc or you might, could, 
would, or should have been 
loved. 

3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved. 


TI.tJrERFECT TENSE. 

1 . 

2 . 


Subjunctive Mood. 

PllESENT TKNSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1. If I be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 

S 


PLURAL. 

1 . If we be loved. 

2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If they be loved. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I Were loved. 1. If wc were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

5. If he were loved. 3. If tliey were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See pages 129, 130, 147, and the notes under the nine- 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT. 

To he loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

PRESENT. Being loved. 

PEKi’ECT OR PASSIVE. Loved. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been loved 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all ttie variations of 
person and number, and the participle itself continues in- 
variably the same. When there arc two or more auxilia- 
ries joined to the participle, the first of them only is varied 
according to person and number. The auxiliary 7?ii(sf 
admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active; but as it 
partakes somew hat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : as, ** I am arrived I was gone 
‘‘I am grown.” The auxiliary verb am, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only^ a state or condition 
of being. 
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Section 9- 

Observaiions on Passive Verbs. 

SoMK writers on grammar assert, that tberc are no Tus- 
sive Verbs in tbe English language, because we have no 
verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them 
being formed by the different tenses of the u>uxiliary to be^ 
joined to the passive participle of the veib. This is, 
however, to mistake the true nature of the English verb ; 
and to regulate it, not on the principles of our own tongue, 
but on those of foreign languages. Tiie conjugation, or 
the variatton, of the English verb, to answer all the pur- 
poses of verbs, is accomplislied by the means of auxiliaries ; 
and if it be alleged that we have no passive verbs, because 
we cannot exhibit them without having recourse to helping 
verbs, it may with equal truth be said, that we have no 
perfect j pluperfect^ or future tensCy in the indicative or 
subjunctive mood; since these, as well as some other parts 
of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
former, in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive 
moods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 
the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the 
subjunctive mood, and the perfect of the iniinitive. The 
depoitcnt verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to 
conjugate several of their tenses. This statement abun- 
dantly proves, that the conjugation of a verb, in the learned 
languages, does not consist solely in varying the form of 
the original verb. It proves that these languages, like 
our own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary , 
and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a difference. 
What the learned languages require to be done, in some 
instances, the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges 
Volume J 
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us to do, ill' active verbs, principally, and in passive ones^ 
universally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek 
and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or ter- 
minations, adde'd to the veib itself; in English, by the 
addition of auxiliaries. 

3'hc Englisli tongue is, in many respects, mp-tcrially 
dilTercnt from the learned languages. It is, therefore, 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and 
perplex otiicrs, b}’ an uudistinguishing attachment to the 
prineiples and arrangement of the Greek and I^tin 
Grammarians. IVliich of the confusion and perplexity, 
which we meet witli in the writings of some English 
Grammarians, on tlie subject of verbs, moods, and conju- 
gations, has arisen from the misapplicalion of names. 

are apt to think, that the old names must always be 
sittachcd to the identical forms and things, to wliich they 
were anciently attached. But if we rectify this mistake, 
and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and 
nature of the things in our own language, we shall be 
clear and consi.Tlent in our ideas; and, consequently, 
better able to represent them intelligibly to those whom 
we wish to inforin. 

The observations which wc have made under this head, 
and on tiie subject of tlie moods in another place, will not 
Ripply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to re- 
quire us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of 
the Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have 
more ciises tlian there are pn^positions in connexion with 
the artu le and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, 
as well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English 
preposition [xiiuts to, and governs, but one case, i>amely 
the objective; whicli is also true with respect to our 
governing verbs and participles. Eiit the conjugation of 
an English verb in form, through all its moods and tenses, 

means of awxiliaries, so far from being useless or in- 
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tricatc^ is a beautiful and regular display of it, and indis- 
pensably necess^iry to the language. 

Some graniiiiarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted 
into th^ English tongue, in the forms for which wc have 
contended, we siioulci also admit the dual number, the 
paulo post future tense, the middle voice, and all the 
moods and tenses which are to be found in Greek and 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with much 
reliance on iis weight, is not well founded. If the ar- 
rangement of the moods, tenses, ^c. which we have 
adopted, is suited to the idiom of nur tongue ; and the 
principle, on which they are adopted, is extended as far 
as use and convenience require; where is the improprietj’^, 
in arresting our progress, aiul fixing our forms at the 
point of utility? A principle may be '^arrantably assumed, 
and carried to a pi ecise convenient extent, without sub- 
jecting its supporters to the charge of inconsistency^ for 
iiot pursuing it beyond the line of use and |>ropriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious s.ucJcnt clear 
and just ideas of the nature of ou?' verbs, moods, and 
tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Author’s 
remarks on these subject'^, both In re and eisewliere, and 
for his solicitude lu simplify i.nd ex..], in rhcin. — lie 
thinks it has been proved, that the id.oin t>f onr tongue 
demands the arr.vngemen.. he has given to t ;e Kngiisii 
verb; and that, though the learned languages, with 
respect to voices, moocis, and tern-es, arc, in general, 
differently constructed from the English tongue, yet, in, 
some respects, they are so similar to it, as lo warr.ntt the 
principle which lie has adopted. See pages 113 — ll.j. 
122 — 124. 14G — 148; and note 8 under the Rule of 
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Section lO. 

(>f Irregular Verbs* 

Irregular Verbs are those, which do not form 
their imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

rrcfccnt. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

1 1 began^ begun. 

1 know, I knew, kiiowii. 

IRttECiULAR VERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS, 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, the same : as. 

Present. Impcrlert Perfcci Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, different : as, 

Pic^ent. imperfect. Pcifeti Part. 

7 \rist.*, arosi, arisen. 

Plow, blew, )>lowii. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, feed, 
fed ; leave, left others, by the termination en : as, 
fall, fell, fallen othei's, by the termination ght ^ as, 
buy, bought; teach, taught,’’ ^c. 
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The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre* 
sumed, be found both comprehensive and accurate : 


Present. 

Impcrft'ct. 

Pcif, oi Pass. Pait. 

Abide, 

abode. 

abode. 

Am, 

was. 

been. 

Arise, ^ 

arose. 

arisen. 

Awake, 

awoke, r. 

awaked. 

Bear, to brintr forth. 

bare. 

born. 

Bear, to carry. 

bore. 

borne. 

Beat, 

beat. 

beaten, beat^ 

Begin, 

began. 

begun. 

Bend, 

bent. 

bent. 

Bereave, 

bereft, r. 

bereft, h. 

Beseech, 

besought. 

besought. 

Bid, 

bid, bade. 

bidden, bid 

Bind, 

bound. 

bound . 

Bite, 

bit. 

bitten, bit. 

Bleed, 

bled. 

bled. 

Blow, 

blew. 

blown. 

I5r<;ak, 

broke. 

broken. 

Breed, 

bred. 

bred. 

Bring, 

brought. 

brought- 

Build, 

built. 

built. 

Burst, 

burst. 

burst. 

Buy, 

bought. 

bought. 

Cast, 

cast. 

cast. 

Catch, 

caught, R. 

cauglit, R. 

Chide, 

chid. 

chidden, chid. 

Choose, 

Cleave, to stick or'J 
adhere, ' j 

chose, 

REGULAR. 

chosen. 

Cleave, to split. 

clove, or cleft. 

cleft, cloven. 

Cling. 

clung. 

clung. 

Clothe, 

clothed. 

- clad, R. 

Come, 

came. 

^ come, 
cost. 

Cost, 

cost. 

Crow, 

crew, R. 

crowed. 

Creep, 

crept. 

crept. 
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Irrscnt 

Cat, 

Dare, to venture. 
Dare, n. to challenge, 
De^l, 

Big, 

Bo, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

l>rink. 

Dwell, 

Xiat, 

Pall, 

Peed, 

Peel, 

Pight> 

Piiicl, 

Flee, 

Pling# 

Ply, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Grow, 
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Impcrfect- 

vut, 

durst, 

dealt, K- 

dug, lu 

did, 

drew, 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, R. 

cat, or ate, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forgot, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, 

gilt, H. 

girt, R. 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ground, 

grew. 


perf. ox P»s». 

cut. 

dared. 

dealt, R. 

dug. R. 

done. 

dra^vti. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, K. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forgotten, forgot 

forsaken*. 

frozen. 

gotf. 

gilt, B. 

girt, B. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, r. 

ground. 

grown. 


’►Walker observe^, that Milton has availed hinaself of the license of liis 
*rt, (an art as apt to corrupt grammar, aji it is to raise and adorn lan- 
jpuage,) to use the preterit ^this verb for the participle : 

Th* immortal mind that hath yergooA 
Her mansion.” 

f Gotten 13 nearly obsolete. Its forgotten is still in good use. 
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Have, 

Hang, 

Hear, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 

Keep* 

Knit, 

•Know, 

Lade, 

I-ay, 

Ltad, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, to lie doxin, 
Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

I’ay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

King, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Sav, 


had, 

•hung, R. 

heard, 

hewed, 

hid, 

hit, 

held, 

hurt, 

•kept, 
knit, R. 
knew, 
laded, 
laid, 
led, 
left, 
lent, 
let, 
laV;! 
loaded, 
lost, 
made, 
met, 
mowed, 
paid, 
put, 
read, 
rent, 
rid, 

4rode, 

rung, rang, 
rose, 

.lived, 

ran, 

sawed, 

said. 


Fcrf. or Pas^. P<irt 
had. 
hutlg, R. 
heard, 
hewn, K. 
hid, hidden, 
hit. 
held. 

•hurt. 

ke[>t. 

knit, R. 

known. 

laden. 

laid. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

laden, r, 

lost. 

made. 

met. 

mown, r. 

paid. 

put. 

read. 

rent. 

rid. 

rode, ridden* 

rung. 

rUen. 

riven, 

run. 

sawn, R. 
said. 


♦ Hidden is nearly obsolete. 

L 4 
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Present* 

Imperfect. 

pert, or Pass. Part 

See, 

saw. 

seen. 

Seek, 

sought. 

sought. 

Sell, 

sold. 

sold. 

Send, 

scirt. 

sent. 

Set, * 

se?t. 

set. 

Shake, 

shook. 

shaken. 

Shape, 

shaped. 

shaped, shapen 

Shave, 

shaved. 

shaven, r. 

Shear, 

sheared. 

shorn. 

Shed, 

shed. 

shed. 

Shine, 

shone, r. 

shone, r. 

Show, 

showeif. 

shown. 

Shoe, 

shod. 

shod. 

Shoot, 

shot. 

shot. 

Shrink, 

shrunk. 

shrunk 

Shred, 

shred. 

shreds 

Shut, 

shut. 

shut. 

Sing, 

sung, sang. 

sung 

Sink, 

sunk, sank. 

sunk. 

Sit, 

sat. 

sat. 

Slay, 

slew. 

slain. 

Sleep, 

slept. 

slept. 

Slide, 

slid. 

slidden. 

Sling, 

slung. 

slung. 

Slink, 

slunk. 

slunk. 

Slit, 

slit, R. 

slit, or slitied. 

Smite, 

smote. 

smitten. 

Sow, 

sowed. 

sown, R. 

Speak, 

spoke. 

spoken. 

Speed, 

sped. 

sped. 

Spend, 

spent. 

spent. 

Spill, 

spilt, R. 

spilt, R. 

Spin, 

spun. 

spun. 

Spit, 

spit, spat. 

spit, spittenf . 


^Spiiten is nearly obsolete. 
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to 


Present. 

Xrapexfcct. 

Perf. or Past. Part. 

Split, 

Split, 

Split. 

Spread, 

spread. 

spread - 

Spring, 

sprung, sprang. 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood. 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Stag, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode or strid. 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck. 

struck or stricken. 

String, 

strung. 

strung. 

Strive, 

strove. 

striven. 

f stroivn, strowed. 

St row or strew. 

strowed or strewed. 

^ strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat, 

swet, R. 

swet, XI. 

Swell, 

swelled. 

swollen, tu 

Swim, 

swum, swam. 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung. 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught. 

Tear, 

tore. 

torn. 

Tell, 

told. 

told. 

Think, 

thought. 

thought. 

Thrive, 

throve, r. 

thriven. 

Throw”, 

th rcw”. 

th rowii. 

Thrust, 

th rust. 

thrust. 

Tread, 

trod. 

trodden. 

Wax, 

waxed. 

waxen, r. 

Wear, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept. 

wept. 

Win, 

won. 

WON. 

Wind, 

wound. 

wound. 

Work, 

wrought. 

wrought or worked* 

Wring, 

wrung. 

wrung. 

Write, 

wrote. 

written. 
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III the pireceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an R. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seeru to be the most eligible. The .Compiler has not in- 
serted such verbs as are irregular only in familiar writing 
or discourse, and which are improperly terminated by /, 
instead of rd : as learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should 
be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, however, 
proper to observe, that some contractions of ed into /, are 
unexceptionable ; and others, the only established forms 
of expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, 
«!ept, &c. These allowable and necessary contractions 
must therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, 
from those that arc exceptionable. The words which are 
obsolete have also been omitted^ that the learner might 
not be induced to mistake them for words in present use. 
Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, 
holdeii, bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, stra\ved, 
gat, brake, tare, ware, &c. 


Section IJ. 

Cff Defective Verbs; and qf the different >ways in xihich vcrlfs arj 

conjugated. 

Defective verbs are those which are U3e4 


only in 

some of their moods and tenses. 


The principal qf them 

are these. 

Present. 

Imperfect. 

ferf. or Pass. Part. 

Can, 

could. 


May, 

might. 


Shall, 

shoulck’ 
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present. 

Will, 

Must, 

Ought, 

That the verbs 7?7?isl and ought have both a present and 
past signification, appeal s < om the following sentences: 

I must own thal I .-rri t'. ciaaie He must have been 

mistaken;” things which they ought not;” 

'I’hesc ought yc to hr^ve ch.iie.” 

Ill most langu ge^, there* some verbs which are de- 
fective with r* ct to ;;cr«ons. These are denomiiidtcd 
imjicrsona^ 'riiey are used only in the third person, 

because ti)c\^ rt t. r to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person ; -!S, It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, 
jt thunders.” Hut as the word 7n:jjci\sonal implies a total 
absence of p r. oiis, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a nersoH : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in any language, 
as a sort of verbs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, re- 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken toge- 
ther, is about 4300. 'I'ue number of irregular rci bs, the 
defective included, is auoat 111. 

Some Grammarians liave t hought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might he classed into several conjugations; arrd 
that the three ddtereni ter iiiiiiat ions of the participle might 
be the distingliisliii'ig characi eristics. They have accord- 
proposed three conjug.itions ; namely, the first to 
consist of verbs, the participles of wdiich end in cd^ or its 
contraction/; the &ec.'>ud, of those ending in gkt ; ai>d 
the third, of those in cn, Rut as the verbs of the first con- 
jugation, would so greatly exceed in number those of 
both the others, as may be seen by the preceding account 
of thent ; aiijd as tho^e ot the third conjugation are so 


Imperfect. Pcif. or Pass. raft, 

would, *' ' 

must, '■ 

OUgllt, 

quotii,- 
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various in their form, and incapable of being reduced to 
one plain rule ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth 
justly observes, to consider the first in ed as the only re- 
gular form, and the other as deyiations from it; after the 
example of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the tenses 
and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins dis- 
tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjec- 
tives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the word ; retaining, 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflection 
to be of the same kindred with its root. The modern 
tongues, particularly the English, abound in auxiliary 
words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the verb, 
without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, I do lovCj I did love^ I have loved ^ I had loved ^ I 
shall lovCy have the same import as amoy amahaniy 
amaviy amerueramy amaho. It is obvious, that a language, 
like the Greek and Latin, which can thus comprehend in 
one word the meaning of two or three words, must have 
some advantages over those which are not so comprehen- 
sive. Perhaps, indeed, it may not be more perspicuous ; 
but in the arrangement of words, and consequently in 
harmony and energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be 
much more elegant. 
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OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting 
it: as, He well ‘‘ A truly good manj*' 

He writes V'cry correctlyJ^ 

Some adverbs are comjjared, thus ; Soon, 
sooner, soonest i*' often, oftener, oftenest.’" 
Those ending in ly^ are compared by morey and 
W>ost\ as, Wisely, more wisely, most wisely.** 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwisr, 
have required two or more: as, ‘‘ He acted wisely,” for, 
he acted with wisdom; prudently,” for, with prudence; 

He did it here,” for, he did it in this place; “ exceed- 
ingiy,” for, to a great degree; often and seldom,” for 
many, and for few times; very,” for, in an eminent 
degree, &c. — Phrases which do the office of adverbs may 
properly be termed adverbial phr ases : as, He acted in 
the best manner possible.” Here, the words in the best 
}nanncr possiblcy as tliey qualify the verb actvdy may be 
called an adverbial phrase. 

T here are many words, in the English language, that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, ‘‘More luen than women were there;” or, I am 
more diligent than he.” In the former sentence more is 
evideiTtly an adjective, and in the latier, an adverb. T here 
are others that are sometimes used as substantives, and 

6 
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sometimes as adverbs : as, To-da^^’s lesson is longer 
than yesterday’s;” here io-day yesterday are substan- 
tives, because they are words that rr^akc sense of them^ 
selves, and admit besides of a genitive case : but in the 
phrase, He came liome yesterday, and sets out again 
to-day*,” they arc adverbs of time; because they answer 
to the question xvhen. The adverb much is used as all 
three; as, Where much is given, much is required;” 

Much money' has been expended ;” It is much better 
to go than to stay’.” In the first of these sentences, much 
is a substantive; in the second, it is an adjective; and in 
the third, an adverb. In short, nothing but tlie sense can 
determine what they arc. 

Adverbs, though vciy numerons, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are tliose of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Of 7iumhcr : as, Once, twice, thrice,” &c. 

2. Of order: as, “ First, secondly, thirdly^, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally,” &c. 

3. Kyi place : as, Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, liither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence., 
heiice, thence, whithersoever,” &c. 

4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, Now, to-day,” &c. 

Of time past : as, Already, before, lately, y’estcrday% 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago,” &.c. 

Of time to come : as, To-morrow, not yet, hereafier, 
henceforth, henceforwaid, by and by’, instantly, presently’, 
immediately^, str.iigbtways,” &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, ** Oft, often, oft-times, often- 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily’, weekly’, monthly, 
yearly, always, wlien, then, ever, never, again,” &c. 

3. Of quantity : as, Much, little, sufficiently’, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly,” &c. 
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6. Of manner or quality : sis^ Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly,” See. Adverbs of qufdity are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
adding the termination ly to an adjective or participle, 
or changing le into ly : as,'‘‘ Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheer- 
fully j able, ably ; admirable, admirably.” 

7. Of doubt : as, ‘‘ Perhaps, peradventurc, possibly, 
perchance.” 

8. Of affirmation: as, ** Verily, truly, undoubtedljv 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really,” &c. 

9. Of negation : as, Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise,” &c. 

10. Of interrogation : as, How, wliy, wherefore, whe- 
ther,” &c. 

1 U Of comparison : as, ‘‘iVlore, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike,” vX-c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many- 
which are formed by a combination of several ©f the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place hcre^ thcre^ and xehere: 
as, Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto; 
hereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith-, where- 
with; herein, therein, wherein; therefore, (i. c. therc-for,) 
wherefore, (i. e. where- for,) hereupon, or hereon, there-- 
upon, or thereon, whereupon or wliercon, &c. lOxccpt 
thereJoyCy these are seldom used. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, hut 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
say, he rides about i''* “ ne was near falling;” but do 
not after lay the blame on me.’^ 

There are also some adverbs^, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a : as, “Aside, athirst, a^'oot, alieatl, 
asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, afloat,” 

The words ^chen and where, and all others of the same 
nature, such as, zchefice^ whither, •whenever, xekererer. Sec. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and couj unci ion •* : 
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of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of time^ or of 'place. 

It may be particularly observed, with respect to the word 
therefore^ that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense o^^for that reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : as, 
“ He is good, therefore he is happy.” The same observa- 
tion may be extended to the words coyisequenthj^accordinglif^ 
and the hke. When these are subjoined to andy or joined 
to ify sinccy &c. the^' are adverbs, the connexion being 
made without their hel[> : wlien tliey appear single, and 
unsupported by any other connective, they may be called 
conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may natui ally ask, v'hat neces4ty 
ttiere is for adverbs of tiniCy when verbs are provided >vith 
tenseSy to show tliat circumstance. The ^ jswe, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater disti:>c^u>ns of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses woul-.^ .. a x>er- 
plexity without end. What a variety of fo^ v- madt be 
given to the verl>, to denote, 1 / ester day y to-day /o-^ynorroWy 
formerly y lately y just noxVy now,, ivniK.\ic!yy presently, 
soofiy hereafter y ^c. It was this consideration fhat made 
the adverbs of lime necessary, over and above the tenses. 
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OF PK F.rOSlT IONS. 

Prepositions serve to connect wortls with one 
another, and to show the relation between them. 
They arc, for the most part, put before nouns 
and pronouns: as, “ Me went from I^ondon to 
Yorkj” “ She is above disguise;” “ They are 
instructed him.” 


The lollowing is a lUt of the priiigipal pn*position‘« : 


Of 

into 

above 

at 

olY 

to 

within 

below 

near 

on or upon 

for 

without 

between 

up 

among 

by 

over 

beneath 

down 

after 

with 

under 

from 

before 

ai><)nt 

in 

through 

beyond 

be bind 

against 


Verbs are often coiiiponmled id' a verb and a prt^p()^ili- 
tion : as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook: and this coni- 
posiiion sometimes gives a new ^ense to iliv veil) : as, to 
understand, to witlidraw, to forgive. But in Knglish, iliii 
preposition is more frequently placed after the verb: and 
separately from it, like an adverb; in whieh s.tuation it is 
not less apt to ailect the sense of it, and to give it a new 
ineuniug; and may still be considered as belonging to tlie 
verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast^ is to Hnowj but to 
cast upj or to compute, an account^ is (|iiite a dilTerent thin*; : 
thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give over; &.c. So tl at 
the meaning of tlie verb, and the propriety of the phrase, 
Faluine I, M 
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dcpctKl on the preposition sub oined. As the distinct 
component parts of are, however, no guide to 

til sense, o'* the vvlio't!, this circ^i.istaucc; contribates 
to\v rU inak ng our Lii.»uage peculiarly difiicult 
to foreigners. 

Ifi the coinpoMtion < ^ ni;.nv w rcls, th- are certain 
•Ubics' c. ip-oyco, which grrt»ii»nari''ns hii"»c called 1 : 1 - 
separabL; ]>re:>nsitioiis : as, bc^ cf^w, &.c. iu bedeck, 

conjoin, mistake ; but as rlicy a;e not words of any kind, 
tiiey cannot proper^v be called a species of preposition. 

One grea. use of prepositions, in English, is, to express^ 
those relations, which, in sonic languages, are chiefly 
marked cases, or tlic dilfc'ent endings of nouns. Sec 
page 82. 'I'he necessity and use of them will appear frorn 
the following exaiiijiles. If wc say, he writes a pen,’* 
they ran the river,” “ the tower fell the Greeks,” ‘‘ Eaui- 
beth is Westininster-abbe}’,” thcrci is observable, in each of 
these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or such 
a connexion as produces falsehood or nonsense: and it is 
evident, that, bt ore they can be turned into sense, the va- 
cancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus. 
He writes xvifh a pen they ran towards the river;” 

the tower fell upon the Greeks Lambeth is over 
against Wcstinin tc'r-abbey.” see by these instances, 

how prepositions may be necessary to connect tliose words, 
which in tlieir signification arc not naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in tbeir original and literal acceptation, 
seem to have denoted relations of place; but they are 
now used //gz/rt/Z/tr/y to express other reladons. For ex- 
ample. IS thev ' ho are above have, in seveial respec* . the 
aciva agv; of '•uch as are below, prepcfdiions expressing 
1 and h \v jila^ es, arc user for sup: riorit v and I'.feriority 
ill g« nc a : a> Me [a abo\^ I'^guist we set \ itnd* r 

a gai>d niaster;*' ‘ lie rules ov * a peopic we 

sk^fUld do *Km ' ling benrath our character.” 
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The itnportaiice of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes posse:ssion or belonging, an elfect or conse^ 
qnence, ar»d other relations connected with these : as, 
“ "llje house of my frieno’ that is, the house belong- 
ing to my friend He -cd a fever;’’ that is, “ in 

consequence of a fever.” 

'Toy or is opposed to from: as, He rode from 
Salisbury fo Winchester.” 

indicates the caiise or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, ^c. : as, He loves tier Jfor (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities.” 

.^ 3 / is gonei ally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
mean ,, i^c. : as, Me w^as killed bjtj a fail that is, “ a 
fall was the cause of his being killed;” Tins iiouse was 
built htj him;” that is, be was I'u buiLter o\ n ” 

Wit/i denotes the act of accompany mg, umiing, ikc. : 
as, We will go 2 *:*/VA you;” “ * a^riiis 

xviih each other.”— ZiV/// also alludes to the instrument or 
Jiieans : as, He was cut with a knife.” 

Jn relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, ^c, : as, ‘‘ He was born in (that is, during) the 
year 1720;” He dwells ui the city “ She lives in 
afilueiice.” 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind: 
as He retired into the country;” Copper is converted 
into brass.” 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, They are within the house ** He began 
and iinii^hed bis work within the limited time.” 

The signitication of without is opposite to that v.f 
within : as, She stands without the gate Hut it is more 
frequently opposed to with : as, You may go iciihotU 
me.” 

The import and force of the Remaining prepositions 
will be readiljr undcfstood^ without a particular detail of 

M2 
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them. We shall, therefore, conclude this head with ob- 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety in distir>guishing 
the use of the prepositions bij and xvith ; which is ob- 
servable in sentences bke the following: “ He walks rvif/i 
a st^d’/^y moonlight He w’as taken biy stratagem, and 

killed wi//i a sword.” Put the one preposition for the 
other, and sa}", lie walks h?/ a staff w/VA inoonlighi 
“ he was taken rtiih stratagem, and killed by a sword 
and it will apear, that they difler in signilication more 
than one, at first view, wonld be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions : as, their prisons w'erc thrown 

open,” eke. Bejor.’ 1 die he^^ made haste to be 

prepared a^xutnst tiicir friends ariived:” but if the noun 
fiine, wdiich is understood^ be added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form: as, “ After [the time when] ihcir 
prisons,*’ &c. 

The prepositions after ^ before^ abotn*, beneath^ and se- 
veral olhera, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may 
be BO considered : as, “ They l\ad tricir reward soon 
u/tcr f “ He died not long biforef He dwells above:"" 
but if the noung tinhc and place lie added, tliey will Joso 
their adverbial form : as, “ He died net before that 

timef &c. 

Prepositioas, as well as some other syiecies of w ords, 
have a variety of s.gnificaiious. It will both gratify and 
instruct the inquisitive learner, to examine sonic of the 
various meanings which are attached u> the preposition 
FOR. He will find, that each of tlie plirases denoting 
these meanings, may, with propriety, be substituted fur 
the preposition. 

1. It signifies, becati^^ of : as, Let me *ing praises fof 

his mt rcies and blessings.” 

2. JVUh regard to, with raspcct to : as, I*or me, no 

pth^r happiness I own.” 
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5* T 71 the character of: us, “ I^et licr for an un- 
grratcful woiuan.” 

4. means of; hi/ interposition of : as, «« If it were not 
for jyiVMie, PiO>iiieucc, t.ic world would be a scene 
of confusion.” 

1^07' the safe of: as, He died foi' those who knew 
him not.” 

G. Cofiduch'c to : as, It is /h;- the general good.” 

7. With intention of going to a certain place : as, W'e 
sailed from Pern /h;* Cliiua.” 

8. In expectation of: #is, lie waited long the 
return of Ins friend.” 

i*. Instead of: as, Wc take a failing meteor a 
star.” 

10. In search of: as, He w(*nt far back /c^;* argu- 

ments.” 

11. In favour of: as, One party was /h?* the king; 

tile other /?>;• tlie people.** 

12. Becoming : as, ‘‘ It were more for his honour to 

submit on lliis occjision.’* 

13. Notxcit h standing : as, I"or any tiling wc know to 

tlie eontrary, the design may be accomplished.** 

14. 7^0 prcscrce : as, 1 c .cnoi my lif<^ comply wdih 

the proposal.” 

1 In propoi'tion to : as, fie is not very tall, yet for his 
years he is tall/’ 

lu. I'or the purpose of : as, It was constructed /o/' sailing 
in rough wear her.” 

17. 7e he : a^, No one ever took hiin^/er a very prudent 
man.” 

18. In illustration tf : as, ‘‘ I'lius much, /r>/* the first point 

umlcr considerai ion.” 

19. In exchange for : as, They received gold for their 

glass headN.” 

2U. I^U7'ing: a.s, “ He was elected to the office ye/* his 
Jjfe.” 


M 3 
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91. In recompense of : » , “ his great and nuincrocis 
services, they votec him h. statue.’’ 

22. After O, expression oj desire: as, -* Oyfor 

better times O^for a place of rest and peace.’’ 


Before the conclusion of this chapter, we shall present 
the reader with a list of Prepositions, which are derived 
from the Latin and Greek languages, and which enter 
into the composition of a great number of our words. If 
their signification should be carefully studied by t»ic 
learner, he will be the better qualified to understand, with 
accuracy, the meaning of a numerous class of words, in 
which they form a material part. 

The Latin prepositions used in the composition of 
English words, are the following : ahs^ ad^ antCj &c. 

A, Au, ABS, — signify from or away : as, to averts to turn 
from ; to abstract^ to draw away. 

ad — signifies to or at : as, to adhere^ to stick to ; to admire^ 
to wonder at. 

ANTE — means before : as, antecedent y going before ; .to 
antedatCy to date before. 

ciRCUM — means roundy about : as, to cirenynnavip^ate, to 
sad round. 

• ’ON, COM, CO, COT., — signify together • as, \.o conjoin^ to 
join together; compress y to pres^ together; to rc- 

opcrutcy to work together; to collapse^ to fall together. 
cONTR\ — against : as, to co7iiradic(y to speak against. 

DE — sign'dies^/?’<7?/*, iloxcn : as, to departy to retire from ; to 
deject y to cast down. 

l)T — asunder : as, (lilaceratCy to tear asunder. 

Djs — reverses the meaning of the word to which it is pre- 
fixed : as, to disagree, to dispossess. 
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E, EX— -07// •• a^, to fji-ct, to throw out; to exclude, to sliut 
out. 

EXTRA — beyond: as, ca Ivaovdinarij ^ beyond the ordinary 
course. 

IN — ^before an adj<.*rti ve.» like s.j^niiies privation: as^ 

tiicleccnfy not decent ; before a vero it lias its simple 
meaning ; as, to infuse^ to pour in, to hifi r, to fix in. 

inter — bcfwei'n : as, to intei vcncy lo come between ; to in-- 
icrposcy to put between. 

JNTRO — i)7fo, i}i:rards: as, to in/roduccy to load into ; to 
intro'verty to turn inwards. 

Oii — -denotes opposition: as, object . to o* pose ; to 

stTuci y to block lip ; ohstjclcy souietbing standing in 
opposition. 

PER — ttir'OUiJi : as, to peramlndaiCy to tva^k through ; to 
perforate y to bore thr ngh. 

POST — after: xxsypost afternoon \Poslscripl yWxlyXQii 

after, that is, afte»* the letter. 

PR^ — before : as, to pre-exist y to exist before : to prejixy to 
lix before. 

PRO — forth or forreoids : as, to protend^ to stretch forth ; 
to pi'ojecty to shoot forwards. 

J'R/ETER — ox beyond : 9i^y preterpetfeefy pastperfcct ; 
preternatural y beyond the cop.rsc of nature. 

RE — again, or back : as, to reprinty to print again ; to 
Tctracey to trace back. 

RETRO — backwards: as, retrospective, looking backwards ; 
retrograde, going backwards. 

— aside, apart : as, to sedihce, to draw aside ; to seci'ele, 
to put a.side. 

SUB — tinder : subterranean, lying under the earth ; to 

subscribe, to subsign, to write under. 

sttbter — under : as, subterjiuous, flowing under. 

M 4 
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MJPER — above y or over : ns, super serihcy to write above ; te 
supervise y to overlook. 

I'RANS — every beyond^ from one place to another : as, to 
ty'ansporf y te carry over ; to tran^cressy to pass beyond; 
to transplant y to remove from one soil to another. 

'I'hc Greek prepositions and particles used in the 

< omposiiion of English words, are the following : 

ampin y antiy hypevy &,c. 

A — signifies privation ; as, anoyiymous, without a name. 

AMIMIT — bothy or the tu o : as, amphibiouSy partaking of both, 
or of two natures. 

ANl’l — apa/nst: ixSyantimonarehiraly against government by 
a single person ; ant i ministerial the ministr}'. 

^lYPL'K — over and above : as, hypercritical y over, or too 
critical. 

HYPO — undery implyine toncealmcnl, or disguise: as, 
hypocritCy one dissembling his real character. 

MKTA — denotes change, or trunsmuiation : as, to nieta^- 
0110) phase, to change t^c shape. 

PFin — round about : as, /^e 7 v/>//;Y 7 .s 7 ',‘r, circumlocution. 

SYN, SYM — together : as, sxpiod, a meeting, or coming 
together ; sympathy y fcllowfeeling, feeling together, . 



CHAPTER IX. 


OF C O N J U N C T I O N S. 

A CONJUNCTION is a ]>art of speech that is 
cliiefiy used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two or more sente^nces, to make but one. It some- 
times connects words. 

Conjunctions are princijmlly divided into two 
sorts, the COPULATIVK and the DISJUNCTIVE. 

The Conjunctive Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an ad- 
dition, a supposition, a cause, iS&c.: as, He a/id 
his brother reside in I^ondon^” I will go if he 
will accompany me You are happy, because 
you are good.’* 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in ditferent degrees: 
as, Though he was frequently reproved, yef he 
did not reform came with her, hut they 

went away without her.” 


The 'following is a list of the princijjal coiij unci ions : 

The Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive, But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 


The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc- 
tion and asian adverb j and sometimes, as a preposition. 
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** 1 rest Uie?7 upon tijis argument then is here a conjunc- 
tion : ill the following jihrase, it is an adverb : He ar- 
rived and nof before/* 1 submitted ; /i?;* it was 

vain to resist:” in this sentence, /^»r is a conjunct on ^ in 
the nesjL, it is a preposition: He contended for vic.tory 

only/’' In tfic first of the folu wing sr it nces^ since is a 
conjunction ; in the second, it is ;i ; ;'.nd in the 

third, an advtrb: we must part, let us do it 

peaceably ** I have* not seen him sijice that time 

Our friendship coaiineiiccU long 

Rei^ATIVF ruo^.oiJNS, as n t / as coi^nctio»'s, serve to 
cc ii»’ect seiilcncrs ■ as, B! ‘ -ed is the imup w/ o fcareth 
the (1)2(1 l^cepefii his com^aan lii ’OiS.*’ 

A relative i .roiif*un po^t»c^.ses the fo .c ootli f i pronoun 
and acomuctive. Nay, tlic irnon by reintiv^s is r.aher 
c lofec^r, than that by mere conjunctions. The L*ttc. may 
form two or more sentences into one; but, by the iv>rmcr, 
several sentences may incorpoiatc in one and the same 
rutn,^e of a sentence. Thus, ‘‘ thou secst a man, and he is 
called J*etcr,” is a sentence consisting of two distinct 
clauses, united by the copulative and : but, the man 
whom thou scest is called IVter,” is a sentence of one 
clause, and not less comprehensive than the other. 

CoN.iuNeTiciNs very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; ar, in the following instances: 

I>nty and intcrc>t forbid viciims indulgences \^^is- 
dom or felly govc-rns us.” Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contaifis tr^o sentences, namely ; ‘‘Duty forbids 
vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences;’’ 

Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.” 

T’liongii the conjunction is eomntonly used to connect 
scnunces togellicr, yet, on some occasions, it merely con- 
riet ts WHirds, not sentences : as, T’he K»..g and queen arc 
an amiable pair wdiere the affirmation cannot refer to 
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each ; if being’ absurd to say, that the ktnsjCy or the queen onl^ 
is an amiabb? pair. So in tlie iuhtniiccs, two andt\\oa.r& 
four * .e fiftl. and sixth volumes m ill cornpi».,te tlie set of 
books.*' Pj* positions also, as before obse rved, connect 
words; bur ili-*y ‘ip :t to sliow' the rehition which the con- 
necter! ,voiJs have to each other: conjunctions wlien they 
unite woitls only, arc designed to sliow the relations, 
whicii those words, so united, have to other parts of the 
scnteintc. 

A th r'^ arc iTia.ny conjunctions and eoniiective phrases 
apj>‘ fipriateJ to the coupling of sentences, that arc nc%’cr 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so thcie 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the kitter use, 
which are never employed in the former; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purpose^ : as, a^^uin^ 
further y besides^ &cc, of the first kind ; ihany Icsf^ 
un/ess, thaty so that y &c. of tlie second ; and haty andyJ'o7\ 
ihcriforey &c. of the Just. 

We shall close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunction ; a 
subject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the in- 
genious student, and expand his views of the importance 
of his grammatical studies. 

Relatives arc nt t so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The fonnt'r make speech moit; concise; tlie latter 
make it n^ore expbeit. Re'utives coniprciiend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun :*nd cor»jiinct on copulative : conjunciioirs, 
vvi'ile they couple i-cntcnces, may aLo express f>j)poaition, 
inference, and maiiv other relations and depewdt^nce^. 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry tiieir 
reasonings to a considerab.e Iciigtn, it is not probable tliat 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or ol any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children, gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences. The same 
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thinp^ is triif! nf !> jrbarous nations: and hence uncultivated 
lant^(ia£>**s are not v^vll supplied with connt'cting^ particles, 
’f he Ci reeks were th€* "re.itest rcrtsoners that ever appeared 
in the world ; atid tlicir ianouage, according*T y aoounds 
riK're than any other in coii» eetives. 

< 'onjunciions are t^ot *qiiilly necessary in rJl sorts of 
■wiitirig. In poetrv’, w‘'-ere gre.it conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every a]>f>ecirance of formalitj’' avoiderf, 
rii'.iM'y of tliein would have a bad cfTect. In passionate 
language too, it may be proper to omit them i because it 
if- \Uc n.itme of violent f assion, lo speak rather in disjointed 
f^jnti'r.c'/s, than in the way of inference and argument. 
Hooks or aphejrisms, like tite Proverbs of Solomon, have 
b‘\v connectives; because tlicy instruct, not by reasoning, 
hut in detaeiied observations. And narrative will some- 
times appear very graceful, when the circumstances are 
plainly lold, w'iih scarcely any either conjunction than the 
Minplc copulative and: which is frequently the case in 
the historical parts of Scripture. — When narration is full 
f f images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
<'ro\vi!ifig tlie principal words upon one another, give a 
sfjrt of picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the 
vivacity < f description. But when facts arc to be traced 
ilown tlnongh their consequences, or upwards to their 
causes ; when the complicated designs of mankind are to 
be laid open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; 
'when the historiait argues cither for tlie elucidation of 
Iru'li, or in order to stale the picas and principles oi‘ con- 
tending panics ; there will he occasion for every species 
f>r connective, as much as in philosophy it-elf. In fact, it 
is in argument, investigation, and science, that tliis part of 
speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary. 

AW- have oh erved above, (page 178) lliat arclative pro- 
pos^rs<.cs the force both ofapronoun and aconnectivo. 
'I'his 11 more ariiiicial and refined constructiGii than that. 
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in which the common connective is sim[)lv made use of. 
In some very ancient languaj;(*s, as tin* llel)n‘\v, whicii 
have been exiiploycd cliieHy for exincssin^* plain s(‘n- 
timents in the plainest manner, witliout iiiinintjr ,.t any ela- 
borate Icngtli or harmony of perimb, this pronoun ucciiis 
not so ofien, as in Greek and Latin, and those^ other 
toni^uc«, w'lrch have been einbehis’ied by the joint labours 
of the plidosopber and the rhetoi ician. When we re il 
the first chapter of Gen(‘sis, we perceive, liiai rhi', sub- 
junctive pronoun, as it may be can. ti, <iccnrs but seUlom; 
the sentences hein|; short, fKir icularly towards the be^,i(j- 
nin<^, and joined for the most pari by tiie ( Ovinectu e. 
The same simplicity of coinposiLion, as vve Indore ob- 
served, is frequent in Scriptures; winch in i!ut Divine 
book is a great beauty, and an evidence botli ol its tiutl:, 
and of its antiquity. Forbad the diction been mure eda- 
borate, it would have had *^00 much the air of liuman con- 
trivance, and of the arts of Lter times. Bill in oilier 
compositifMis, the same unadorned simpliciiy woul.i tut 
al\va3's he agreealde : for wc are not disple.tis d ti tind 
human decorations in a work of limnafi ait. tne 

sentiments of inspiration support tlicmsclves by their ui- 
trinsic dignity; uliereas lh(\sc of niea nut l olten he Mip- 
ported and reconituendcd by it e graces ol languagi:. d he 
inspired author commands our a’teiniou, and has a right 
10 it: but other writeis musi sootli and aii.U'C, in i>rdot 
to prevail with us to attend. Tiie same oiuauci.t^ ,.re 
unseemly in a temple, which we admire in a | r.\..tc 
apartment; ai'd that rlienoiical ail, which in Virgi! a .0i 
Cicero is delightful, would be <]nim ut.S4i1.Ab1c tn tua 
majesty of Scripture.” 
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In'I'EKJKCTIONS are words tlirown in between 
the parts of a sentciKus to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker: as, Oh! I have 
alienated niy friend; alas! 1 fear for life:’^ 
O virtue! how amiable thou art!’* 

Tme Eiij^lish Into jcctions, as well as those of other Jaii- 
"uages, arc comprised within a small compass. *^1 
are of diflbrent sorts, according to the Jifffercnt passions 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate 
earnestness or grief, are, O / oh ! ah / alas f 8ach as arc 
expressive ot contempt, are, fish ! tush ! of wonder, 
heigh! really ! strange! of Cr»iling, hem! ho! soho f of 
aversion or disgust, foh ! Jie ! away ' of a call of the at- 
tention, lo ! behold! hark! of requesting silcMice, //2^5/z ^ 
hist! of salutation, hail! all haiU Besides these, 

many oilit r*^, often in tlic luoutlts of the inultitiule, might 
be enumerated. But we have perhaps nieniioned a suffi- 
cient number of thcui. Any word or phrase may indeed 
become an interjection, or, at least, it may be used as 
such, when it is cxpixtsscd with emotion, ami in an un- 
connected manner ; as, behold! peace! strange! ungrate- 
ful creature! fo ly in tiui extreme! 

Interjections aic not so much the signs of thought, as of 
feeling. That a creature, so inured to articulate sound as 
man is, slioidd acquire the liabil Of uttering, without re- 
flection, certain vocal sounds, wiicn he is assaulted by any 
strong passion, or becomes conscious of any intense feel- 
ing, is natural enough. Indeed, by continual practice, 
this habit becomes so powerful, that, in certain cases, wc 
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^l!ou1d find :t ciifEce»L lo it, even if wo wished ta dcj 

so. M^iien a.»ackel by '.cu e, /ain, it is hardly possible 
for us to ref-oui troni saying oii ! ah! ^c. : and wticii wo 
are astonished at any narr j ve or t ' ent, the words, 
strange! prodigious! indeed! break hOiii ii-, wii bout any 
cfllbrt of the will 

Interjections, though frequent in discourse, occur not 
often in elegant composition. Unpractised \vritcr<, how- 
ever, are apt lo abounu in the use cf them, in order, as 
they imagine, to give pathos to their style: whicli is just 
as if, with tne vii w of re ndering convers*lion witty or 
humorous, orre weie to interrupt it \\\t i frc tpienr peals of 
laughter. The appearance oi violent etnoiioii in others, 
does not always raise violent emotion in us: our liearts, 
for tlie most pot, are iiioic clh ctually subdued, by a se- 
date and simple ulieraucc, than by iiJicr|t?crion.s and thea- 
trical gesture* At uiiy rate, compersure move graceful 
than extravagance: and ineiefore, a miiltioide of thc^.e 
passion^Jte words and ])a» tides will generally, at least on 
common occasions, >av u- more of levity than of dignity, 
of wMiit of thought tliaii of keen serisdtion. In common 
discourse this holds, as well i** in wiitin^. They wlio 
wish to speak often, and ha'' littk to sa' , id»ounJ i ■ ex- 
clamations ; wondcrj'iil^ amaiine;^ ^ v r O dcar^ dear 

wc, and the like: and hence the i h> Uv of sudi 

words tends to breed a -uspicio . ih.r 1 i>ou^■^ '>der 
a scantiness of ideas. Interjecti m ih i )iiu rn'ore ♦ ? )ii, 
and those in wdiicli the Divine Tsau s iri \ > ^nrly men- 
tioned, are ahvays offensive to a pious iiiiud ; and the 
writer or speaker, who contracts a liabu oi nUroaucing 
them, may, without preach of charity, be suspected of 
profanciiess. 



CHAPTER XL 


OF DERIVATION. 


Section 1. 

Vf the various zL-ays iu which words are derived from one another. 

Having treated of the dliFereiit sorts of words, and 
their various modifications, uliicli is tlie first part of Ety- 
mology, it is now pro]>er to eirplain the methods by wliich 
one wonI is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs arc derived from substanrives, adjectives, and 
sooicumes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4 . Substantives are derived from adjective.-. 

3. Adverbs arc derived from adjectives. 

!• Substantives are derived from verbs: as, from to 
L)ve,” comes ‘Mover;” from “to visit, visiter;” from 
“ to survive, surviver &c. 

In the following instances, and in niauy others, it is 
difficult to determine, whether the verb was deduced from 
the noun, or the noun from the verb, viz. “ Love, to 
love; hate, to hate; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, 
to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act^” &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs; as, from the substantive saltj 
comes, “to salt;” from the adjective “to warm;” 
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and from the adverb J'orxciird^ to forward.” SomctinieiS 
they are formed by leiigtheiiing- the vowel, or softening 
tlie consonant ; as, from “ grass, to graze sometimes 
by adding vn: as, from “ le.ngth, to lengthen especially 
to adjectives : as, from short, to slionen,” bright, to 
bngnten.” 

,'5. Adjectives are derived from sidjstaiuives, in tli." fol- 
lowing manner; Ae^jcctivcs denoting plenty arcdeiived 
from substantives b^^ adding v/.* ats, from Health, heaiihy^ 
wealth, wealthy; might, migiit^^,” 

Adjectives denoting t.^e m.-.tter out of uhicli anv tiding 
?i» made, arc derived fro.n Mibbtanlives by addiut: cn : a.s. 
from Oak, oaken; wood, wooden; wool, woollen,” 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived fj om sub- 
stantives, by addiitg /'ul : ajs, from doy, jovfui ; sin, 
sinful ; fruit, fruitful,’" ^cc. 

Adjectives denoting ]>ieni v, but \v,t:i some kind of di- 
minution, are tierived from substantives, by adding : 

as, from Light, ligliisoine; trouble, troublesv^me ; tod, 
roiisome,” &.c. 

Adjix-tives dcnotir.g want arc derived from substantives, 
by adding less: as, from “ W^orth, wurthle»e. trout 
“• care, carelcss ; joy, joyless,” &c. 

Adjectives dciiotiiig likeness arc th. r.vcij from suV‘'tan- 
tives, by adding li/ : as, from uiauiy ; e.itth, 

earthly ; court, couitly,” ^e. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding is/l to them ; v Ineli trim,;) i- 
tioii, w 'cn added to adjectives, irnp.iris Jusiinutioi;, cr 
Icssc'ni.ig the quulity : as, AViiite, whitish;’ i. c. some- 
what white. When aoded to substantivs-, it 
similitude or tendency to a character ; as, Cudd, ciiddish, 
thief, thievish.” 

Some adjectives are Fot med from ^^ibstanl j ves or verb.s, 
by adding the ternnnation able; and ilji;’,e inijeciiv. s 
signify capacity ; as, Answer, ansivci: able , to chan^ ti, 
changeable.” * 

VoLxiine I, jvj 
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4. Substantive*? are derived fro'U Adjectives, sometimes 
by addiiHj^ the termination 7irs^ : as, White, whiteness; 
fru ift, swiftness sometimes by adding /h or fy and m.iking 
a small change in some of the letters : as, Long, length ; 
high, height.” 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding Ijjy or changing le into Itj ; and denote the same' 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from base,” comes basely;” from slow, slowly;” 
from able, ably.” 

There arc so many other ways of deriving ivords from 
one aiiothc r, tlr^t it would be extremely dilTiciilt, and 
ncaily impossible, to rnumcratc them. The primitive 
words of any language are vf ry few ; the derivatives form 
iTiiich the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from cl her substantives, 
by adding the teniunations /mod or heady shipy ert/y u'ick^ 
rick, doily iariy mciity and 

Substasuives ending in hood or heady are such as signify 
character or qualities : as, ‘‘ ALvahooel, knighthood, false- 
liood,” c-xC. 

Substantives ending in are those that signify ofnee, 

einploymc'it, state , or condiiion- as, ** l-ordship, steward- 
ship, part iicrsii! ^c- ;^’on;a substan'a /os in shipy are 

derived adjectives; as, IL.rd, hardship,” &c. 

Sub'^antbvcs wh.t h end in si^uTy action or habit: 

as, Slavery, fooiery, p* luU* v,” Cvc. Some substantives of 
this sort come from uij/ctivc;^ ; as, Brave, bravery,” &c. 

Snbsiaiiiive" ending in u'Uky ricky and do^ii, drnote do- 
minion, jniisdic 'T.n, or co::cL, ion: as, Bailiu ick, bisliop- 
jjek, kingdom, dukedom, fieetlom,” 3cc. 

Substantive- . hict» end in iuny arc those that signify 
profession : as, Pt5\’sician, musician,” &c. Those tha^- 
end in nH:nf and ugCy come generally from the French, 
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a.nd commonly signify the act or habit : as, “ Command- 
tncnt, usage.’* 

Some substantives ending in ard^ arc derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit: as, Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard*” 

Some substantives have tlie form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding ilic ter- 
minations, Xiw, ling^ ingy ock, cl^ and the like : as, “ Lamb, 
lambkin; goose, gosling; duck, duckling; hill, hillock; 
cock, cockerel,” &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Greek, Latin, French, and other languages, 
must be omitted, as the English scholar is not supposed 
to be acquainted with these languages. The best English 
dictionaries will, however, furnish some information on 
this head, to those who are desirous of oVitaining it. The- 
learned Horne Tooke, in his, Diversions of Parley,” 
has given an ingenious account of the <lenvation and 
meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and pre- 
positions: and as the student will doubtless be umusccl, by 
tracing to their Saxon origin some of those words, we 
shall present liitn with a list or specimen of them ; which we 
presume will be sufficient to excite liis ciiriosiLy, aiul in- 
duce him to examine the subject more errtcnsivcb', 

ABOUT — is derived from on, and houty signifying boun- 

dary: On the boundary or conHues* 

AMONG or AMONGST — coxncs from the passive particijile 
gernaiictdy^yvYiycXi is from gcincjigauy to Uiix, 
and— is from the imperative an-fui, wdiich is from the 
Terb, anan-ady signifying to accumulate, to add to : 
as, Two and two arc four;” that is, Two add 
two are four.” 

asunder— comes from the participle a^undred of the veri> 
asundrian to separate: and this verb is from Sond^ 

Mnd. , 
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ATHWAHT — is derived from the passive participle aih^ 
rct'Oi icd of tlic verb aihxocoviariy to wrest. 

BiiYOND — coincs from bc-fceond : geond^ or goned^ is the 
passive participle of the verb gemgan. to go, to pass : 
13e passed, be gone. 

Bt T — from the imperative hol^ of the >'rb iclan, to boot, 
to superadd, to supply : as, The nil ihrce is 

not an even number, hitt an odd . that is. ‘‘ not an 
eVen number, supi^' add, (it is) an odd niimtjcr.” 

BUT — fr^juii the imrcrai.'- e, hc-iLtmi, of the verb hccm-iitany 
to i>e out. It :s teetl by v ay of exception: ^s, She 
reg.'i' ds .lobod^ , bat liiin that is, noboi)^' be out 
him.” 

jV — coincs from gif', the imperative of the verb gifav, to 
give : as, If you live honestly, you will live hap- 
p’’*y i’’ that is, gi'^e 3 on live honestly.” 

lA ST — Iroin tliC participle, Icscd, of the verb iesan, to dit- 

nrii's. 

Tlioinai — from thajig, the imperative of the verb thafigan^ 
to allow: as, "thougJi she is handsome, she is not 
vain:” that is, gi a:d, she is handsome.” 

iTMj.ss — (;(*ines front onlii:, the imperative of the verb 
i^nlt’sai:, to dismiss or remove: Troy will be 

taken iink’ss the palladium be preserved that is, 
Keinove if.e paUadimu be /?rc 5 ‘e?Vi t/, Troy' will be 
taken.” 

■yvi'iii — the imperative of zi i/ban, to join : as, A house 
wit'ij a paily-walli” tiiat is, A house a party- 

wall.” 

WITHOUT — comes from ’wyrih-ulan, the imperative of tlie 
verb u\i/rtlian~uta7iy to be out : as, “A house without 
a roof;” that is, A house he out a roof.” 

YKT — is derived from get, the imperative of the verb getan, 
to get: as, Yet a lilile while;” that is, Get a 
little time.” 
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Tiir».OUc:ir — comes froiTi Gothic ami Tcutoiiic words, which 
signify door, pa^siigc ■ as, ‘‘ marched 

fhrous^'h a wilderness that is, i hey marched 
the passage a wilderness.” 

-OR — is from Saxon and Gotiiie words, signifying, cause, 
iiotive; as, He died /i;/' his rei.^iori liiat is, 
Ke died, tiie cause ;ijs religion.” 

PRO?: — i-. derived from Jruuiy wiut # sign!uc.s h. ginning, 
origin, source, &c, : as, “ Tin- ‘amp uangs^ /em the 
that is, CVilii*g the place of beginning to 

hang.” 

•j'o — coni': s from Saxon and Gothic words, which signify 
action, eiicet, let >nination, to act, vvc. : as, ‘‘ 
come front 1 i-rkc‘v to Kogaiodi” ili it is, 
conic — higinning '1‘urlvcy— 7i rmin ilion EngiairJ.” 

It is highly probable thni inc system of the acute gram- 
marian, from whose w'oik liiese Saxon cleriv it ons are 
bon owed, is founded on trutli; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, arc corruptions or obbreviaiions 
of other parts of sjicech. But as many of tiiem are 
derived from obsolete words in our «*\vn l.ingnagc, or 
from words in kuidriHl langyimges, tine radical meaning of 
wliich is, iheicfore, cither oh^ciirc, or genercdly unknown; 
as the system of this very able etymologist is not univer- 
sally admitted; and as, by long- j rescription, whatever 
niay have been their origin, the words in question apnear 
to have acquired a title to the rank of distinct s[)ecies ; it 
seems proper to consider them, as sjidi, in an cleineinary 
treatise of giaminar: CNpec'ially^ as this plan coincides with 
that, by which other languages must be tauglit ; and will 
render the study of them less intricate. It is of small mo- 
tnent, by what names and classi hear u>n we tlisiinguish 
these words, provided their meaning and use are well 
under.>tood. A philosophicdl considi i iv ion of the subject, 
liny, With greuV propriety, be entered upon by the gram- 
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n\ itical stuJein, when his knowledge and judgment become 
ijKire improved. 

ISoine criticu carry their resi>ect for the Saxon tongue, 
i!!id tlicir fofidnes»s for derivation, to so givat an extent, 
that, if tlicir opinions were adopt^ul and reduced to prac- 
lirc, our language would be disorganized, and many of its 
rales and priiicijiles involved in obscurity. Etymological 
deductions may certaiiily be pushed too far, and valued 
loo highly. JJke other things they have their proper 
use and limits, which ought, oa no occasion, to be 
violated. Our Saxon ancestors were governed by their 
own lights, and by tlic improvements which they made 
on the practice of their predecessors. We too must be 
allowed the privilege of forming our own laws, and 
adapting them to our wants and convenience. Succeed- 
irig g<‘ricrations of mcii have an indubitable right, to alter 
the old words of their predecessors, both in point of 
nieauing and orthograpliy , to make new ones, and to class 
the whole, according to their own views and circumstances* 
'Ellis rjglil, with regard to our own longue, lias been regu- 
la« Ij, lliougli very graduallv, exercised; and the result 
lia'* been a great anielior«ilion of the language, iu every 
j joint of view. 

If fanciful, or learned, etymologists are to decide for 
us, by ihcir remote researches and discoveries, our ini- 
]>rovemcnls arc at an end. AV"c have nothing to do but 
to inquire, what was the practice of ancient writers; and 
to submit to the rude phraseology of authors, who were 
far inforior to us in science and literature. But during 
liii^ inquiry, wc should be plunged into a state of uncer- 
tainty and fluctuation. The various opinions and contests 
v.f oui baxoit ctjuiiologists would perplex and confound 
us. TIjis, how'ever, would not be pur only embarrass- 
ment : for, ut one time, a derivation from the Saxon must 
correct .present usage: at another, a more recondite 
examiuer would be able to show, that, in file points coii« 
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'tested^ neither the nor jjresent iisyge, is consistent 

with tlic Gothic or Teutonic, from which the Saxrm itself 
A\as derived. T'here would, iiuJi'ed, be iio boundary to 
tliesc remote and obscure derivations ; and ue should li,ive 
no decisions uj^on winch \vc C4>uld rc-L witli sa* i- faction. 

Ttymoiog}', when -it is guiilcd by jutlgmeut, and proj^er 
limits are set to it, ccrraiuiy iiiLiits great attemiou ; it is 
then iii^hly condiieive to perspicuous and accurate lan- 
guage. liut the suggestions of fancy, or the hir-feichecJ 
tiiscovcries of learning, sbouid not be ado wed to supersede 
the dictates of common sense, sound criticism, and rational 
improvement. Ancient is not the tc^t by which 

the co»rectness of modern laiigusgt* is to be tried. The 
origin of things is ccriaiidy a piopcr and g rati lying sub- 
ject of incpiiry i and it is paiticulariy curious arui pleasing 
to trace the w ords of our language to their remote sourctrs, 
'J'his pleasure shotdd, howcvei , be confined to speculation. 
It should not lead us to invert the proper order of things, 
and to determine the propriety of our present words and 
forms of expression, by the praciice of distant, and com- 
paratively rude ages. On the impoitant svioject ot the 
standard of language, wc concur entirely with tiie le.ir.icil 
and judic jonj! Jfr. C’.iiv pbelh, who, in Ills Pnilosophy of 
JUietoi’ic,'” says, dlie standard of iaugii. ge, is reputable, 
national, and present u<e/’ 

In contirniaiion of our views in this discussion, we give 
the following quot<vtion, Iroin the celebrated Walker, 
author of the i aitical Pi omuincing L)ict:o ary.” “ As 
our language (says he) lius depaited Irom its Saxtui paren»^, 
ill a thousand insuinees, 1 know not why we should en- 
cumber it, hy preserving Saxon peeuliariiic^, wlien such 
improveiiH nis as natuia'ly arise in the eultivat.ou of letters, 
enable us to class words in a clearer and more anilogical 
manner.” The sentiments of the Kelectie Keviewers, on 
tiie subject in t]uest'o:i, a^c also well worthy of insertion. 
‘‘ W'hat (say they) would have become of the f rench lan- 

4 
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guaj^e, if its grammari.ms and lexicographers had em-p 
jjlovfd their Itibour and time, in reducing it to the state 
in which it was left by the Franks, and other barbarous 
concjucrors of ancient Gaul ? Yet such appears to us to 
be the object of several recent treatises on our own lan- 
guage. We are called to reject the refinements, by 
whicli our elegant \vi iters of the last century have re- 
commended the English tongue to universal esteem ; and 
to return to the b-irbarous phraseology of our Saxon 
*;n cos tors 

At tile same time that we object to the laws, which the 
antiquarian in language would impose upon ns, we must 
enter t'ur }irotesl' against those authois, who are too fond 
of innovations: and particuLiily against those ingenious 
writers on giMiumar, who wish to alter its long-established 
terms, and to give man}’ of its parts new definitions, and 
ii new airangcmcnt. These novelties, which we think 
arc so productive of confusion, and so unnecessary, are 
not likely, in our opinion, to acquire that reputable and 
general adoption, wliich is essential lo the establishment 
of literary exiieriineuts. On all occasions, they who en- 
deavour to improve our language, siiould observe a happy 
medium between too great, and too little, reverence tor 
the usages of ancient times. 

In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold. 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 

Tie not the first by w hom the new are tried. 

Nor yet the last to lay the old a^ide. 

Pope's Pssay on Criticism, 

8ec the observations on this subject, page;> 63 — 65, and 

101 , 


^ Eclectic Review, May, 1808t 
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Section 2. 

yl sketch of the steps, which the I^n^lish Languoge has risen to 
its present state of refinement. 

Befoue we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the ciiricjs scIjoIiit, to be in-* 
formed of soitk*. particulars respect! t*g the origin of the 
English language, and the various natiiuis t » which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, clegauc and rolineinent, 
which it tias now attained. 

When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their notLi'erii ne»alibours, tiie 
Scots and Piets, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the me 'die el the fiftii cen- 
turj') to the Saxons, a warlike people inliaoinng tiie north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly crime over to Britain, and w^cre suc- 
cessful in reiieiling the incursions of the Scots and Piets ; 
but seeing the weak and defenceless siate of the Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage of it ; and ar length esta- 
blished themselves in the greater part of So ith-Britain, 
after having dispossessed the original iiniabitaiits. 

From these barbarians, who founded several ])elty king- 
doms in this island, and iiilrodueed their own laws, lan- 
guage, and manners, is derived the gri.uiidw^ork of the 
Englisii language j which, even in its picsent slate of cul- 
tivation, and i^otwitiistaniling the successive augmenta- 
tions and imjjrovements, which it has received ilirough 
various cliannels, displays very conspicuous traces cl its 
Saxon original. 

“Tne Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
of the kingdom ; for before the meddle of tne nintli ceii- 
tiiry, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, w^ho 
had long infested the northern seas wuth tlicir piracies. 
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began to ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts 
were, in general, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh ceiitur}’', they 
made themselves master* of the greater part of England. 

Though the |>rriod, during which tlicse invaders oc- 
<;uy^ied the English throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that >soine 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whoin they had subdued ; but this change can- 
not be supposed to have been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source, the Gothic beinjj: the parent of both. 

The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year lOoo, introduced 
their leader William the posse: sion of the English 
throne. This prince, soon after his accession, endea- 
voured to bring liis own language (the Norman-French) 
into use among his new subjects^ but his etToris were not 
very successful, us the Saxons cnici tained a great antipa- 
thy to these haughty foreigners. In process of time, 
however, many Norman words and phrases were incorpo- 
rated into the Saxon language: but its general form and 
construction still remained the same. 

From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign 
words, till it acquired such a degree of expression and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that polisli, which 
it has received from writers of lasle and genius, in the 
last and present centuries- During this period, the 
learned have enriched it with many significant expres- 
«»ions, drawn from the treasures of Greek and Roman li- 
teratute; the ingenious and the fashionable have imported 
occasional supplies of French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man words, gleaned during their foreign excursions; and 
iUq connexions which we maintain, through the tnediuua 
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of government and commerce, with many remote nations, 
have made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue. 

A language which has been so much indebted to others, 
both ancient and modern, must of course be very copious 
and expressive. In these respects, perhaps it may be 
brought intp competition with any now spoken in the 
world. No Englisliman has had reason to complain, since 
our tongue has reached its present degree of excellence, 
that his ideas could not he adequately expressed, or 
clothed in a suitable dress. No author has been under 
the necessity of writing in a foreign language, on account 
of its superiority to our own. Whether we open the vo- 
lumes of our divines, philosophers, historians, or artists, 
we shall fii^d that they abound with all the terms neces- 
sary to communicate their observations and discoveries!, 
and give to their readers the most ample views of their 
respective subjects. Hence it appears, that our language 
is sufficient for all topics, and that it can give proper and 
adequate expression to variety of argument, delicacy of 
taste, and fervour of genius. Tliat it has sufficient copi- 
ousness to communicate to mankind every Rction, events 
invention, and observation, in a full, clear, and elegant 
manner, may be proved by an appeal to the authors, who 
are at present held in the greatest esteem.V 
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NUMBKR AND VARIETY OF WORDS — THEIR EXTENSIVE 
SICMEICATION — ^y^RRJTRARY SIGNS OF IDE AS. 

7’ifOT;(ai the number of elemeiitary sounds is nol great 
in any language, the variety of possible words, tnat may 
be formed by combining them, is, in every tongue, so 
great, as almost to exceed computation, and much more 
than sufficient to express all the varieties of human 
thought, liut the real words, even of the most co[)ioiis 
language, in ly without difficulty be numbered ; fc^r a 
good dictionary comprehends them all, or nearly the 
whole of them. In the Kuglisli tongue, alter deducting 
proper names, and the inflections of our verbs and nouns, 
they do not exceed forty thousand. 

AVe must not, however, estimate the number of our 
ideas, by that of our words; the former being beyond 
comjiarisou more numerous and diversified than the latter- 
iMdiiy thoughts \vc express, not by particular terms ap- 
propriated to each', but by a periphrasis, or coinbinaiion 
of terms, which, under different forms of arrangement and 
connexion, may be applied to a great variety of dill’eront 
purposes; and many thoughts are communicated in tropes 
and figures; and many may sometimes be signified by 
one and the same word. There are few terms in lan- 
guage, that have not more than one meaning; some have 
Kcvcra!, and some a great number. In how many difibrent 
w a\'s, and to how many different purposes, may tiic verbs 
(io^ lie. lai/y and /r/Xc, for example, be applied ! Joimsoifs 
Dictionary will show this, and much more of the same 
kind ; and leave the reader ecjually astonished at the 
iiculeiiess of the lexicographer, and at the complex naiurc 
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and use of certain minute parrs of human speech. Kven 
of our prepositions, one has upwards of twelve, one more 
than twenty, and one not lower than thirty diil'erent 
meanings. And yet, when we understand a language, 
wc are not sensible of any perplexity ar^s.ng from those 
circumstances : all ambiguities of sense, being, in a correet 
style, prevented by a right arrangement of the words, and 
other artifices of composition. 

W^onfs derive their meaning from the consent and 
practice of those who use them. Tlicre is no necessary 
connexion between w^ords and ideas. The association 
between tlic sign and the thing signified, is purely arbi- 
trarj’^. If we %vere to contrive a new language, \ve might 
make any articulate sound the sign of any idea; there 
would be no impropriety in calling oxen or rational 

beings by the name of e.re??. IJut wliere a language is 
already formed, they who speak it jniisl use w’ords in the 
customary sense. By doing otherwise, they incur the 
charge, either of affectation, if the}’ mean only lo be re- 
markable, or of faIse!»ood, if they mean to deceive. To 
speak as others speak, is one of tho>e tacit obligations, 
annexed to the condition of iivii»g in society, which wc 
are bound in conscience U» fulh!, thouuh wr, have never 
ratified them by any express promise : hecanse, if they 
were disregarded, soci*^ty Oc iinpcsviole, ainl hu- 

man happiness at an end. It is uue, tluU, ;n a boob of 
science foui.ded on definition, words nny be used in any 
sense, provided their meaning he explained. to this 
case there is -no falsehood, bes ansc lliCiC is no intent icn 
to deceive. But, even in this case, :i’ tli^ common ana- 
logies of* language were vioiatoi?, the aiu'm r would be 
justly blamed, for giving uiinec.cssary trouble to liis 
readers, and for endeavouring cMpricl(>-i*,ly io abrogate 
a custom, wdiich universal use iiad rend«"^‘jd more icspecr- 
able, as well as more i onvenicnt, than any other, w hich 
he could substitute in its room. 
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This proper respect for the customary sense of \frords, 
does not, however, preclude improvements in language. 
We are uot bound to adhere for ever to the terms, or to 
the meaning of terms, which were established by our an- 
cestors. But our alterations should be proposed with 
great caution and modesty. Too much should not be 
offered at once: the deviations from general usage should 
be gradual as well as temperate. By these means, the 
public taste and judgment arc consulted; our habits and 
feelings arc not shocked; and the proposed variations, if 
approved, are introduced and established almost im- 
perceptibly. 



PART III. 


S A N T A X. 

TT'hE, third pi'-rt of grammar is SYNTAX, which 
treats of th ■ ng-'Ccmeiit and construction of words 
in a s'^'nleni'e. 

A seot' r.ce is an assemblage of words, forming 
a compicic* sen'C. 

Setjte'iccs arc of tv.'O kinds, simple and com- 
pounu. 

A simple' sentence lu;s in it but one subject, 
and one fioit""'' as, *• hlfe is short.” 

A comj)OUiiu sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences. Joined totACthcr by one or more 
connective words; as, “ Life is short, and art is 
long.” 

As sentences themselves are djvuk’ti into simple and 
com[)Ound, so fhe members of .sei'ienccs iiixy be divided 
likewise into siiiiple and compound niember.s : for wliole 
Sentences, whether simple or conipounoed, may become 
members of oilier sentences, hv ;iie>ns of some additional 
connexion j us in the following example: 'I'Ue ox 

knoweth his' owner, and the ass lus miisier’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do net consider.’* This 
fientence consists of two compounded members, each of 
W'hich is bubd.viJeJ into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses. 


* I'lnitr verbs arc those to whi^’h nuinlu-r aiiil person appertaia* Verba 
iu the infinitive mood have no resx>ect to iiuiuber or jiersou. 

4 
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T'hcrc arc three sorts of simple sentences ; the cxplical ive^ 
or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the imperative y 
or comma nclirig. 

An cxplicativ'c sentence is, when a thing is said to be or 
not to he, to do or not to do, to sufl'cr or not to sullcr, in 
a direct manner: as, 1 am: tliou writest ; Thomas is 
Kwetl.” If the sentence be negative, the adverb 7iot is 
placed after the aiixiUai y, or after trie vc*rb itself when it 
has no auxiliary: as, I did not toucli or, I 

touched lijin not.’’ 

Til ail inter! ogativc sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominativ’e case follows the principal v’erl), or 
the auxiliary: as, W"as it he?” Did Alexander con- 
<|iier the j\*rsians ?” 

In an iinjverativc senteru e, wlien a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to suiFer, or not, the nominative case likewise 
follows the verb or th(‘ auxiliary: as, Co, tliou traitor!” 

Do thou go:” ‘^lTa-.»e ye away:” unless the verb /el be 
used ; as, JLel us Lc gone.” 

A phrase is two fir more words rightly put to- 
gether, mnking sonietiines part of a scnti ucc, and 
sometimes a wlioU* sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject , the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action aflirmed or denied 
of it ; and the object is the thing alfected by such 
action. 

The nomiiiativc denotes the subject, and usuali 3 - 
goes before the verb or attribute; a!id the word or 
phrase, denoting the object, follows the verb : as, 
“ A wise man governs his passions."' Here, a zoisc 
mati is the subject ; g<wi^r7iSy the attribute, or thing 
aflirmed ; and his passions, the object, , 
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Syntax principally consists of two parts. Con-- 
lord and Crovernmcjit. 

Concord is the agreement wdiich one word has 
with anotlicr, in gentler, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power whicli one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
tense, or ctise. 

In arranging the Rules of Sj’ntax, we have adopted 
that sch:?nit; which appeared to be the least liable to ob- 
jeciioiis; and the most likely to impress the mind of tlie 
learner, and be retained in his memoiy. The plan cor- 
responds very nearly with that, which is founded on the 
Concord and Government of words. But an arrangement 
on this principle is not, in all cases, sufHcienlly distinct; 
and, if it were strictly adhered to, would not embrace all 
the rukis of Syntax. The rule, that ‘‘ a vei h must agree 
with its nominative, in number and person,” being of 
prim iry use and importance, deniancis the first place. 
The seven subsequent rules arc so intimately connected 
with the principle of the iirs% rule, tliat they neces ariiy 
follow ir, without admitting the intervention of any oLlier. 

this arrmgement, the pronouns are presented in a 
fiistinct point of view, and in regul.ir succession. Tiie 
Kiiglish adjective, having but a very limited syntax, is 
classed with its kindred article, the adjective pronoun, 
under tlic eigl^th rule. It has, however, an appropriate 
section under that rule. After this special disposition, the 
syntax of the remaining parts of speech, is exhibited 
aceortling to their etymological arrangement. The whole 
is closed by two rules of a mixed and general nature. — By 
this order, the first nine rules accord Avith those whicb 
respect the ru!c;s of Concord; and the remainder incluile, 
though they extend beyond, the rules of Govern nit'iit. 

Volume J. Q 
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To produce the agreement and right disposition 
of words in a sentence, the following rules and 
observations should be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A VERB must agree with its nominative case, in 
number and person: \s, ‘‘ I learn TIiou art 
improved;** “ The birds sing.*’. Sie voi. ii. i>. 77. 

The following are a ftnv examples of tlie viol it ion of 
this rule. 'What sigiiifict. c;ood opiidons, when our 
practice is bad?’* what 1 Normans, 

under which general term is conipr^iheiidevi the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes, were accii&toinrd to slaughter 
and rapine;” arc comprehended.” ‘Mf thou would 
be easy and happy in tliy faniil}', he careful to observe 
discipline:’* if thou nwuldsiy Gold, whence came 
thou? whither goes thou ? when will thou come again?’’ 
** earnest j goest, xvUty “ Bat thou, false promiser, never 
shall obtain thy purpose:” it ought to be “ shalt''* 
And wheresoe’er thou turns thy view turncst,^'* 
There’s two or three of us have seen the w^ork 
there are^ Great pains has been taken;” “ have 
been.’* I have considered what have been said on both 
^ides in this controversy;” what ha^ been said.” One 
would think there was more sophists than one “ there 
tvere more.” The number of the names together were 
about one hundred and twenty ‘‘ rms aboAit.” 

1. The inhyitive mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes put as the nominative case to the verb ; as. 


♦ The chief practical notes tinder each Rule, are regularly numbered^ 
that they may correspond with the examples iu the volume of Ex'^rcises. 
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To see the sun ts pleasant;’* To be good ts to be 
Jiappy ;** ** A dcsife to excel otlicrs in learning and 

virtue zs commendable;*’ That warm climates should 
accelerate the growth of the human body, and 5 >horteii 
its duration, z's very reasonable to believe;” Promising 
M’lthont due consideration, often produces a breach of 
promise To be temperate in eating and drinking, 

to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve t!)e mind 
free from tumultuous emotions, are the best preservatives 
of health.” These sentences, or clau'ses, thus constituting 
the subject of an affirmation, may be termed nominative 
sentences. 


2 . I'vcry verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the 
particijdc, ought to have a nominative case, cither ex- 
piessed or implied: as, Awake; arise that is. 

Awake 3*6; arise ye.” 

Wc shall Jjeie add some examples of inaccurac3', in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case, ‘‘As it hath 
pleaded him of his goodness to give 3*011 safe deliverance, 
and hatli preserved 3011 in the great danger,” &.c. The 
verb “ hath preserved^"* has here no nomim.tive case; for 
it cannot be properly supplied hy the piccedirg word, 
“ hiniy*'' which is in the objective case. It oug^t to be, 
“ and as /te hath preserved 3^10 or rather, “ and to pre-- 
serve 3'oii.” “ If the calm in which lie was horn, and 
lasted >o long, had continued “ and xehich Listed,” &c. 
“These we have extracted fioman historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same tliat were practised,” &.c. : “ and 
thcij are the same.” “ A man whose inchnatioiis led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abiliiies to manage the bust, 
ness;” “and xcho li^id,** &c. “A cloud gatliering in the 
north; wiiich we have helped to, raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads;” “ and xchieh may 
quickly.” 
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3. Every nominative case, except the case absolme, 
and when an address is made to a peison, should belong 
to some verVj, either expressed or implied: as, Who 
wrote this book?” James;” that is, James wrote it.” 

To whom thus Adam,” that is, spoke.” Who in- 
vented the telescope?” ‘^Galileo;” that is, ‘‘Galileo in- 
vented the telescope.” 

One or two instances of the improper vise of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of 
the preceding observ'ation, 

“ JVhich rule, if it had been obsf'rved, a neighbouring 
prince wouhi nave wanted a great deal of that incense, 
which hath been offered up to him.” The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb “ r>bserved and 
which 7 'nle, is left hy itself, a mi native case vi.hout any 
verb following it. This form of •expression, tliou^h im- 
proper, is very common. It oug'»t to be, “ Jf this rule 
had been observed,” (^c. “ JA/w, though he has great 

variety of thoughts, and suc'^ ironi which (nhers as well 
as himself might receive profit and tlclight, yet they are 
all within his own breast” In this sentence, the nomi- 
native man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed or implied. It should be, “ Though man 
has great variety,” &c. 

4, ^Vhen a verb comes between two noun«, cither of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
it may agree with cither of them; but some regard must 
be had to that which is more naturally the' subject of it, 
as also to that which stands next to the verb: as, “ His 
pieat Teas locusts and wild honey’ ;** “A great cause ol 
the low state of industry were the Vestraints put upon it 
ff 'fhe wages of sin is death.” 
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In such sentences as those which follow, either of the 
clauses may be considered as the nominative to the verb^ 

To show how the understanding proceeds herein, ts 
the design of the following discourse.’* This sentence 
may be inverted without changing a single word : The 

design of the following discourse is, to show how the 
understanding proceeds herein.” To fear no eye and 
to suspect no tongue, is the great prerogative of inno- 
cence.” This sentence may be inverted : but, according 
to the English idiom, the pronoun it would, in that 
case, precede the verb : as, It is the great preroga-^ 
live of innocence, to fear no eye and to suspect no 
longue. 

When the nominative case has no personal tense of 
a verb, but is put betore a participle, independently on 
the rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute: 
as, ** Shame being lost, ail virtue is lost That 
having been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to 
resume it.” 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in 
English, always the nominative, the following example is 
erroneous, in making it the objective. ** Solomon was of 
this mind; and 1 have no doubt he made as wise and true 
proverbs, as any body has done since; hini only excepted, 
who was a iiiiieh greater and wiser man than Solomon.” 
It should be, he only excepted,” 


The nominative case is commonly placed beford the 
verb; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxilidrj^^, and the verb or 
participle, if a compound tense; as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a command given^ or a 
wish expressed: as, “ ConfideSt thou in me?” Ilead 
thou ‘‘ Mav^t thovt be happy !” Long live the King I’* 

05 
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2d, When a supposition is tnad«, without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, ‘‘ Were it not tor this;” Had I been there.” 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, On a sudden 
appeared the king.” “ Above it stood the seraphtm.” 

4th, -Wlien the uerb is preceded by the adverbs, here, 
there, then, thence, hence, thus, &c. : as, ** Here atn 1 
‘‘ There was lie slain 'Then cpmeth the etui “ Thence 
atisetli his grief;” “ Hence proceeds his aiigei ‘‘ Thus 
was the adkir settled.” 

5th, W'ben a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as^ 
to be coupled with another sentence: as, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 

6lli, Wlicn an einphatical adjective introduces a sen- 
tence: as, Happy is the man, %vhose heart does not re- 
proach him.” 

Grammarians differ in opinion, respecting the propriety 
of the following modes of expression : “ The arguments 
advanced were nearly asj'olloxcs;’*'* The positions were, 
as appears, incontrovertible.” — Some maintain that the 
phrases as follows, as appears, form what are called imper- 
sonal verbs; and should, therefore, be confined to the sin- 
gular number: the construcrion being, “ as it follows,” 

as it appoLir.s.” They assert, tii.it if we give the sentence 
a different turn, and instead of as, say such as, tije verb is 
no longer tciined impersonal; but properly agrees with its 
nominative, in the plural number: as, “ Idie arguments 
advanceil were ncariy .vz/rA as follow^'''* Tlie posidons 
were such as appear incontrovertible.” Of this opinion is 
the learned Dr. Campbell, \rho, in liis Philosopliy of 
Rhetoiic,” says, ^Vhen a verb is used impersonally, it 
ought undoubtedly to be in the singular number, whether 
the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood. For this 
reason, analt>g 3 ’ and usjgc favour this moJe of expression : 
* The conditions of the agreement were as follows,^ and 
not, a$ folloxi\ A few late ivriiers have inconsiderately 
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adhopted the last form, through a mistake of the construe^ 
tion. For the same reason, we ought to say, ‘ I shall 
consider his censures so far only, as concerns my friend’s 
conduct ;• and not, ‘ so far as concern? ” 

Othfjr writers contend, that the word as is equivalent to 
zV, that^ or which ; and that as, in the phrases mentioned, is 
the true nominative to the verhs^foj/ows and appears; which 
should consequently be written, as foUoxo), as appear. They 
assert, that ^5* is used either in the singular or the plural 
number: iti the singular : a<, His insensibility is such 
as excites our detestation:” in the plural thus: His man-' 

ners are such, as are universally pleasing.” That, in the 
former example, such as is equivalent to that whichy and in 
the latter to those xe/iich. That if as be either singular or 
plural, and synonymous wiih it, thaty or whichy it must, 
when it refers to a plural antecedent, like whichy be consi- 
dered as plural, and joined to a plural verb. That it is 
more consonant with analogy to say; The circumstances 
were, which follow,” than it followSy or that follows. They 
further observe, that when the demonstrative such precedes, 
and is joined to pi oral noun, it is universally admitted, 
tliat as must then be followed by a plural verb: if so, tlui 
construction of the word as cannot be, in the least degree, 
affected by the ellipsis of the correlative term. 

T'be diversity of sentiment on this subject, and the 
re-pcc! ability of the different opponents, will itaturally in- 
duce the readers to pause h?u1 reflect, before they decide* 
They who doubt the accura^-y of Horne Tooke’s statement. 
That aSy liov/evcr and whenever ur»ed in English, means 
the same as ity or thaty or xe^hich ;” and who are not satisfied 
whether the vt rb««, in the sentences first nieruioned, should 
be in the singular or the plural number, may vary the fprm 
of expression. Thus, the meaning of the sentences 
alluded to, may be conveyed in the following term's. Or in 
other equivalent expressions. ‘‘ The arguments advanced 
were nearly six'h as follow;” The arguments advanced 

C> 4 
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were nearly of tlie following nature The following 
are nearly the arguments^ which were advanced “ The 
arguments advanced were nearly those which follow 
“ These, cr nearly these, were the arguments advanced 
“ The positions were such as appear incontrovertible;” 

It appears that the positions w't*re incontrovertible 
‘‘ That the positions were incontrovertible, is apparent 
“ The positions were apparently inconiroveriibJe In 

appearance, the positions were incontrovertible.” 

It has been advanced as a rule of grammar, that ‘‘ When 
the nominative consists of several w^ords, and the last of 
the nouns ii in the plural number, the verb is commonly 
plural:” as, A part of the exports co7isisl of raw silk 

A number of men and women were present ‘‘ The 
train of our ideas often interrupted,” T'iic support of 
this rule has been ingeniously attempted, by the following 
observations: ** The whole of the words, in tlie hrst part 
of caoh of the preceding sentences, or the noun and its 
adjuncts, arc the actual nominative. Separate the words 
pa?'l and exports^ in tlie first example, and the aflirinatiuii 
of the verb cannot with truth be applied to either : and as 
the whole must be considered as the nominative, the vetb 
is very naturally connected in number with the last nonn.” 
— This reasoning, how plausible soever it may , at first 
sight, appear, is certainly destitute of solidity. It w'oiild 
counteract some of the plainest principles of grammar; 
and would justify the following constructions, and a mul- 
titude of others of a similar nature. The truth of the 
narratives have never been disputed Tlie virtue of 

these men and women, are indeed exemplary A fond- 
ness for such distinctions, render a man ridiculous;” A 
deviation from good principles, soon produce a deviation 
from good conduct.’* In each of these instances, it may 
be said, as our opponents say in support of the proposed 
rule, that if we separate the two nouns, ,tJie affirniatiou 
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cannot with truth be applied to either : the verb respects 
the whole preceding phrase, in the one case as much as in 
the other. But will it hence follow, tliat the verb is to be 
connected in number with the last noun ? The truth is, 
the assertion grammatically respects the fir.st nouns in all 
the preceding instances. The adjuncts are coiinecied with 
those nouns, as subordinate parts, or as modifications, and 
are put in the objective governed by the prepositions. 

The latter nouns cannot therefore be the nominatives to 
the respective verbs; they cannot be, at the same time, 
in the nominative and objective cases. That a sentence, 
or part of a senteoce, may be the nominative to a verb, is 
undoubtedly true: but, in these cases, the construction is 
obviously different from that which exists in the cases 
enumerated under the proposed rule. In the former, 
there is no proniinent object to which the verb chiefly 
relates ; and the whole preceding part must therefore be 
considered as the nominative : in the latter, there is a 
capital, leading object, wRich attracts the verb, and which 
supports the dependent circumstances. 


RULE IL 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 
conjunctions, expressed or understood, must have 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, agreeing with them 
in the plural number: as, “ Socrates and Plato 
were wise ; tliei) were the most eminent philoso- 
phers of Greece The ^un that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we 
enjoy, daily admonish us of a superior and super- 
intending Povver^.’’ See vol. u. II. 82 . 


'* For tlic* exceptions to Hun rule^ ser vol iL p. 3C2. The note. 
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This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
annexed. ‘‘ And so was also and John, the sons of 

Zebedee, who were partners with Simon “ and so wete 
also.^* “ All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell dxvell for ever.” J5y whose power 
all good and evil is distributed;” are distributed.** 
** Their love, and their hatred, and cheir envy, is now 
perished i**’ are perished.” I'hc thoughtless and in- 
temperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it^ 
and the forgetfuInf:irs of our being accountable creatures^ 
obliterates every serious thought of the proper business of 
life, and edaces the sense of religion and of God It 
out to be, obliteraiCy'' and efface. 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguii» liable in sense, and sometimes even when they arc 
very diiihrent, sonic authors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber : as, Tianquillity and pea\;e dwells thiTe “ Igno- 
rance and negligence has produced the effect The 
disconitiiurc and slaughter was verv great,” But it is evi- 
dently contrary to tlie first priiicipii. s of granima»*, to con- 
sider two distinct ideas as one, ho'vevcr nice may be their 
shades of dilTereiiee r and it there be no dillcrence, one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

To support the above coiisiriiction, it*is siid, th».t the 
verb may be understood as u[>;ihed to eacii of ‘ ho piecedmg 
terms; as in the following e:!>:aLU pic : Sai a, aod salt,and 

a ma^a of iron, is easier to bear ilian a iiiaa without under- 
frtaiiding,” But besides the confusion, ; lui tiie lai/itudeof 
application, which such a construct ion would i.troduce^ 
it appears to be niori* rvoper and analog:ca:, in cases wliere 
the verb is intendod to bv applied to any of the torais, 
to make use of L.,c disjv^uctive conjanciioii, u ‘ \ ii gi^^inuiu- 
tically refers the verb to one or other of the preceding 
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terms in a separate view. To preserve tlie distinctive uses^ 
of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intelligible. J3r. 
Blair very justly observes, that two or more substantives, 
joined by a copulative, iwxxst always letpiire the verb or 
pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in the plural 
number.” 

2. In many complex sentences, it is diOicuU for learners 
to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be 
considered as the nominative case ; and consetjucntly, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plural 
number. We shall, therefore, set down a number of varied 
exanr^JJes of this nature, which may serve as some govern- 
ment to the scholar, with respect to seutc/ices of a sim;lai 
construction. Prosperity, with humility, »xnders its pos- 
sessor truly amiable.” The ship, with all her furniture, 
•was di^stroyed.” “ Not only his estate, bis repHlatioti too 
has suffered by his misconduct.” ‘‘ The general also, irj 
conjunction with the otbeors, has applied for redress.” 
“ Me cannot be jii^stified ; for it is true, that the prince, •:< 
well as the people, Xi'us blame won by.’” The king, wiui 

his life-guard, has just passed though the village.” in 
the nmiiial influence of bod}’^ and soul, there is a wisdom^ 
a woiitlcrful wisdom, which wetu*iuiot fathom. ” “ V^mur, 

honour, nay, even self-interot, conspire to recommend tht; 
measure.” “ Patriotism, morality, every public and 
private consideration, demand our submi.^sion to just and 
iawlul govenmenr.” ‘‘ Nothing delights me so much as 
the works of nature.” 

In sup]>ort of such forms ©f expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Iluuie, Priesilcy. and oihei* w^riters ; 
and vi’e annex them for the reader’s considcTalion. A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and c.r- 
dumstances, arc requisite to produce tho'^e revolutions.” 

The king, with the lo'ds and cQiimioiy^^jhrm ati cxr/i:I- 
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lent frame of government.’* The side A, with the sides 
B and C, composexh^ triangle.” The fire communicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were^l entirely consumed.” It is, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expres- 
sion do not appear to be warranted by the just principles 
of construction. The words, “ A long course of time/’ 

The king,” ‘‘ The side A,” and which,” are the true 
nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
the word all should be expunged. As the preposition 
xcith governs the. object ive case, in English; and, if trans- 
lated into Latin, vt^ould govern the case, it is mani- 
fest, that the clauses following in the precedinjp;^ sen- 

tences, cannot form any part of the nominative case. 
They cannot be at the same time in the objeciive and the 
nominative cases* The following sentence appears to be 
unexceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. 

The lords and commons are essential branches of the 
British constitution : the king, w ith thcm,ybr;/i^ an excel- 
lent frame of govcrnmeni^.” 

3 . If the singular nouns and pronouns, which arejoined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making tbe plural pronoun agree witli them in person, 
the second j)crson takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as, ‘‘ James, and thou, and I, are attached to our 
country*” Thou and be shared it between 3,^024.” 


Though the ronstniction will not ailinit of a plural rerb, the sentence 
'W'ould certainly stand better thus : “ The king, the lords, and the commons^ 
Jbrm an excellent coB^titution,” 
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The conjunction disjunctive has an efTcct con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singular niiinber: as, ‘‘ Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this mistake; John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me There 
?>, in many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
Slanding.*’ .-Sec voUii. p, 85. 

Tjik following sentences arc variations from this rulcu 
* ^ A man may sec a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read iliein in a description read it.'*'* “ Nei- 

ther character nor dialogue w'cie yet undersiooJ “ 7 €as 
yet.” It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon ora 
s itiro, ch» not carry in them robbery or murder;"’ does 
not carry in //•*’ Deatii, or some worse misfortune, 
;50on tlivide them.” It ought to be dh idcs** 

1. 'W'heii singular j)rowouRs, or a noun and pronoun, 
of different persons, are disjunctively connecietl, the verb 
must agree with tliat person which is placed nearest to it: 
as, “ I or thou art to blame;” 'rhou or I ani in fault;’* 

1, or thou, or he, is the author of it George or I 

ain the person.” But it would be better to s.».y ; Either 
I arn to blam'c, or thou art,” &:c. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a jdural one, the verb is miiJc to agree 
with the plural ncmii and pronoun : as, Neitiier poverty 
U '.r riches w ic injurious to him;’* 1 or they w'crc of- 
fended by it.” But in this case, the plural noun or pro- 
noun, when it can convemcntly be done, should be p)ace4 
iiejct to the verb. 
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RUJLE IV. 

A NOUN of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, 'either of 
the singular or plural number; yet not without 
regard to the import of the word, as conveying 
unity or plurality of idea : as, The meeting 
was large;** The parliament is dissolved ;*’ The 
nation is powerful ;’* My people do not con-- 
sider : they have not known me;** “ Tlie mul- 
titude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;** “ The council were divided in their sen- 
timents.” See vol. ii. p. 

We ought to consider whether the term immedi- 
ately suggests the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, tlie verb ought to be 
plural ; in the latter, it ought to be singular. Tlius, it 
seems improper to say, The peasantry goes barefoot, 
and the middle sort makes use of wooden shoes.” Jt 
would be better to say, Tlie peasantry go barefoot, arnJ 
the middle sort make use,” ike.; because the idea in both 
these cases, is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
is a harshness in the following sentences, in winch nouns 
of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they re- 
present seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. 

The court of Rome not without solicitude.” The 

house of commons •wef e of small w’cigbt.” The house 
of lords were so much influenced by these reasons.” 

Stephen’s party entirely bioken up by the cap- 

tivity of dieir leader.” ** An army of twenty-four thou- 
fand Xi'CJ'e assembled.” ** WHiat reason Aflrr^'the church of 
|lome for proceeding in this manner?” ‘‘There 4s in- 
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deed no constitution so tame and careless of their oirn 
cle'^feijcc.” “ Ali the virtues of mankind arc to be count- 
ed upon a few fin^^ers, but his follies and vices are innu- 
mcraUlc.” Is not itiankind in this place a noun of multi* 
tilde, a'ld such as requires the pronoun referring to it, to 
be in the plural iiumber, their? 

When a noun of nnnltitude is preceded by a defiaitive 
word, which c!earl 3 » limits the sense to an aggregate with 
an idea of unitj*, it requires a verb and pronoun to agree 
with it in the singular number: as, company of 

troops was detached ; a troop of cavalry’ xeas raised ; this 
people is become a great nation ; that assemblj^ was nu- 
merous.” 

On many occasions, where a noun of multitude is used, 
it is very diftic\i4t to decide, whether the verb should be in 
the singular, or jn the plural number: and this difficulty 
has inilviccd some grammarians to cut the knot at once, and 
to assert that every noun of multitude, as it constitutes 
one aggregate of rnan^* particulars, must alwa^’s be consi- 
dered as conve^’ing the idea of unity , and that, conse- 
quently', the verb and pronoun agreeing with it, cannot. 
With propriety, be ever used in the plural number. Xhis 
opinion appears to be not well considered; it is contrary 
to the established practice of the best writr^rs of the lan- 
guage, and against the rules of the most respectable gram- 
marians. Some nouns of mnhitiidc certainly convey to 
the mind an idea of plurality, others, that of a whole as 
one thing, . and others again, someliinc^ that of unity, and 
sometimes that of plur.diry. On this ground, it is wai'- 
ran table, and consistent with the ijatarc of things, to 
apply a plural verb and pronoun to the one class, and 
a singular verb and pronoun, to the other. We shall 
immediately perceive the impropriety of the following 
constructions : The clergy has withdrawn itself from 

the temporal courts;” “ I'he nobility, exclusive of 
capacity as hereditary cctinstllor of the ctoww^ forms the 
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•pillar to support tlic throne The commonalty is di- 
vided into several degrees;’* The people of Engldpu is 
possessed of super-eminent privileges The multitude 
was clamorous for the object of its affections;” The as- 
sembly was divided in its opinion ** The fleet icas all 
dispersed, and some of it was taken.” — In ail these in- 
stances, as well as in many others, the pluial verb and 
pronoun should be used ; and if the reader will apply 
them, as he looks over the sentences a second time, he 
will perceive the propriety and eflect of a change in the 
f:oii.siruction. 


nULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their ante- 
cedents, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number; as, This is the friend 
whom I love ‘‘ That is the vice which I hate 

The king and the queen had put on their robes 

The moon appears, and she sliines, but tlic light 
is not her own.” 

The relative is of the same person as the an- 
tecedent, and the verb agrees^ with it accordingly: 
as, “ Thou who levcst wisdom 3” I who speak from 
experience.”.., Sre voi. u. p. ss- 

Of this rule there are many violations to he met with ; 
a few of which may he sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. Each of the sexes should keep within its parti- 
^'u!ar bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their paiticular districts:” better thus: The sexes 

should keep within their particular bounds,” &c. ** Can 

any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived?” “ on his entrance,” and 
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** ^at At “ One should tiat think too favourably 

of qi^r^elves “ of one^s He had one acquaint- 

aqdh /which poisoned his principles;** who poisoned.** 
Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, cither expressed or ihiplied : as, ** Who is fatal to 
others, is so to himself that is, the man who is fatal 
to bthera.” 

Who, which, what, and the relative that, though in the 
bhjf^ive case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever, whosoever, &c- : as, He 
whom 3'e seek ;** This is w'ha% or the thing which, or 
that, you want ;** Whomsoever 3^ou please to appoint.** 
What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exceptionable ; as, “ All fevers, except what are 
called nervous,'* &c. It would at least be better to say, 
** except those which are called nervous.** 

What is very frequently used as the representative of 
two cases ; one the objective after a verb or preposition, 
and the other, the nominative to a subsequent Verb : as, 
I heard what was said.** “ He related what was seen.** 
According to what was proposed.** ** Wc do not con- 
staptly love what has done us good.” — This peculiar con- 
stj^uction may be explained, by resolving what into its 
principles that Tchich : as, ** 1 heard that which was 
said :’* &c. 

In a few instanoos, the relative is introduced as the no- 
minative to a verb, before the sentence o** ( ' i which it 
Vepre.sents : as, “ 'rhere was therefore, which is all that 
we assert, a course of life pursued by tlicm. diilcrent from 
that which they bef)re led/’ Here, the relative zchich is 
the represcir.utivc of the whole of the last part of the sen- 
tence ; and it:i natural poshiotv is after thai cuiiise. 

Whatever relative ib used, in one of a Ber«« . of clauses, 
relating to the ^ame untenedentj tlie same r -tive ought 
gooeraily to he uied in therp all. In the following sen- 
T\hime I. V 
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tcncr, this rule is violated : It is remarkabfe^ that Hol- 

land, against which the war was imdertaken^ and 
the very h^mvAn^, w^as reduced to the brink of dcainro^ 
lion, lost nothing/' The clause ought to have been^ *^and 
which in tlie very beginning.” 

I- Personal pronouns being used to supply the |rface"^bf 
tfie noiinVare not einployc<l in the same part of a ttfsn- 
tcnce as noun which tliey represent; for it would' be 
improf>er to* say, ** Tlic king he is just/* “ I saw 
queen The men they wc're tliere Many words 

/Ar^dsurken speech ‘‘ My banks are furnished with 
bee s**’ These personals arc supei fliious, as there is not 
the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where 
the principal word is present. The nominative case they^ 
ill the following sentence, is also siiperiiuous ; Who, 
instead of g*>iug about doing good, they are perpetuaWy 
intent upon doing nii«;chief.*’ 

This rule is often infringed', by the case absolute's not 
being proprrly di'tingu»she<l from ce» tcun forms of expres- 
sion apprtiently similar to it. In this sentence, The 
candidate being chosen, the people carried him diwarH- 
iimpb,” the word candidate is in ihe absolute case. Bvt 
i i ihc following sentence, “ The candidate being choseti« 
V as carried in Iriiimpli by the people,** candidate is the. 
nominative to the verb xms cai^ricd ; and therefore it. is 
not in the case absolute.* " ^lany writers, however, appre- 
benclino the nominative in this latter sentence, as well as 
in the former, to be put absolutely, often insert another 
lu niinative to the verb, and say, “ The candidate being 
chosen, he w^ns carried in triumph hy the people;** ‘^The 
genera! approving the plarf, h€ put it in execu ion.” The 
ciror in each of these two secuonccs, i-, that there arc two 
nominatives used, where one would have been sufficient, 
and consequently tliat he is redundant. 
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The pndnoun that is frequently applied to persons aft 
as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective sa'nie^ it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which: as, Charles 
XIL king of Sweden, was one ot the greatest madmen that 
the world ever saw “ Catiline’s followers were the most 
profligate tJiat could be found in any city.” He is the 
same man that we saw before.” But if, after the word 
same a preposition should precede thfe relative^ one of the 
other two pronouns must be employed, the pronoun that 
not admitting a preposition preflxed to it: as, “ He is the 
same man, with whom you were acquainted.” It is re- 
markable, however, that, when the arrangement is some- 
what changed, the word that admits the preposition : as. 
He is the same man, that you were acquainted xvithy 
‘There are cases wherein we cannot conveniently dis-. 
peitse with the relative that^ as applied to persons : as 
first, after who the interrogative ; ‘‘ Who that has anv 
sense of religion* would have argued thus?” Secondly^ 
when pfersons make but a part of the aniecedeiit ; “ The 
woman, and the estate, that became his portion, were re- 
wards far beyond his desert.” In neither of these ex- 
amples could any other relative have been used. 

3. The pronouns whichsoever ^ whosoever ^ and the like, 
arc elegantly divided by the interposition of the cones- 
ponding substantives : thus, On whichsoever side the 
king cast his eye» ;” would have sounded better, if writ- 
ten, “ On which side soever,” &c. 

4. Mcii>y persons art apt, in conversation, to put the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
these ixwd those: a«i, ‘‘Give me them books ;” instead of 

those books.” We may sometimes find this fault even 
in writing : as, “ Observe them three there.” We also 

P 2 
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frequently meet wiib tho^ie instead of they^ at the beginning* 
of a sentence, and where there is no particular reference 
to an antecedent: as, Those that sow in tears, sdaie- 
limcs reap in joy.” They that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. We arc not unacquainted with the ca- 
lumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions.” 

5. In some dialects, the Word xehat is improperly used 
for Ma/, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing ; 

They vvill never believe hut what 1 have been entirely 
to blame.” ** I am not satisfied hut what,”&c. instead of 
‘‘ but thaty The %vord somewhat ^ in the following sea- 
teiice, seems to be used improperly. ‘‘ These punish- 
tnenls seem to have been exercised in somewhat an arbi- 
trary manner.” Sometimes we read, In somewhat of,’* 
Tbe meaning is, ** in a manner which is in some respects 
arbitrar3^” 

6, The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 

persons, that there is generall 3 ’ harshness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms mauy woman^ A term which only implies the 

idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of it ; as, “ That 
faction in England, who most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions.” «« That faction whichT would hai e 
been belter ; and the same remark will serve for the fol- 
lowing examples : France, xvho was in alliance with Swe- 
den.” ‘‘The court, xvhoT &c. “ l‘hc cavalry zeho^^ &c, 

“ The cities xeho aspired at liberty.” “ That party among 
us who^'* &c. “ The family xchoin they consider a? 

usurpers,” 
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In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
i?^p^pcrly applied or not; as, The number of substaii^ 
tial inhabitants with xckom some cities fvbound.” For 
w'hen a term dire'ctly and necessarily implies persons, it 
may in many cases claim the personal relative. ‘‘ None 
of the company u^hom he most uirectcd, could cure litm of 
the melancholy under which be laboured.*’ The word 
acquaintance may have the same construction. 

*7. hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection ; and 
therefore tlie applicalloxi of the pcrr^onal relative xchoy in 
this case, seems to be harsh ; A child xehoy It, though 
neuter, is generally applied, when we speak of an infant 
or child: as, ‘^7/ is a lovely infant;” “ is a healthy 
child.” The personal pronoun is still more improperly 
applied to animals: A lake frequented by that fowl, 

whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water.” 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a nstme, 
and does not refer to the person, the pronoun which ought 
to be used, and not icho : as, It is no wonder if such a 
man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, xvho 
Was but another i^atne for prudence and economy.” The 
word xvhosc begins likewise to be restricted to persons; yet 
it is not done so gcneially, but that good writers, even in 
prose, use it when speakiug of tilings. 'I'he construction 
is not, hi>\Yevcr, always pleasing, as we may sec in the 
following instances: Pleasure, nature, &c.” ^^Call 
every production, parts and xchose nature,” &c. 

In one case, however, custonx autliorizcs us to use xvhichy 
with respect to persons; and ttiat is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two, or a pai^ticular person among 
a number of others. Wc should then say, ‘‘ Which of the 
two,” or Which of them, is he or she?”- 


F 3x 
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9 . As the pronoun relative has no distinc.tion of uu^-- 
ber, \vc sometimes find an ambiguity in tlic use of i.^ as 
when wo say, ** The disciples of Christ, whom we imi- 
tate j’’ we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of 
his disciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate use 
of the relative, so that it may readily present its antecedent 
to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

10. Jt is and it was, are often, after the manner of tlie 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, It is cither a few great men who decide 
for the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader i” It is they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers arc the actors of the revolutions It xms the 
heretics that first began to rail,” &c. ; "^I'is these xWaX. 
early taint the female mind.’’ This license in the con- 
struction of it is, (if it be proper to admit it at ail,) has, 
however, been certainly abused in the following sentence, 
i\hicli is thereby made a ver^^ awkward one. Jt is won- 
derful the very few accidents, which, in several years, 
happen from tliis practice.” 

11. The interjections Of Oh! and y4h / require llie 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after them; 
as, ‘‘ O me! Oh me I Ah me!” But the nominative ca^e 
in the second person ; as, O ihon persecutor 1” Oh ye 
hypocrites !” ** O thou, who dwellesl^” &c. 


The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Eng- 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der : as, It was Ij” ‘‘ It was the man or woman that 
did it.” 8 
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The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and 
und*mrstood ; thus we say, ** As appears, as follows;’* 
for. it a ppe ars, as it follows;’*^ and “May be,’^ 

for “ It may 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to 
express ; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, J^t 
happened on a summer’ s> day;** “ Who is it that calls ou 
mcr” 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing: as, 
** How is it with you r” 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of 
any effect or event, or any person considered nncrely as a 
cause: as, “ We heard her say it was not he;” “ Th« 
truth is, il was I that lielped her.’* 


nULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
verb: as, “ Tiie inasti*r zviio taught The 

trees which are planted.” 

When a nominative conics between the relative 
and the verb, the relative is governed by som^ 
word in its own incmber of ilie sentence: as, 
“ He zv/io preserves me, to whom I owe my being;, 
zchose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal.”... Voi. ii. p.P2. 

In the several members of die last sentence, dje relative 
performs a ditfererit office. In the first meiiibidr, k m irks 
the.agciit; in the second, it submirs to the. g over tiinent of 
the pvc post tioD ; in tlie thirdly k repress i»is the possessor ; 
and in the fourib, liic object of an aeiian : and, therefore, 

r 4 
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it must be iu the thr^e diflR&rent cases^ 6oi respondeat to 
those offices. 

When both the antecedent and the relative becotne no- 
ininutives, each to different veibs, the relative is tlie notni* 
uaiivc to the former, and the antecedent to ihe latter 
verb; as, True philasaphy^ which is the ornament bf bur 
nature, consists more in the love of our di;ty, and tlie 
practice of virtue, than in great talents and bxieiMve 
knowledge.*** 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate 
both the branches of the MNtlj rule. Tlie three following 
refer to the first part. “ How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by repealed kind offirci., have proved 
themselves our real friends ?’* ‘‘ These are the men whom 

you might suppose, were the authors of the work ;** “ If 
you were here, yovi would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably:” in all these 
place:> it should be who instead of who:m^ The two latter 
;»entences contain a nominative between the relative an4 
the verb; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule: 
but the student will reflect, that it is nut the nominative of 
the verb 'with which the relative is connected. The re- 
maiinng examples refer to the second part of the rule* 

Men of fine talents are not always tiie persons who we 
should estejeui.” The persons who you dispute with, 
are precisely of your opinion.’* ‘‘ Our tutors are pur 
benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and who tVe ought 
1:0 love.” In these sentences, whom should be uied 
instead of who. 

1. W^faen 4he relative pronoun is pf the interrogative 
kipid^ tbpipoup or pronouu containing tlje answer, must be 
in the^sapie case as that which contains the question/., as. 

Whose books. are these ? T^hey are Johii^^J* Who gave 

them to him } WeJ'* “ Of whorn did you b^y them.? Of 
a bookseller; hiv.i who lives at the Bible and Crown-'* 
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‘f JVhofn 4id you see there ? Both hhn and the shopman.” 
'fne learner will readily comprehend this rule, by sup«» 
plyk'iV^ the \yords which are lUiderstood in the answers, 
n'hiis, to expiress^lhe answers at large, wc should say. 
They arc John's books.” ‘‘ We gave tliem to him.” 
«« We bought them of him who lives, &c.” We saw 
both him and the shopman.” — As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase containing the answer to the rpiestion, that word 
or phrase may properly be termed the subsequent to the 
interrogative^ ^ 

Pronouns are sometimes made to precede the tbinga 
which they represent: as, If a man declares in autumn, 
when he is eating them^ or in spring when there are 
that he loves grapes^ &c.” But this is constructioUr 
which is very seldom allowable. 


RULE VTI. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomina* 
tives of difterent persons, the relative and verb may 
agree in person with either, according to the sense: 
as, I am the man 'ioho command you or, I am 
the man who commands you.” See vol. ii. p. »4. 

T WE form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; I, who command 3 "ou, am the 
man.” Perhaps the difl'erence of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to difl'crent antecedents, will be more 
evident to the learner, in the following sentences. I am 
the general who gives the orders to-day “I am the 
general, who give the orders to-day that is, I, who 
give the orders to-daj’, am the general.” 
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Vi’^hen the relative and the verb have been deternHnecl 
to agree with either of the preceding nomirMitives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the senlf^^ce i 
as, in the following instance : “ I ^th the Lord that 
maketk all things; and strefcheth forth the heavens alone.” 
/»y<7. x!iv. 24. Thus far is consistent: I'he I^erdy in the 
third person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with 
the relative in the third person : I am the Lordf which 

Lord, or he that maketh alb things.” If jT were made the 
amecedent^ the relative and the verb should agree with it 
ill the first person: as, I am the Lord, that make all 
rhmgt)') that stretch forth the heavens alone.” Hut slionid 
it^foHow ; 'Fhat spreadeth abroad the earth by myself-;” 
fK'ete would arise a confusion of persons, and a manifest 
solecism. 


RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and ever}’^ adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a substantive, expressed or under- 
stood: as, He is a. good^ as well as a zotse 

Few are happy tliat is persons “ 27//.s is a 
pleasant walk;” that is, 77//> walk &C. 

Adjective lironouns musl agree, in number, 
with their substantives: as, This book, these 
hooks; that sort, those sorts 3 another road, other 
roads. .See vol. ii. p. 55. and p. 322, the note. 


1 . ADJIlCTJVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of tlie breach of this rule are here cx- 
bibite<l. i have not travelled this twenty years;” 
“ these twenty.” ‘‘I am not recommending tho»e kind of 
^uffenngs;” this kind.*’ Those set ot books was a 
valuable present ** that set.” 
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^I.The word means in the singular iiuniljer, diliJ the 
ph rages, By this means^^ By that means, are lised by 
our bei?t awd-o^ost correct writers ; namely. Bacon, Tillou 
son, AUerbury, AdCHson, Steele, Pope, &c^. They are, 

* “ Z»\y i?th means he had them the more at vantage, being tired and 
harassed with a long march.*’ Bacon, 

“ Ihj this means one great restraint from doing evil, would he taken away.” 
— “ And this is an admirable means to improve men iu virtue,” — ” By that 
means they have rendered their duty more difficult.’’ TiUotson. 

“ It renders us careless Of approving our<elvev; to God, and by that means 
securing the continuance of his goodness.” ** A.geod character, when csta^ 
biishod, should not be rested in as an end. but employed us a means x>t' doing 


still iiirthcr good.” AUerbury, 

“ By l/its means they are hapjiy in each other.” “ He by tfiat means pre- 
serves his superiority.” Addison. 

** Your vanity thismean\ will want its food.” Slcele. 

“ By this means alone, their greattjst obstacles will vanish.” Pope, 


” Wnich custom has proved the most effectual means to ruin the nobles.” 

Bean Sxatft, 

** There no means of i scaping the persecution.’’— Faith is not only a 
wcanr of obeying , but a jiriiicipal act of obedience. ” Br. Young. 

He looked ou money as a necessary means of maintaining and increas- 
ing power.” Lord I^yttelton's Ffenry //. 

“ John was too much Intimidated not to embrace evepy means afforded for 

his safety.” Goldsmith. 

** Lest this means should fail,” — “ By means of ship~moneyt the late king,” ficic. 
— “ The only means of securing a durable peace.” Hume. 

By this means there was iiothiug left to the Parliament of Ireland,” 

&c. Blackstone 

“ By this means so miHiy slaves escaped out of the hands of their mas- 
ters.” Br. Bobertson, 

** By this means they bear witness to each <»thcr.” Burke 

“ By this meavw the wrath of man was made to turn against itself.” 

Br. Blair-' 

** A magazine, which has, by ifus fneom, contained,” &c. — “Birds, in gene- 
ral, procure* their food by means of their ^caA.” Br. Paley. 
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indeed^ in so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not ailected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, ** By this mean ; by that 7/ir^tv was 
by a 7}icau although it is more apjse^ablc to the gene^ 
ral analogy of the language. The word yiieans (says 
Priestley) belongs to the class of words, which do not 
change their termination on account of number; for it is 
used alike in both numbers.” 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences: “ Though he did not succeed, he g.iincd 
the approbation of his cotintry ; and with this amends lie 
was content.” Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
for the sacrifices of interest.” In return, he received 
the thanks of his employers, and the present of a large 
estate: these iverc ample amende for all his labours.” 

We have described the rewards of vice; the good niairs 
amends are of a different nature.” 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent form in 
the singular iiundjcr, as it is derived from the French 
amendcy though now it is exclusively established in the- 
pliiral form. If, tlierefore, it be alleged that mean should 
be applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moi/eny the same kind of argument may be ad- 
vanced in favour of the singular amende : and the general 
analogy of the language may also be pleaded in support 
of it. 

Campbell, in bis Philosophy of Rhetoric,” has the 
following remark on the subject before us: “ No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pre- 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of tlic ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, * By this vieayiy by that 
mean) ” 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means 
in the singular number. Tli^y do not, however, speak 
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decisively on the point ; but rather diibiously, and as if 
tli^y knew that they were questioning eminent amrhorities^ 
as well as general practice. Yhat they were not decidedly 
against tSc rtpi’^iration of this word to the singular hum- 
her, appears frotn thcit own language: Whole sentences, 
whether simple or compound, may become members of 
other sentences, by means of some additional connexion^'*— 
l>r. Lowtu’s Introduction to English Gramnuir. 

** There is no other method of teacliing that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of something already 
known.” ** Neither grace of person nor vigour tjf under- 
standings is to be regarded otherwise than as a means of 
happiness.” — Dr. Johnson. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of 
the word mean; though there are several instances to be. 
found in it of the use of means^ in the sense and con- 
nexion contended for. ‘‘ By this means thou shaU hav'e 
no portion on this side the river.” Ezra iv, 16. “ I'hat 

by meaiis of dcath^^ ike. Hcb, ix. ^5. It will scarcely he 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred volumes did 
not accurately undcrstaiid the Enp;liNh iangusi^e; or that 
they would have admitted one form of this word, and re- 
jected the other, had not their determination heen con- 
formable to the best usage. An ai tempt therefore to 
recover an old word, so long since disused by the most 
correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; espe- 
cially as tlie rejection of ii i^ uoi alteuded witn any incou- 
vtiiiencc. 

d'iie practice of the best and most correct riters, or a 
great majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
lorms, during its continuance*, the standard of language ; 
especially, if, in particular instances, I’nis practice conti- 
nue, after objection and due coIl^idcrat!on. Every con- 
nexion and appliciilion ©f words anil nhra'=cs, thus sup- 
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ported, -must therefore be. proper, aed entitled to reapeet^ 
if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

Sefitto eonfitat ratibne^ ir^tustate, auctorU^At^^^Snsu^udine. 
Coitsuetudo vero certissima loquendrmagistra/’ 

QurrfCTILIAM; 


''Si volet usus 

" Cluetn penes at^bitriuni e^t, et jus» et iK>rma loquendi/' 

Horace. 

On this principle, many forms of exj3rcssion, not less 
deviarting from the general analogy of the language, than 
those before inentiooed, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and jiistifiahle. Of this kind are the following: 

Nont of them are varied to express the gender and 
yet -nowtf originally signitied no one. “ He himself 
do the work here, what was at first appropriated to the 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative case* 
T^ou have heha\ed yourselves well in this example, 
the word .'4 is put in the nominative case plural, with 
strict propriety , ti.ough formerly it was confined to the 
objective c?i.'rrv, a* d ye rxclusivt ly used for the nomi- 
native. 

With resj/Oft :o acionialios and variations of Kingnage, 
thus establi^’h;. J , it the grau>iiiariaf)’s business to subinit^ 
not to reoujiis: I vitc. In jK riin.iciously opposing the deci-*^ 
sion of pr >pi I autboiity, and coutciiding for obsolete 
modes of expicssioii, lie may, judeed, display learning 
and critical s^.^ icity ; and, in some degree, obscufe points 
that are siifHi.icit^y cliar and decided: but he cannot 
reasonabiy liope, eiiht-i to siieceed in his aims, or to assist 
the learner, in discovering and lespecting the true stan- 
dard and principles cf language. 

f'ascs wh’.ch custom has left dubious, arc certainly 
within the gr.i;n:norian’s province. Her e, lie may reason 
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#licl rerlfionstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy^; 
and piopriety; and his reasonings may refine and 
prove the language: but when authority speaks out and 
decides the it were perpetually to unsettle the lan- 

guage, to admit of ckvil and debate. Anomalies then, 
under the limitation mentioned, become the law, as 
clearly as the plainest anitlogies. 

The reader wi!l perceive that, in the following sen- 
tences, the use of the word mean, in the old form, has a 
%’'cry uncouth appearance; “By the mean of adversity, 
wc are often instructed.’* “ He preserved his he a!th, l»v 
mean of exercise.” Frugality is one mean of acquiririir 
a competency.” They should be, “ By means of adver- 
sity,” &c. By means of exercise,” 5c:c. “ Frugality 

is one means ike. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singuLir number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle ra‘e, &c. ; as, “ This is a 
mean between the two extremes.” But in the sense ol 
iiistruinentality, it has been long disused by the best au- 
thors, and by almost every writer- 

77/ /a* 7?iea?is and f/tat means sliould be used only whe<i 
they reftrr to what is singular - these means an^i those nua?ii>, 
when ihry respect plurals; as, He liv^t'd temperately, 
and by this means preserved his health;” ‘‘ Tlie scholat:^ 
were aireniive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ; 
and by these means aetpiired knowleoge.” 

Wc liave enlarged on tins article, that the young stu- 
dent may be Jed to reHect on a point so iinporuint, as 
that of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use 
of language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and .'i re is occasion to nicnf.on them again fer 
the sake that is used in reference to the 
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former, and /Ais in reference to the latter: as, “ Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by 
son : but for man would be inactive ; and but fpr 

/Ats, he would he active to no eqd/* 

3. The distributive adjertive pronouns, eacA, every^ 
citAeVy agree with the nouns, f>ronouns,,and verbs, of the 
singular number only : aj», ‘‘ T he king of Israel, and Jeho- 
saphat, the king of J adah, sat each on his throne;’’ Every 
tree known by its fruit:” unless the plural noun convey 
a Gollectiv^i idea: as, Every six mouths;” “ Every liun* 
fired years.” — The following phrases are exceptionable: 
** Let each esteem others better than themselves It 
ought to be himself P “ It is requisite that the lan- 
guage should be both perspicuous and correct : in pro- 
portion as either of these two qualities are wanting, the 
language is imperfect:” it should be, ‘‘ is wanting.” 

’Tis observable, that every one of the letters bear date 
after his banishment, and contain a complete narrative 
of all his story afterwards;” it ought to be, “ bears 
date,” and ‘‘ i^^^y contain,'* 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as. 

The kin g of Israel, and Jehosaphat the king of Juclali, 
sat either of them on his thioiM!;” “ Nadah and Ahiliu, 
the sons of Aaron, took eitJicr of them his censer.” Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the otlicr of them, taken 
disjunctive!}'. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear^, 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
re*ipect to grammatical cinistr uction : but it may be pro- 
per to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, 
the Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate gramma- 
tical composition that we have in the English language. 
T he authority of several eminent grammarians might be 
adduced iu support of this assertion ; but it may be sufil- 
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r'.e-it to nieiitioii only tl of Dr, Lo\^'th, w:io sa^ ’'i^iie 
ptcsPKt t iMn.'Jjitlon of the Bible, is the best sLanciard of L lie 
Kiig’isb iaiiiruaj^c.’ 


II. ADJi:cTivrs, 

4- Adject i\ cs are sometimes iinpropcrt\' applied as ad- 
verbs : as, ‘‘ IndjlVcrent honest; excellent well; miserable 
poor instead of liKlilfcrcntly hnne!^l ; excel Iciuly 
well ; miserabi^^ poor.” He behav'cd himself conform- 
able to tliril <:p'cat example;” cojifO'fiial ! iMidca- 
vour to live hereafter suituljJe to persons in your station ;” 
siu'ldil u “ 1 can iicvci think so very mean oi him 
nii an! i/y He describes this river ayrcc able to the 
C'oinnion icadin^^:” Agreeable to my 

|n\n.ii:se, 1 now write ** a^^rccabli/,'*'* 1 ky cxcv.edmg 
iit reward ^V’heu united to an adjective, or adverb 
nor ending in hj, the won! « has ///added to it” 
as, exceedingly drciidful, exceedingly great;” ex- 
ceedingly well, cxccedinoly more active but when it 
is joined to an adviirb or adjective, having that termina- 
tion, the Ijj is omitted : as, Some men think exceeding 
clearly, and reason exceeding forcihiv She ap- 
peared, on this occasion, exceeding lovely.” 1 Xc acted 
in this business holder than was expected They be- 
haved the because tliey were tiisinterested.”' 

1 hc 3 " should have been, more boldly ; most nobly.'*'* — The 
adjective pronoun such is often misapplied: as, He wa« 
fcucli an extravagant young man, that he spent his whole 
patrimony in a few years;” it should bo, so c.vl nnai^'ani 
c j/oiing 'man.'*'* I never before saw such large trees 
sazv trees so large*'* When we refer to the species or 
nature of a thing, the word such is properly applied : as, 
Snell a temper is sehloiii found;” but when degree 
s enified ; we use the word so : as, So bad a temp er js 
- ^oni found.” 


O 
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Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives: as. 
The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but 
suitably to his offence ‘‘ suitable.’*'* T hey seen 

wandering about solitarily and disti'csscd solitary?* 

He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and religion agreeable?* “ The study of syntax should 
be previously to tliat of punctuation j** previous"*^?* 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 

avoided : such as, A worscr conduct On lesser 

hopes “ A more serener temper “ The most straitest 
sect;’* A more superior vork.” They should be, 

worse conduct;” less hopes;” a more serene tern-* 
per;” the straitest sect;” a superit r work.” 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a supcrlMivc sig- 

nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or 
comparative form superadded: such as, “ Chief, extreme, 
perfect, fight, universal, supreme,” &c. ; which are some- 
times improperly written, Chiefesr, extrerucs*^, per- 
feciest, rightest, most universal, most supreme,’* The 
following expressions are therefore improper. He 

sometimes claims admission to the chief vst offices.” ‘‘ The 
quarrel became so universal and national “ A method 
of attaining the rightest and greatest happine^s.” The 
phrases, hO perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, 
&c. are Incorrect ; because they iiiq>ly that one thing is 
Jess perfect, Jess extreme, ^c. than auoLhei, which is not 
possible. 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which 
the degrees of cuinpatisuri arc applied and construed. 

♦ For the rule to dcteroiinc, whether au adjc-ctivc or an advorU is to be 
used, see V^olumc II. The Isttio at the and of the |>ruUiiscuous Kxorcisodi 
i>a Syntax, paj^e 163. 
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following afc examples of wrong construction in tiii^ 
fespcct: This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 

fewer corruptions.” The word fewer is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be^ 
This noble nation hath admitted fewer Corruptions than 
any other.” We comitionly say, This is the wfeakcf* 
of the two;” or, The iveakest of the two:” but the 
former is the regular mode of expression, because there 
are only tviro things co'mpared: ‘‘ The vice of covetous- 
ness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other.^* 
He celebrates the church of England as tlie most per- 
fect of all others.” Both tlicSe mode^ of expression arc 
faulty : we should not say, The best of any man,” or, 
“ The best of an3’ other man,” for the best of men.” 
The sentences ma3' be corrected by substituting the conf!^ 
parative in the room of the superlative. ** The vice, &c* 
is what enters deeper into the soul than any other.” 

He celebrates, &c. as more perfect, or le^s imperfect, 
than any Other.” It is also |>ossible to retain the super- 
lative, and render the expression grammatical. ‘‘ Covet- 
ousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the soiil.’^ 
He celebrates, ifcc. as the most perfect of all churches.” 
Tlicse sentences contain other errors, against which it is 
proper to Caution the learner.' The words deepef a,ndL 
deepest y being intended for adverbs, should have been 
more deephjy most deeply. 'I'lie phrases more peifecty and 
most perfect f are improper; because perfection admits of 
no degrees of comparison. We may say nearer or nearest 
to perfection, or more or less imperfect. 

8 . In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from ilieir substantives, even by words which modify their 
tneaning, and make but one sense with them : as, ** A 
large enough number surdv.” It should be, a “ num- 
ber large enough.” The lower sort of people are good 
^ough judgeil.of one riot very distuUl^ from them.” 

a 5^ 
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Tlje adjcciiv^e is usually placed before its substantijirc : 
as, A generous niaui” “ How amiable a woman 1” The 
instances in which It comes after the substantire, are the 
following : 

J St, When something depends upon the adjective; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, 
“ A man generous to his enemies;” “ Feed me with food 
convenient for me ;” A tree three feet thick;^^ A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong The torrent tumbling 
through rocks ahrupt^'^ 

2d, When the adjective is erophatical : as, Alexander 
the Great Lewis iho. Bold i"* Goodness infinite 

Wisdom unsear ch able,''* 

3d, *H^hen several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
Is, ‘‘ A man just, wise, and charitable;” A woman 
modest, sensible, and virtuous/’ 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : as, 

A boy regularly studious ;” A girl unaffectedly mo- 
dest.” 

5th, When the verb to be^ in any of its variations, comes 
between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may 
frequently either precede or follow it : as, 'I'he man is 
happjj or, i^^fppy is the man who makes virtue his 
choice The interview was delightful or, ** delightful 
'vi'-as the interview.” 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb: as, ** Vanity 
often renders its po^^sc sor despicable In an exclamatory 
sentence, the adjective generally’ precedes the substantive; 
as, How despicable docs vanity ofien render its pos- 
sessor ?” 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
immediately after it: as, Great is the Lord! just an.d 
true are thy ways, thou King of sauitsV^ 
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•Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a num- 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. Ambition, 
interest, honour, all concurred.” Sometimes a substan- 
tive, wliich likew ise ‘comprehends the preceding parti- 
culars, is used in conjunction with this adjective pronoun ; 
as, “ Royalists,* republicans, churchmen, sectaries, cour- 
tiers, patriots, all parties^ concurred in the illusion. V 
An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
times properly associate with a singular noun : as, Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation.” This association 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to 
those which are coporeal. It forms an exception to tho 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word; whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and soon: as, An old man; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man.’* 
Tliough the sldjeciivc always relates to a substantive, 
it is, ill many instances, put as if it were absolute; 
especially where the noun has been mentioned before, or 
is easily understood, though not expressed : as, I often 
survey the green (ields, as 1 am very fond 

The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
great,” that is, ‘‘ persons The twelve,"” that is, 
apostles;” ** Have compassion on t\\Q poor ; be feet to 
the lame^ and eyes to the blind?'* 

Substantives are often used as tidjectives. In this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the 
substantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with 
it by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to 
make the two words coalesce. The total separation is 
proper, when either of the two words is long, or when 
they cannot be fluently pronounced as one word :* as, an 
adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the 
hyphen is used, when both the words arc short, and are 
readily pronounced aa a single word; as, coal-mine, corn- 

Q3 
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fruit-tree: tl^e wor^s coalesce, wlien they arc rcaditjp 
pjronounced together ; have along established association ; 
9ticl are in frequent jjse ; as, bone^^comb, gingerbread^ 
inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and han 
another adjective joined to it: as, The chief good i’- 

Th^ yast immense of space.” ^ 

Some adjectives of number are more easily converted 
into substantives, tbaii others. Thus we more readily 
say, “ A million of men,” than a thousand of men.” 
Qn tbe other hand, it wjil hardly be allowable to say, 
‘‘ A million men,” whereas, p. thousand men” is (j^uite 
familiar. Yet in the plural number, a did’erent construc- 
tion seems to be required. We say, some hundreds,” 
or thousands,” as well as**‘ millions of men.” Perhapsj^ 
on this account, the words million^ hundreds^ and thou^^ 
sands, will be said to be substantives. 

When an adjective has a j)rcposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an 
adverb, and is considered as an adverb : as, In genc:ral, 
in particular, in haste,” &c.; that is, Generally, i>ar.^ 
ticularly, hastily.” 

JS710W was formerly used as the plural of enough : but 
it is now obsolete. 


BULK TX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in thm 
singular number only, individually or collectively ^ 
as, A Christian, an iufidel, a score, a thousand.** 
The definite article the. may agree with nouns 
in the singular and p^ral number ; as, The 
garden, the houses, the stars.’* 

The articles are often properly omitted : when 
nsod, they should be justly applied, according Xq 
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their distinct nature : as, Gold is corrupting ; 
the sea is green; a lion is bold.*" See voi. ii. p. loo. 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit tlie tiling spoken of. yi determines it to be one 
single thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : 
the determines which it is, or of man^^, which they are. 

'The following passage will serve as an example of the 
diflereiit uses of a and the^ and of the force of the sub- 
stantive without any article. Man was made for 

society, and ouglit to extend his good will to all men : 
but a man will naturally entertain a more particular kind- 
ness for the men^ with whom he has the most frequent 
intercourse ; atid enter into a still closer union with the 
man whose temper and disposition suit best with his 
own.** 

There is, in some instances, a peculiar delicacy in the 
application or omission of the indefinite article. This 
will be seen in the following sentences. We commonly 
say ; ‘‘ I do not intend to turn critic on this occasion 
not turn a critic.” On the other hand, properly add 
tlie article in this phrase ; “ J do not intend to become a 
critic in this business;** not, “ to become critic.’* It is 
correct to say, with the article; “ lie is in a great hurry 
but not, ** in great hurry.” And 3 ’et, in this expression., 
“ He is in great haste,” the article should be omitted : it 
would be improper to say, Pie is in a great haste.** A 
nice discernme^nt, and accurate attention to the best usage, 
are necessary to direct us, on these occasions. 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances: And I persecuted 

this way unto the death.** The apostle does not mean any 
particular sort of death, but death in general: the definite 
article therefore is improperly used : it ought to be untp 
death,** without any article, 

Q4 
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* When he, the Spirit of Tr\ith, is come, he will guidd 
you into all truth that is, according to this translation,. 

into all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from tlie 
original, into all i/ic truth;” that is, into all evange- 
lical truth, all truth necessary for you lo know.” 

“ Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?” it ought to 
be t/ic wheel,” used as an iiii>trument for the particular 
purpose of torturing criminals. The Almighty hath 
given reason to r/ man to be a light unto him it should 
rather be, to man^'' in general. ‘‘ This day is salvation 
come to this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of 
Abraham it ought to be, a son of Abraham.” 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence of the 
Knglish language in this respect; which, by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is someti.incs made by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say ; He be- 
haved with a little reverence;” my meaning is positive. 
It 1 say, ** He behaved with little reverence;” my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are by no means the 
same, or to be used in the same cases. By the former, 

I rather praise a person; by the latter, I dispraise him. 
For the sake of tin’s distinction, which is a very useful one, 

may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article 
a before nouns of number. W'hen I say, There were 
few men with him;” I speak diminutively, and mean to 
represent them as inconsiderable: whereas, 'when 1 say; 

There were a few men with him;” I evidently intend 
to make ihb most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient tp prefix tbe article to 
the former of two words in tlie same cofWtruction ; though 
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the French never fail to repeat it in this case. There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought.” It 
might have been of the night and of the day.” And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
of epithets. He hoped^that this title would secure him 
a%i ample and an independent authority.” 

In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. At 

worst, time might be gained by this expedient.** At 

the worst,” would have been better in this place. Give 
me here John Baptist’s head. There would have beem 
more dignity in saying, John the Baptist’s headj” or. 
The head of John the Baptist.” 


The article the has sometimes a good effect, in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, wc are surprised at 
not finding him the great man.” I own 1 am often 
surprised that he should have treated so coldly, a man so 
much the gentleman.” 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, ‘‘ He looks 
him full in the face;” that is, ‘^in his face.” In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground 
that is, ‘‘ their forehcads^'^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the substantive. 

Of all the Qonsiderable governments among die Alps, 
a commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any 
to the poverty of those countries.” With such a spe- 
cious title as that of blood, which with the multitude 
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aivi'Ays a claim, Me strongest, and f/ie most easily compre-*' 
bended.’’ “ i liey are not the men in ihe nation Me most 
difficult to be replaced.” 

The definite article is likewise used to distinguisb be* 
tlA^eeii things, which are individually dillereiit, but have 
cine generic name, and things which are, in truth, one 
and the same, but are characterized by sev^eral fjualiiics. 
If we say, ‘‘ The ecclesiastical and secular powers con- 
curred in this measure,” tlie expression is ambiguous^ as 
far as language c.in render it such. T’he reader’s know.- 
ledge, as Dr. Campbell observes, may prevent his mis- 
taking it; but, it' such modes ol expression be admitted, 
where the sense is clear, they may inadvertently be imi- 
tfited, in cases where the meaning would be obscare, if 
not entirely misunderstood. 'Vlie error might have been 
avoided, cither by repeating the substantive, or by sub- 
joining the substantive to tlie first adjective, and prefixing 
the article to both adjeciives ; or by placing the substan- 
tive alter botli adjectives, the article being prefixed in the 
same manner : The ecclesiastical powers, and the 

secular powers;” or better, ‘‘ 'IMjc ecclesiastical powers, 
and the secular;” or, “ ^’he ecclcsia-tical, and the secular 
|»uv\crs.” The repetition of the article sliovvs, that the 
second adjective is not an additional epithet to the same 
subject, but belongs to a subject totally dilVerent, though 
expressed by the same generic name. “ 1 lie lords spi-* 
iitual and temporal,” is a pVirascology objectionable on 
the same principle, though now so long sanctioned by 
usage, that we scarcely rlare question its propriety. The 
subjects are different, though they have but one generic 
name. 'I’hc phrase should, therefore, have been, TiiQ 
spiritual and the temporal lords.” — On the contrary, when 
two or move adjccii\cs belong, as epithets, to one and the 
same thing, the other at vangeuieiit is to be preferred: as, 

i'he high and mighty states.” Here both epithets be- 
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•Jong to one subject. The states high and mighty,’* 
Vonld convey tlie same idea. 

The indefinite article has, sometimes, tlie meaning of 
vvcrij Qv each : as, They cost live shillit|gs a dossen 
that is, every dozen.” 

A man he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with lbit3' pounds a j^car.” Goldsiuith. 

that is, ever^’^ 3^eai.” 

Tliere is a particular use of the Indefinite article, which 
deserves attention, as ambiguity this means, be, 

in some cases, avoided. Thus, if we 533', He is a better 
fioldicr thar^' scholar,” the article is suppressed before 
the second term, and the expression is equivalent to. 
He is more warlike than learned or, He possesses 
the <pialities, which form the soldier, in a greater degree 
tliaii those, which constitute the scholar.” If we sa3’. 
He would make a better soldier than - a scholar,” the 
article is prefixed tq the second term, and the meaning is, 
M He*, would make a better soldier than a scholar tvould 
make that is, He has more of the constituent qualities 
of a soldier, than are to bo found in any literary man.” 
These two phraseologies are frequt^ntly confounded, 
which seldom fails to produce uncertainty of meaning. 
In the former case, the subject, as possessing different 
fpicilities in various degrees, is compared with itself; in 
the latfcr, it is compared with something else. 


RUI.E X- 

OsK substantive governs another, signifying a 
diflerent thing, in the possessive or genitive case: 
;is, My father’s house Man’s haj>piiicss 

” V'irtue’s reward.” See voi. ii. jp. io3. 
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When t!ie annexed substantive signifies the same thing “ 
as the first, and serves merely to explain or describe it, 
there is no variation of case : as, George, king ci Great 
Britain, elector of Hanover,” &c. ; Poinpcy contended 
ivith Caesar, tlie greatest general of his time;” Religion, 
<he support of adversity, adorns prosperity.” Nouns thus 
circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each other. 
T'Jie interposition of a relative and verb will sometimes 
break the construction : as, Poinpcy contended with 
Gicsar, 7i'ho zt^as the gieat(;st general of his time.” Hero 
the word general is in the nominative case, governed by 
note 4, under Ri-lk >:j.. — Roth the parts of thi^ rule are ex- 
emplified in tile following sentences: Maria rejected Vale- 
rius, the vian >\hom she had rejected before;’’ Maria re- 
jected Valerius, xeho xi\-is Ite that she had tejeded before.” 

Nouns are not unfre(|ucntly set in apposition to sen- 
tences, or clauses of sentences; as, If a man liad m 
positive idea of infinhe eitlier duivition or space, he 
could add two infinites together; na}^ make one infinite 
infinitely bigger than another ; alsardit ies too gross to be 
confuted.” Here the ahsurdftit <: aie the whole preceding 
propositions. You are too humane and considerate; 
ilrings which few people can be charged with.” Hero 
things arc in apposition to humuiic and considerate.'— 
This construction is not to be recommended, when the 
parts of the sentence are long, or iimnerons. 'i'lic first 
of the preceding examples, is, therefore, improvable. It 
w'ould have been better, if a fiesh sentence had been 
introduced, thus : “ "I'liese are absurdities,” &c. 

The preposition e/" joined to a substantive, is frcr]ucntly 
equivalent to the possessive case: as, A * Christian’s 
hope,” The hope of a Christian.” But it is only so, 
when the expression can be converted into the regular 
form of tlie possessive case. Wc can say, “ Tho reward 
€>t virtue,” and Virtue’s reward :” but though it 'u 
proper lo say^, A crown of we cannot convert 
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the expres:>ioii into the poss;:ssive case, and say, Gl-LI’# 
crown.” 

Substantives j^nvern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
pt>ssessive case: as, Fa cry tree is known by fruit i” 

“ Goodness brings its reward Tliat desk is ininc,^* 

The genitive lis is often improperly used hu* or it 
is: as, Its iiiy book instead of, It is niy book.” 

The pronoun h/6\ when detached fioin the noun to which 
It relates, is to be considered, not as a pos-c's.^ivc pronoun, 
hut as tlie genitive case of the peisorial pronoun: a% 
This composition is Whose book is that?” 

“ 7//.S.” Jf wc use the noun itself, we should say. 
This coinpositioii is Joinrs.” Whose book is that?” 
Eliza’s.” The position will be still more evident, when 
we consider that both tlic pronouns, in the following sen-* 
tence, must have a siiniiar construction : Js it her or /ii9 

honour that is tarnished:*'* ‘‘ It is not herSy but 

Sometimes a siibstantive in the genitive or possessivev 
case stiindn alone, the latter o»ie by which it is governed 
being understood: as, 1 called at the bookseller‘'s,” 
that i>, at the bookseller’s s/icwj^* 

1, If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
the apostrophe with 6' is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest: as, John and Eliza’s hooks:” This 
was my father, mother, and uncle’s advice.” But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed to 
each: as, They arc John’s as well as Eliza’s books;” 

I had the physician’s, the surgeon’s, and the apothe- 
cary’s assistance.’* It is, however, better to say, It 
wa^ the advice of my father, mother, and untie;” I had 
tlie assistance of the physician, the surgeon, and the 
ji-pothccai'y.” 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently, omitted, hut 
the upt.'strophe retained, in the sao^e manner as in £ub« 
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Btantive!^ of ttie plufal number ending in i; as, Tli^i 
Wrath of Pelens* son.'* 'I'liis seems not so allowable in 
prose; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate: Moscs" minister;” i^hineliixs’ wife 

Pcstus came into Felix’ room.” These answers were 
made to the witness’ qilestions.” Dut in cases which 
would give too much of the hissing Sound; or increase llie 
difficulty of pronunciation, the omission lakes p’ace even 
in prose: as, ‘‘ For righteousness’ sake;” For conscience’ 
»ake.” 

3. Little explanatory circumstances arc particularly 

awkward between a genitive case, and w')rd which 

Usually follows it: as, ‘‘ She began to extol the farmer’s; 
as she called him, excellent understanding.” It ought to 
be, “ the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she 
called him.” — The word in the genitive case is frcqiit'ntly 
placed improperly: as, 'Fliis fact appears from Dr. Pear- 
son of Birmingham’s experiments.” It should be, from 
the experiments of Dr. Pearson of Birmingham/’ 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occ asion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
should be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoinetl to 
them both. Thus, some would say; I left the parcel at 
Smith’s the bookseller;” others, at Smiili the booksel- 
ler’s;” and perhaps others, at Siniil/.s the booksellci’s.” 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
Che case seems to be less dubious ; as, I left the parcel at 
Smith’s, the bookseller and stationer.” The point will be 
atill clearer, if we supply the elliiisis in these sentences, 
and give tlic equivalent phrases, at large: thus; ‘‘ I left, 
the parcel at the house of Smith the bookseller,” I leflt 
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it at Smith the house of the booksell^ir.” I left it at the 
Itiouse of Smith the house of the bookseller.” By thilJ 
process, it is evident, that only the first tilnde of expres- 
sion is correct and propei^ But as this subject requires 
a little further expianation, to make it intelligible to the 
learners, we shall add a few obHcrvaiious ccdcu'atcd to 
ii!ifold its principles. 

A phrase in which tlie words are so connected and de- 
pendent, as to admit of no paiivc belore the conclusion, 
necessarily requires tlie genitive sign at or near the end of 
the phrase: as, W’hose prerogative is it? It is the king 
of Oreat Hrii liii’s ^I'hat is the duke of Bridgewater''^ 
canal j’' J lie bishop of LanJaiV's exeellent book;” 

The L.oid mayor of Loudoifs aiiiliority The cap- 

tain of the guard’s house.” 

AVlien w'ords in apposition follow c.ich othtn* in quick 
succession, it seems a’so most agreeahL* to our idiom, to 
^ive the sign of tlic genitivci «i similar sitiKUlt)n -, cspec'-ally 
if the noun wliich governs tltt: genitive he expressed: as. 

The emperor Leopold’s,” “ Dionysius tlie t}ra!U*s;” 

For Davi I my st t sake,” Cdve me John the 

head “ Paid the rrpi'S//i \s a Ivice.” But when 
a pause is proper, a id the governing noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter p-Tt c»f the stuitence is exteiulevi ; it 
appeals lo be requisite ilii! the sign slioulJ be applied to 
tlie first gfuuiive, and iirnh rstoval lo the oilier: as, “ I re- 
side at lord Stormont’s, my old p itron and beiudactor 

WlKV=e glory <hvl he emulate ? lie emulalel Casar’s, the 
greatest general of ami<|niyy.” In the following seutenees, 
it would he v«*i3’ awkwaid to place the sign, eitlier at the 
end of each t»f the i hiuses, or at the eiul <’.f the latter one 
alone: 'I’hese psalms aie J)avid’s, the kings priest, arul 

])rophcl of the Jewish pi‘Ojjle “ V/e staid a moiiih at 
lord L.y ttclu>n’s, the ornament of his ccjiintrv, and the 
friend of cv<‘ry vrtue.” 'Fhe sign of the geniiive case 
ijijy very pro[>erl3^ be imderstood at the end of these 
uieuuheis, an ellipsis at the latter part of scutenccs bein^ 
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a common construction in our language; as the learner 
will see by one or two examples: They wished to sub* 

mit^ but he did not;'* that is, he did not zvzs/i to sub^ 
mit ‘‘ He said it was their concern, but not his;” that 
is, 7iot his concern 

If we annex the sign of the gcniti^rc to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is 
wanted, and that the connecting circumstance is placed 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as. 

Whose glory did he emulate?” He emulated Cuesar, 
the greatest general of antiquity* s*'* These psalms are 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish 
people's^ It is much better to say, This is PauVs 
advice, the Christian hero, and great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles,” than, This is Paul the Christian hero, and great 
apostle of the Gentiles* advice.” On the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns 
in apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, 
and perhaps in some cases incorrect : as, “ The emperor’s 
Leopold’s;” King’s George’s;” ‘‘ Charles’s the se- 
cond’s;” “ The parcel w'as lefc at Smith’s, the book- 
seller’s and stationer’s.” The rules which we have en- 
deavoured to elucidate, will prevent the inconveniences of 
both these modes of expression ; and they appear to be 
simple, perspicuous^ and consistent with the idiom of the 
language. 

5 . The Knglish genitive has often an unpleasant sound 5 
so that we daily make more use of the particle oj' to ex- 
press the same relation. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in whieli this method has not 
been taken. ‘‘ The general, in the army’s name, pub- 
lished a declaration.” “ The commons’ vote.” Tho- 
Lords’ house.” “ Unless he is ver^" ignorant of the king- 
dom’s condition.” It were certainly better to say, “ In 
the name of the army;” The votes^ of the commons 
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The house of lords ; “ J he condilion of the kingdom.” 
It is also rather har:>h to use two English genitives with 
the same substantive: as, “ Whom he acquainted with 
the pope’s and the king’^ pleasure.” Tt*e pleasure of 
the pope and the king/’ would have been better. 

W'e sometimes iiiect with three substantives dependent 
on one another, and connected by the preposition ^ap- 
plied to each of them : as, ‘‘ The severity of the distress 
of the son of the king, touched the nation but this mode 
of expression is not to be recommended. It would be 
better to say, The severe distress of the king’s son, 
touched the nation.” Wc ha*/'', a striking instance of this 
laborious mode of expression, in the following sentence : 
“ Of soma of the books ^/"each of these classes of litera- 
ture, a catalogue w ill be given at the end of the work.” 


6. In sonic cases, we use both the genitive terminatioa 
and the projiosition of : as, ** It is a discovery of Sir Isaiic 
New'tofi’s.” Sometimes indeed, unless we throw tlie 
sentence into another form, this method is absolutely lie- 
ccssary', in order to dis ingiiisli tlic sense, and to give the 
idea of property, strictly so called, whicli is the most im- 
portant of the relations exprr>sed b\ the genitive case: 
for the expressions, “ This pi*, tnri* of my friend,’’ and 
This picture of my frien«l%.,” suggest very different 
ideas. The latter on^y is that of property in the strictest 
sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a 
better, manner, by sa} ing, This picture belonging to 
iny friend.’' 

Wiieii this double genitive, as some grammariai.s tenn 
it, is not necessary to distiiigiiisli ilic sense, and cspec ally' 
in a grave style, it isgeneialiy omitted. Except, o jire- 
vent ambiguity’, it seems to be allowable only in ca*.es 
which suppose the existence of a plurality of subjects of 
ihc same kind. In tlie expressions, ** A subject of t!ie 
yoliimc /I R 
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emperor’s A sentiment of my brother’s;” more Uian 
one subject, and one scntiinent, arc supposed to belong to 
the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intima- 
ted, nor necessarily supposc<l, the cjouble genitive, except 
as before mentioned, should not he used : as, This 
house of the governor is ver 3 ^ commodious ** The crown 
of the king was stolen That privilege of the scholar 

was never abused.” (See page 84.) But after all that 
can be said for this doulile genitive, as it is termed, some 
grammarians think, that it would be better to avoid the 
use of it altogether, and^to give thji sentiinent another 
form of expression. 


7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or 
to express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which 
it depends miiy be pot in the gcn.tive case : ilius, instead 
of saying, ^V"hat is the reason of this person dismissing 
liis i'Crv^mt so hastily?” that is, Wh.it is the reason of 
tills person in dismissing his servant so hastily r” we 
may say, and perhaps ought to sa^", “ What is the rea- 
son of this person’s dismissing of his servant so hastily ?” 
Just as we say, “ What is the reason of this person's 
hasty dUmission of his servant Sei also, we s.i}", “ I 
remember it being reckoned a great exploit or more 
properly, 1 remember its being reckoned,” &c. Hie fol- 
lowing sentcMce is c orrect and projier : jVJuch will de- 

pend on the pupiVs compos in but more on fiis reading 
IrequentI}'.” It wcmld not be accurate to say, ^lucli 
will depend on the pupil comp&sinp;^'* AVe also pro- 

perly say ; This vrill be the etfect of the pupiVs composing 
frequently ;” instead of, Of the pupil composing fre- 
quently^.” The participle, in such constructions, does the 
office of a substantive ; and it should therefore have a 
correspondent regimen. 
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Active verbs govern the objective case : as. 
Truth ennobles her She comforts me 

They support us y* Virtue rewards her foU 

loxvers Seevol. ii. p. IOC. 

In English^ the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in uoims : as, ** Alexander 
conquered the Persians.” But the pronoun having a pro- 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it is 
in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, when 
it is in the nominative ciisc, follows the object and verb : as, 
IVhojii ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 
This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
pro]3er case and government to be neglected ; as in the 
following instances : Who should 1 esteem more than 

the wise and good ?” “ By the character of those who 
von choose for your friends, your own is likely to be 
formed.” “ Those are the persons who he thought true 
to his interests.” “ Who should 1 see the other day but 
iny old friend ?” Whosoever the court favours.” In 
all these ])l'ices it otight to be whoiiiy the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs “ esteem, 
choose, thought,” &c. He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, lias the boldness to speak truth, choose for 
thy fi lend It^should be ‘‘ him who,” &c. 

A^erbs neuter do not act iipbn, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. ‘‘ He sleeps ; they mHsc\^'* C^c. are not transi- 
tive. They are, therefore, not followed by an objective 
c.ise, specifying tlie object of an action. But when this 
Case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, 
though it may carry the appcar.incc of being governed by 
tliem, it is generally alTectcd by a preposition or some 
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other word understood : as, He resided many j-ears [that 
is, for or during many years] in that street ** He rode 
several loilcs [tiiat is, for or through the space of several 
rnile^] on tliat day f He lay an, hour [that is during an 
houi] III ^reat tortur^-.’’ In the phrases, To dream a 
dream,’* 'I'o live a viituous life,” 'To run a race,” 

I'o walk the bor'.e,” To dance the ciiild the verbs 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in tlicss 
casts, be improperly denominated tiansinve verbs. 

Part of a seiitenee, as well as a noun or pronoun, may^ 
be Said to be in the objective case, oi to be put objectively, 
govtrned by the acti\e verb ; as, We somet.mes see x’/?*- 
fuc in distress : but we should coiisidcr hoxc great xihU be 
her iiltiwale rexeardJ^'* Sentences or phrases uiicler this cir- 
cumstance, may be teiuied objective sentences ox phrases, 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objective 
case, agreeably to llic Fiencb construction of reciprocal 
verbs; but tliis cu>tom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
Tiiglisl) tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or iini- 
t.ited. T'lie following arc some instances ibis practice. 

Repenting birii of bis design.” king soon found 

reason to repent him of his ]>rovoking such cldngtMous 
enemies.” “ d'he popular lords did not Ikil to odarge 
themselves on the subject.” ‘‘ The ue.irer his sucrcs>e^ 
approached him to the throne.” “ Vro flee thee away into 
the land of Judah.” I think it by’ no uu'-ans a lit and 
decent thing to vie cliui iiies,” isc. 'J hey h^ve spent 
their wdiole time and pains, to agree the sacred with the 
profane clironology. 

2. Active verbs arc sometimes as impioperly made 

neuter: a*:, ‘‘ I must with tbice circumstances.” 

“ ddiose that think to ingratiate xvith him by calumni- 
ating me.” They should be, “ premise three circum- 
stances;** ingratiate themselves with him.” 
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3. Tlie neu‘er verL is varied like the active 
having in some degree ilie nature of the passive, it ad- 

in many instances, jof tlie passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signific.atioii, chiefly in such verbs as sig- 
nify some sort of motion, or cliange of place or condition; 
as, ** I am come; I was gone; 1 am grown; I was fallen.” 
The fo lowing examples, however, appear to be errone- 
ous, in giving the neut. r verbs a passive for.ii, instead 
ot an active one. “Tlie rule of our i r.Iig'cn, from 
wi/ich w’e infinitely The whole obliga- 

tion of that law and covenant u^as also ceased'^'* Whose 
number 7cas now mnounted to tliroc huu(‘rt;d.’* “ This 
in. resclial, upon some d'seonteur, was enfered into a con- 
spiracy against his m/^^ter.” “ At the end of a c.impaign, 

when half the men me deserted av killed,’* They should 
be, hare swerved, had ceased,” ^c. 

4. The verb to be^ through all its \ari«ition'5, has the 

same case after it, as that which next prect th s it : / am 

he whom they iiiVited It may be (or in gtit have been) 

he^ but it Cannot be (or could not have been) / ,” “ // is 
ini|Jossible to be they i'*'* Jt seems to have been /le, who 
conducted himself so w'sely;” ^^ // appears lo be she 
that transacted the business;” “J uiiderstooi it to be 
him “ I believe it to 1 ave been them “ We at first 
took it to be her; but >vere afterwarils convinced tJ at it 
Was tu/t shc^ “ lie IS not the pcison who it seemed he 
Wcis.” fie is really tiie person who he appe.iied to be.” 

8he is not now the woman whom they lepiesenLcd her 
to liavc been,” Whom cio you fancy him lo be r” lie 
tics. red to be tiielr king “ They desireo hitn to be their 
/%i)igy 13y these exuiupies it appears that tins substauuvo 
verb has no governuiciit of case, but serves, in all its 
forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases 
wh-.ch, in the construction of the sentence, arc the ?iewt 
before and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps thU 

11 J 
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subject will be more intelligible to the learner, by ob- 
serving, that the words in the cases preceding and foljowiiig 
the verb to be^ niay be said to be in apposition to cacii 
other. Thus, in the sentence, ‘‘ I understood it to be 
liiin,” the words it and him arc in apposition ; that is, 
“ they refer to the same thing, and are in the same case.’^ 
The following sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong ca‘‘e: ‘‘ It niigtit 
have been him^ but there is no proof of it "J’iiougli I 

was blamed, it could not have been I saw one 

whom I took to be she “ She is the person who 1 under- 
stood it to have been;” JVho do yon think me to be r” 

Whom do men say that I am r” And whom think yc 
that I am 

In the last example, the natural arrangement is, Ye 
think that I am whom where, contjary to the rule, the 
nominative I precedes, and the objective case whom foU 
lows the verb. The best method of discovering the pro- 
per case of the pronoun, in such phrases as the preceding, 
is, to turn them into declarative expressions, and to sub- 
stitute the antecedent for the pronoun, as the pronoun 
must be iii the same case as the antecedent would be in, 
if substituted for it. 'I'hus, the question, “ Whom do 
iiHii say that I am?” if turned into a declarative sentence, 
with the antecedent, would he, Mon do say that I am 
he:” consequently the relative must bo in the same case 
as he; that is, the nominative w’/io, and not xvhom. In the 
same manner, in the phrase, Who should I see but rny 
oltL friend?” if we turn it into a declarative one, as, ‘‘I 
should see him, my old friend,” we shall perceive that 
the relative is governed by the verb ; as him and mj/ 
friend in the objective case,- and that it ought to be in 
the same case ; that is, xvliom^ and not xcho, 

"When the verb to be is understood^ it has the same case 
before and after it, as w'hen it is expressed : as, ‘‘ Tic seems 
leader thepart 3 ^;” lie shall continue steward f 
They appointed executor I supposed liixn ^ 
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vian of learning that is, lie seems to he the leader of 
the party,” &c. 

Passive verbs which signify naming ^ and others of a 
similar nature, have the same case beiore and after tlietn : 
as, lie was called Cii’sur She was itained Penelope 
Ilonicr is styled the prince of poets;” James was 
cieated el thihe ‘‘ The general was saluted emperor ^ 
'J"iie proj'essor w^as appointed tutor to the prince;” 
lie caused himself to be proclainied king;'*'* The 
senate adjudged him to be declared a fi'aitorf 

From the observations and examples which have been 
produced, under tliis 4th subordinate rule, it is evident 
that certain other neuter verbs, besides the verb to he, 
retjuirc the same ca-e, wlicthcr it be toe {loiiiinaiive or the 
objective, before and after them. Tiic verbs to become, 
to vander, to go, ti* return, to expire, to appear, to die, 
to live, to look, to grow, to setun, to roam, and several 
others, are of tliis nature, “ After this event, he became 
physician to tlie king She vvarulers an outcast 

He forced her to wander an outcast ;^'* lie wcijt out 
7naic, but he returned captain;'*'* And Swift expires a 
driv*lcr Eiud show ;"*' “ This conduct made him appear 
un encourage!^ every virtue “ Jlortensius )nar^ 

iijr ;'*'* The gentle Sidney lived the >.liepherd’s 

All the examples under tliis 4th division of the tl venth 
Rule, ami all others of a similar constr uci’von, niciy be ex- 
plained on the principle, that nouns and pronouns are la 
the same case, when they signify the same thing, the one 
merely describing or elucidating the other. 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as. 
Let ]iim beware;” Let us judge candidly;” “ Let 
them not presume;” “ Let George study his lesson. 

Some of our verbs appear to govern twp words iu the 
objective case : as. 

Hid I request thee. Maker, from my clay 
¥ To mould many* miltoISu 
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Pie seems to have made /ii7?i xchat he was.” him 

his opinion^ You have asked me the ncxcs.'*'* The 
latter phrases are not elliptical^ for, Ask of him.” 
They are similar to the expressions; If a son ask 
bread Jf he ask an egg,’* &c. 

We sometimes meet With such expressions as these : 
“ They were asked a question;” Thi;y were offered a 
pardon He had been left a ^reat estate by his 

fatljcr.” Ill these phrases, vetbs passive are made to 
govern the objective ca^e. 'J'liis license is not to be ap- 
proved. The expressions should be ; ‘‘A question was 
put to them;” A pardon was offered to them;” His 
father left him a great estate.” 


RUi.E xir. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or dc- 
]iends upo,> it, in the infinitive mood: as, “ Cease 
to do evil; iearn to do well;” “ We should be pre- 
pared to render un account of our actions.” 

The preposition to^ though generally used before 
the latter vei b, is sometimes properly omitted: as, 
“ I heard him say it;” instead of to say it.’^ 

See voi. ii. d 109. 

^''HE verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, without the sign (Oy aie Bid, 
dare, need, make, sec, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, I bade 
him doit;” ** Ye dare not do it;” “ I saw him do it 
** 1 heard Idin say it:” Tliou lettest him go.” 

This irregularity extends only to active or neuter 
verbs: for all the verbs abovemen tioned, when made 
passive, require the preposition to before the following 
verb : as, He was seen to go He was beard to speak 

in Ilia own defence ;” They were bidden to be upon their 
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1. In the following passages, the worJ /(?, the sign of the 
*infiiiitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic cha- 
racters, is siipcrilunus and improper. “ 1 have observed 
some satirists to use,” &c. ‘‘ To see so many fo make so 

little conscience of so great a sin.” It cannot but be a 
(icliglitrui spectacle to God and angels, to see a young per- 
son, besieged by powerful teniptations on every side, to 
acqoii himself gloriously , anti resolutely to hold out agaiost 
tie most violent assaults; to behold one in the p»ime and 
flo wer of his age, that is courted by pleasures ami honours, 
by the devil, and a l the bewitching vanities of the world, 
to reject a'l these, and to cleave steadfastly unto God.” 

'J'his mood has also been improperly used in the follow- 
ing places : 1 am not like other men, to envy tlic talents 

1 cannot reach.” Grammarians have denied, or at least 
doubted, them to he genuine.” “ That ail our doings 
may be ordered by thy govert4ance, to do always what is 
righteous in thy sight.” 


Tiae infinitive is frequently gov’^erned by adjectives, 
substaniives, and participles : as, Ho is eager to learn;” 

She is worthv to be loved;” “ They have a desire to 
iiiiprove;” “ Endeavouring to pei snade.” 

infiuilivc soiiietinscs follows ilie word (ts\ thus, 
“ An object so high as to be invisible;” A quc^tion so 
obscure as to perplex the under stand mg.” 

The infinitive occasionally follows than after a compa- 
rison : as, He dcsitcd nothing more than to know his 
own imperfections.” 

. 'i'iie infinitive mood has much of the nature cT a substan- 
tive, expressing tiie action itself which t!?e verb signifies, 
as the participle lias the nature of an adi«'c.tive. Thus the 
infinitive mood does the oilice of a substantive in diilerent 
cases: in the nominative : as, l.'a pkuy is nlcHsanl:^’ in 
the objective ; as, “ E ns U»ve to plaij ; ’ “ For to will is 
present with me; but to paiform that which is good, I 
tiiid not.” 
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The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently'' on the rest of the sentence, s'lipplyiiig the' 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood: 
as, To confess the truth, 1 was in fault To begin 

with the first i” ‘‘To proceed “‘To conclude;” that 
is, “ That I may confess,” &c. 

The preposition /<?, signifying in order fOy was ancietitly 
preceded hyjor: as, “ What went ye out /hr to see.'"* The 
word^/hr before the infinitive, is now, in almost every case, 
obstdetc. It is, however, still used, if the subject of the 
affirmation intervenes between that preposition and the 
verb: as, “ J^hr-holy persons to be humble, is as liard, as 
for a prince to snd77itt himself to be guided by tutors.” 


RULE XIII. 

In the vise of words and phrases whicli, in point 
of time, relate to each other, a due regard to that 
relation should be observed. Instead of saying, 
“ The Lord hath given, and the Lord IiaMi taken 
awayj” we should say, “ The Lord gavrf* and the 
Lord hath taken away.’* Instead of, “ I i^emcmher 
the family more than twenty years;” it sluiiild be, 
“ I have remembered the family more than twenty 

years f.See vol. ii. p. 110. 

It is not easy, in all cases, to give p.irticular rules, for 
the management of words and phrases which relate to one 
another, so that they may be proper and consistent. The 
best rule that can be given, is this very general one, To 
observe what the sense necessarily requires.” It may, 
hoiVever, be of use, to exhibit a number of instances, in 
which the construction is irregular. The following are of 
this nature- 
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** i have completed the work more than a week ago 
I have seen the coronation at Westminster last summer.’* 
'I’licse sentences should have been ; ‘‘I completed the 

vvoik,” ^c. ; 1 the coronation,” &c.: because the 

perfect tense extends to a past period, which immediately 
precedes, or includes, the present time; and it cannot, 
therefore, apply to the time of a ivcck dgo^ or to last mid^ 
summer. 

Charles has lately finished the reatling of Henry's His- 
tory of England it should be, Chjrles lately finished^'* 

; the word lately referring to a time completely past, 
without any allusion to the present time. 

J'hey have resided in Italy, tdl a few months ago, for 
the benefit of their health;” it should be, they resided 
in Italy,” &.c. 

i his mode of expression has been formerly much 
admired;” it ought to be, was formerly much admired.” 

Tlie business is not done here, in the inatuier in which 
it has been done, some 3’ears since in Germany: it should 
be, in the manner in which it xeas done,” &c. 

I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered, 
when I was in trouble;” it ought to be, which my lips 
uttered^'' i^c. 

I have, in my youth, trifled with health ; and old age 
now premaiurely assails me:” it should be, In my 
youth, 1 trifled \vith health,” &c. 

The five examples last mentioned, are corrected on the 
same principle that the preceding examples are corrected. 

Cl?ailcs is grown coq^iderably since I have seen him 
the last lime:” this sentence ought to be ; Charles 
grown considerably, since 1 sox& him the last time.” 

Payment \va<, at length, made, but no reason assigned 
for its being so long postponed ; it should be, for its 
funding been so long postponed.” 

“He became so meek and submissive, that to be in the 
house one of the hired servants, w^^s now the utmost 
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of his wishes:” it ought to be; wjs then the utmost of 
his wishes.” 

They were arrived an hour before %ve reached the 
city:” it ought to b', “ They had arrived,^* &c. ; be- 
cause arrived^ in this phrase, denotes an event not only 
past, but prior to the time referred to, by the words, 
“ reactied the cit v/’ 

“The workmen will finish the business at midsummer.’* 
According to the meaning, it ought to be; ‘‘ '1 he work- 
men will have finished^'' &c. 

** All the present faintly have been mudi indebted to 
their great and honourable ancestor it sliould be, arc 
much indebted.’* 

This curious piece of workmansli'p was preserved, and 
shown to strangers, for more than fifty years past it ought 
to be; has been preserved^ and has been shoze)?iy*^ &c. 

I had mther walk than ride;” it should be, ** I would 
rather w^alk than ride.” 

“ On the mot row, beeause he should have known the 
certainty, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed 
Ijim it ought to be, “ because he would knoxv or 
rather, “ being willing to knoxi\'‘'* 

“ The blind man said unto him. Lord, that I might re- 
ceive my sight;” If by any means 1 might attiin unto 
the resurrection of the dead;” in both these places, may 
would have been better than might, 

I feared that 1 should have lost the parcel, before I 
arrived at the city it should be, 1 feared that I .should 
lose^*^ &c. 

“ It would have aflbrded me no satisfaction, if I could 
perform it;” it ought to be; “ If 1 could hate performed 
It;” or, It xvould afford nic no satisfaction, Jf I could 
perjorm it.” 

*i'o preserve consistency in the time of verbs, and of 
words and phrases, wc must recollect that, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the jireseiit and the iinpcrfett tenses often 
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carry with theiiri a future sense; and that the auxiliaries 
* should and woiild^ in the imperfect time, are used to ex- 
press the present and future, as well as the past. See 
Section 5 of the 6lh Chapter of Etymology ; pages 1 18, 1 1.9, 

1. With regard fo verbs in the infinitive mood, the 
practice of writers, and some even of our most re- 

spectable writers, appea-.s to be erroneous. 7’hey seem 
not to advert to the true principles, which inlluei^ce the 
different lenses of tli s mooJ. We shall produce some 
rules on the subject, which, we presume, will be found 
perspicuous and accurate. ‘‘ All verbs expressive of 
hope, desire, intention, or command, luiist invariably be 
followed by the prv'sent, and not the perfect of the in- 
finitive.” ‘‘ The last week 1 intended fo have xcriltcUy'* is 
a very common phrase ; the infinitive being in the j>ast 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is evi- 
deiuly w'rong ; for how long soever it now is since I 
thouglit of writing, “ to write” was then present to me; 
and must still be eons'dcred as present, when 1 bring back 
that lime, and the thoughts of i». It ought therefore to 
be; 'I'tje last week, 1 intended to xvriti'^ 

Th*^ following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed: ‘‘ 1 found him belter t'l o» 1 expected to lihd 
him.” “ Expected to have found hiniy'^ is irreconcilable 
to graiuiiiar and to sense. Kveiy person would perceive 
an error in this ox ;ir c!S'- oii ; “ It is l^pg since I coiinnand- 
ecl liini to have dnne it yet, “ expected to have found f 
is not bciier. It is as cltai, that x\v^. finding must be pes- 
terior to the ' expeciation, a> that the obedience inu^t be 
posiciior to the tonunand. 

Some w I iters on g^anjuiar contend, that the sentence, 
I intend lo have wrineo,” is correct and grairiiiiatical ; 
becaii'-e it simjjly dt'iiotes, as they assert, the speakei’s in- 
tentio!! to be hereafter in possession of the finished action 
of writing. But to tliis reasoning the following ansvvi rs 
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may be giren : that the phi-aae, “to have written/’ is 
stated, in English grammars, as the established past tense 
of the infinitive mood ; that it is as incontrovertibly the 
past tense of the inhnitive in English, as scripsisse is the past 
tense of the infinitive in Latin ; that no writers can be war- 
ranted in taking such liberties with the language, as to 
contradict its plainest rule.s, for tlie sake of supporting an 
hypothesis; tli»it these writers niiglit, on their own princi- 
ples, and with equal propriety, contend, that the phrase, 

I intend havifig is proper and granimatical ; 

and that, by admitting such violations cf established gram- 
matical distinctions, confusion would be introduced, the 
language would be disorganized, and the most eccentric 
sj’stems of grammar miglit he advanced, and plausibly 
supported. — In sliort, the phrase, “ 1 intend to have 
written,” appears to involve the following absurdity ; “ I 
intend to produce hereafter an action or event, which has 
been already completed.” 

As the verbs io destre a.x'id io Xi ish^ are nearly related, the 
young student may naturally snppoc, from the rule just 
laid down, that the latter Verb, like the forint r, mUwSt in- 
variably be followed by the present of the infinitive. But 
if ho reflect, that the act of dc^sirhig always refers to the 
fulfure; and that the act of xcishiug refers sometimes to 
the past, as well as sometimes to the future ; lie will per- 
ceive the distinction between them, and that, conse(]uentIy, 
the following modes of expres'^ion arc strictly jnstifiable : 

I wished that I had xcriflcn sooner,” ‘‘ 1 wished to have 
•written sooner and he will be perfectly satisfied, that 
the following phrases must be improper : I desire that 

I had written sooner;” “ 1 desire to have u'rillcn sooner ’V’ 

* In the exprcvsioii, 1 hope that. I have done my dnt 3 ',” there ni>peais 
to be a. considerable ellipsis. The sentence at larj^e very naturally 

bo thus explained : I hopi. it will appear, or, I hope to show, or, I hope it 

w ovident, or, I hope you will believe, that 1 have done iny duty.” Hut 

whether 
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Having considered and explained the special rule, re- 
specting the government of verbs expressive of hope, de- 
sire, intention, or command, we proceed to state and elu- 
cidate the general rule, on the subject of verbs in the in- 
finitive mood. It is founded on the authority of Harris, 
I.ovvtii, C^impbell, Pickbourri, &c. ; and we think too, on 
the aiirlioiiiy ot reason and common sense. Wlien the 
action or event, signified by a verb in the infinitive mood, 
!•» contcinporariy oxfuitive^ with respect to the verb to which 
it is chicllv reiaied, tlic present of the infiniiivo is re- 
qiiMed; ulien it is ronteiiiporary nor future, the per- 
fect of the infinitive is ncCess.irv.” Xo comprehend and 
apply this rule, the stu«lent has only to consider, whether 
the infinitive verb lefcrs to a tiuui antecetlent, contcia- 
poraiy, or future, with regard to the governing or re- 
lated verb. When this simple point is ascertained, there 
will he no doubt in h s imnd, respecting the form which 
the infinitive verb should have. A few examples may il- 
lustrate these position®. If I wish to signify, that I re- 
joiced at a particular time, in recollecting the sight of a 
fiicnd, some time having intervened between the 
and the rejoicings I sliould express myself thus : ‘‘I re- 
joiced to haze seen my friend.” The seeing y in tins case, 
was evidently antecedent to the rejoicing ; and tlicrefore 
the verb which expresses the fot rner, must be in the per- 
fect of the inunitive mood. The sime meaning may ho 
expressed in a differe tt form: I rejoiced that I had seen 

my friend;” or, ‘‘ in having sec?i my fi u nd the stu- 


wbrlliiTthe elli)>sis nc'inittetl or it i': imluhitablo tlint t!io in- 

liaitivo mood cannot hr applied on tliis »»ccasion: to s.‘y. ‘ I hope to hav,- 
done tny duty,” is bai-^h and i’i« orrect. ‘‘I that I hntf dunr u\y 

duty p* that i>, ** I hoped he would helie\e,or, Ihopeditvas ovitlent, tlijt 
t had done my duty,” is a eoriecl and regular mod- of expression, r.iit 
it would not be proper, under any circumstances whatever, to sa\ , I 
to ktivc fion*’ my dot 3 it should hr, J //'‘'v I to /*>» my dirt'. ' 



dent may, in general, try the propriety of a doabtfLil 
point of tliis nature, by converting the phrase into thcj»d 
two correspondent forms of expression. When it is con- 
vertible into both these equivalent phrases, its legitimacy 
^ust be admitted. — If, on the contrary, I wish to signify, 
that I rejoiced at the sight of my friend, that my joy and 
his presence were contemporary, I should say, I rejoiced 
to see my frienil or, in other words, ‘‘ I rejoiced in sce» 
ing aiy friend.” Tlie correctness of this form of tlie iri- 
ftnitive m iy also, in most ca^cs, be tried, by converting 
the phrase into other phrases of a similar import. 

'The subject may be still further illustrated, by ad litional 
examples. In the sentence which follows, the verbis with 
propriet3^ put in the perfect tense of the iiifuiitive mood : 
** It would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I 
reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such in- 
telligence.” As the nic*‘Sage, in this instance, was ante-. 
ccilent to the pleasure, and not contemporary with it, the 
verb expressive of the message must denote that ante- 
cedence, by being in the perfect of the infiniiivc*. If, on 
the contrirv, the message and the pleasure %verc referred 
to as contemporary, the subsequent verb would, wiili 
equal propriety’, have been put in the present of the in- 
fipirive: as, It would have afforded me great pleasure, 
to he the messenger of such intelligence.” In the former 
instance, the f.hmse in qiiesti‘>ii is equivalent to tho.e 
words; JfJ had been the messenger;” in the laiter in- 
stance, to this expression ; Ideing ihe messenger.” 

For the grea’er satisfaction of the reader, we .sliall pre- 
sent him with a variety of laUe construciions, undei the 
general rule. 

“ d^iis IS a book winch proves itself to be wr.ttcn by 
the person M'hose name it bears;” it ought to be, “ which 
proves Itself to have bee?i leriltcn.''^ 

"F o see him would have aflbulcd me pleasiwc all mv 
life it should be, “ To have seen him, would have af- 
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folded,” &c. or, “ To see liiiti ’zcoiild afford me pleasure,’* 

The arguments were sufficient to have satisfied all who 
heard them Providence did not permit the reign of Ju- 
lian to have been Tong and prosperous:” they should be, 
were sufficient 1o &c. and, to he long and 

prosperous.” 

It was impossible for those men, by any diligence 
whatever, to have prcvcnied this accident: every thing 
that men could have done, was done :” corrected thus; to 
preifeni this accident;” “every Uiiiig that men could 
do;' &c. 

'I'he respect shown to the candidate would have been 
gnniter, if it bad been practicable to liave ailordcd repeated 
opportunities to die freeholders, to h ive annexed their 
nairics to the address:” tiiey sliould be, “if it had been 
practicable to afford;' and, “ to annex their names.” 

“ From his biblical knowledge, lie ajipears to study 
the Holy Scriptures tvith great attention:” it ought to be ; 
he appears to have studied;' &c. 

“ I cannot excuse the reiuis.sness of those, whose business 
it should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to 
have interposed their good office^ 41101*0 were two 
circumstances, whicli made it ncecssary for them to have 
lost no time :” “ History painters would have found it 

didicult, to have invented such a species of beings.” In 
these three examples, the phrases should have been, to 
interpose^ to lose, to invoit'' 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb tlie p;cr- 

tect of the infinitive must always be used : as, “ He ought 
'o have done it.” When we use this verb, this is the only 
fO''"'h!e way to distinguisii the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced utider this rule-, we 

produce the sentiments of the most eminent gram- 
'idicre are, hower«r, some writers on graumi>r. 
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Mho strenuously maintain, that the governed verb in tire 
inlinitive ought to bo in the past tenso, wi»cn the verb 
which governs it, is in the past time. Thoiigii this cannot 
be admitied, in tlie instances which are coutiovericd under 
this ruh , or in an}’ instances of a similar nature, yet there 
can be no doubt that, ir many cases, in which the thing 
referred to preceded tlie governing verb, it would be pro- 
per and allowable. We may .-ay; from a conversation 
I once iiad w’ith him, he appeared to hare studied Homer 
with givit care and j dgmerit.” It would be pioper also 
to s'ly, IVoin his conversation, he appears to hare studied 
llomcrwdlh great care and judgment That unhappy man 
is sirposcd to hare died by violence.” These examples are 
not only consistent with our rule, but they confirm and 
illustrate it. It is the tense of the governing verb only*, 
that marks what is called the absolute time; the tense of 
the verb governed, maiks solely its relative time with re- 
spect to the other. 

To assert, as some w’riters do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical 
views of the subject. Tltat these verbs associate with 
verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their liaving no pe- 
culiar time of their own. Whatever period the governing 
Verb assumes, wbellicr present, past, or future, the go- 
verned verb in the infinitive always respects that period, 
and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the time of the 
infinitive may be before, after, or the same as, tlie lime of 
the governing verb, according as tlie thing signified by tlie 
infinitive is supjioscd to be before, afu r, or present with, 
the thing denoted by* the governing verb, li is, iliereforr, 
with great propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of 
the infinitive mood. The point of time from which they 
are computed, is of no consequence ; since present, past, : 
and future, are completely^ applicable to them. 

ft may not be improper to observe, that though it is often 
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correct to u^c the peifect of the infinitive after the govern- 
ilig verb, 3’et there arc particular cases, in which it would 
be better to give tlic expression a different fornix Thus, 
instead of saying, I wish to have written to him sooner,^’ 

X then wished to have writleu to him sooner,” Ide 
will one day wish to have written sooner it would be 
more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable 
to the practice of good writers, to say ; “ I wish that X 
had written to him sooner,” I then wished that I had 
written to him sooner,” lie will one day w'ish that he' 
had written sooner.” 

Should the justness of these strictures be admitted, 
the past infinitive would not be superseded, tliough some 
grammarians have supposed it would: there would still 
be numerous occasions for the use of it ; as we may per* 
ceive by a few examples. It would ever afterwards 
have been a source of pleasure, to have found him wise 
and virtuous.” To have deferred his repentance 

longer, would have disqualified him for repenting at 
all.” They will then see, that to have faithfully 
performed their duty, would have been their greatest 
consolation.’* 

In relating things that were formerly expressed by 
another person, we often meet with modes of expression 
similar to the following : 

The travellers who lately came from the south of 
England, said that the harvest there rt^as very abundant 

I met Charles^ 3'esterday, wdio told me that he zs very 
happy The professor asserted, that a resolute ad- 

herence to truth zs an indispensable dutyj” The 
preacher said very audibl}^, that whatever 7 i:as useful, Tvas 
good.” 

In referring to declarations of this nature, the present 
tense must be used, if the position is immutably the samo 
at all times, or supposed to be so; as, The bishop de- 

S a 
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dared, tliat virtue always advantag-eou^ nof, wai 
always advantageous.” J>ut if t!ie a'.sertion reruircd to 
somethifig, that is not always the sutiie, or supposed to 
be so, the past tense must be applied: as, George said- 
that he rcas very hai>py not, is very happy.” 

The following sentences will fully exemplify, to the 
5'oung grammarian, both the parts of this rule. lie 
declared to us, that he u'a.s afraid of no man ; because 
con^cioas innocence ^ives firmness of mind.” II t> 

protested, that he hclievcd what av/.? said, because it ap- 
iicared to liim probable.” Cliarlcs asserted, that it xs:as 
his opinion, that men alv\ays succeed^ when tlie}^ use pie- 
feaution aud pains.” The doctor declared to his au- 
dience, that if virtue suffers some pains, she is amply re- 
compensed by the pleasures whicli attend her.” 

If this rule should not be completely applicable to every 
case which an ingenious critic may state, the autlior pre- 
sumes that it will be found very generally useful. 

The examples which have been adduced, to illustrate 
and Strengthen the positions contained under the several 
lirartsof this Thirteenth rule of Syntax, will not, wc hope, bo 
deemed too numerous: they have been given so copiousl^^ 
that the student may be the better informed and impressed, 
by surveying the subject at large, and in difierent points 
of view. The author has not advanced any instances, or 
corrections, which he docs not think arc pertinent and 
strictly defensible. But if some of them should be less 
obvious than others, and if a few of them siiould be gra- 
tuitously conceded to criticism, the candid reader will 
perceive, that there would still remawi unimpcached, a 
number amply sufficient to confirm the difierciit rules and 
positions. This observation may be properly extended 
to several other parts of tlic present work. A rule is not 
to be invalidated, because all the examples given under itj^ 
are not etjuull}" obvious, or even equally tenable. . 
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Participles have the same govcMiiment as the 
verbs from whicli they are derived; as, ‘‘ 1 am 
weary with hearing him Slie is instructing tis 

T'he tutor is admonishing Chaidcs"^ ... Vol. ii. p. liS, 

1. Participles are sometimes gov'crncd by the article ; 
for the present j>artu:iple, with the dchnite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposi- 
tion of after it ; as, These are the rules of grammar, 
by the observing of wljich, you may avoid mistakes.” It 
would not be proper to say, by the observing which 
nor, by observing of vvbicb j” but the phrase, without 
cither article or preposition, would be right : as, ‘‘ by 
observing which.” 'J'he article a or an^ has the same ef- 
fect : as, “ This was a betraying of the trust reposed in 
him.’* 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded ; nameh^, that a word wlilch lias the article be- 
fore it, and the pos‘:C.ssive preposition of after it, must be 
a noun : and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construc- 
tion of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. 
It is the participial termination of this sort of words that 
is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they 
were of an amphibious species, partly nouns and partly 
verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule, He was -sent to prepare the way by preach- 

Jf 

* Though the participle is iipt a part of speech ilislliic*! from lh« veri\ 
yet as it forms a particular nnd striking part of the v<,rb, and has sonii* 
rnles and observations nhich are peculiar to we thmJk it is entitled 
A*separate, distill ctiv4; eousid<u'»Uo]|* 
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ing of repentance it ought to be, by the preaching 
of repentance or, by preaching repentance.’* By 
the continual mortifying our corrupt aiTections it 
should be, ** by the continual mortifying or, by con- 
tinually mortifying our corrupt affections.” They 

laid out themselves towards the advancing and promoting 
the good of it;” towards advancing and promoting the 
good.” It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every 
thing to the narrow measure of our capacities it is 
overvaluing ourselves,” or, an overvaluing of our- 
selves.” “ Keeping of one day in seven,” ^c. it ought 
to be, the keeping of one day ;” or, keeping one 
day.** 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance, convey the same meaning, as would he 
jconveyed by the participle without the article and prepo- 
sition. 11c expressed the pleasure he had in the hear- 
ing of the philosopher,” is capable of a different sense 
from, He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing 
the philosopher.” When, therefore, we wish, for the 
sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of these 
phraseologies for the other, we should previously con- 
sider, wdiethcr they arc perfectly similar in the sentiments 
they conrej”. 

2. The same observations, which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to 
Jje applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they 
arc similarly associated : as, IMuch depends on their ob- 
sc'^'xing of the rule, and error will be the consequence of 
their iieglecfing of it,’* instead of their obsei'ving the 
rule, and their neglecting it.” We shall perceive this 
more clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as. 

Much depends upon T;ijrci*s observing of the rule,” &c. ; 
v*yhicli is the same as, Much depends on Tyro^s obser- 
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^’arice of the rule.” But, as this construction sounds ra- 
ther h^irshly, it wouh!, in general, be better to express tha 
sentiment in the following, or some otljcr form : Much 

ilepeiids on the I'lclc's being obscrz ccl ; and error will be 
the coiiSLV|ueuce of tis' bci) 2 g^ neglected or— on ob- 
serving the rule ; and — of neglecting it.” This remark 
may be applied to several other modes of expression to 
be found in this work; wliich, though they are contended 
for as strictly correct, are not al\va 3 's the most eligible, on 
account of liieir unpleasant sound. See pages 81, Illy 
24G — 2 JO, 29 i. 

XW' sometimes meet with expressions like the following: 
Tn fnrniing of\\\^ scnleuces, be was verv exact From 
calling iicuxics, he proceeded to blows.’’* But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not, like articles 
and pronouns, convert the participle itself into the nature 
of a substantive; as we have shown above in the phrase, 
** By observing which.” And yet the participle with its 
adjuncts, may be considered as a substanctive phrase in 
the objective case, governed by the preposition or verb, 
expressed or understood: as, promising imtchy and 

performing but little^ we become despicable.” He 

studied to avoid expressing himself too sei^ercljjJ*'* 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense^ are 
sometimes diflerent in llieir form, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said. 
He begun,” for he began;” “ he run,” for he ran;’* 
He drunk,” for he drank;” the participle being hera 
used instead of the imperfect tense : and much more fre- 
quently the imperfect tense instead of the participle : as, 
“ I had wrote,” for I had written I was chose,” for 

I was chosen;” I have eat,” for I have eaten.’* 
His words were interwove with sighs;” were intcr^ 
*iOoven,'''* “ He vrould have spoke;” spokcii^'* “ He 
hath bore witness to his faithful sertants;” horneP 

S 4 
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By this means he over-run his guide over a 

The sun has rose j’* ris^niP'^ His constitution has 
been greatly shook , but liis mind is too strong to be shook 
such causes;” shakeny"* in botli places. 
wi re viTf^os wrote on glciss n l^hilosnphers 

have often mistook tlm source of true liappincss it 
pugui to be 'iiiistaheyi^'* 

'llie participle ci, bnj; in cd is often improperly con- 
Irat'led, by cliar^^Vng cd into t : as, In good beliaviour, 
lie is not svrpast by *uiy pupil of the school.” fcJijc was 
much liistresl.” 'I’liey ought to bcj, surpassed^^ dis~> 
tressed^'' 


\V‘hcn a substantive is put absolutely, and does not 
agree with the following verb, it remains inde}>endent on 
the participle, and is called the case absolute^ or the nomi^ 
native absolute : as, The painter being entirely confined 
to that part of time lie lias c!u/sen, the picture comprises but 
\’cry few incidents.” Here, t he agrees with no verb, 
as the verb comprises^ which follows, agrees wiili picture. 
Hut when the substanip e preceding the pariici]>le agrees 
V ith lIic subse<|uc:.t verb, it Joses its absoluteness, and is 
like every other nominative: as, The painter, being en- 
tirely confined to tUai part of time which he has chosen, 
cannot exhibit various stages of the same action,” In 
this sentence W’c see that the painter governs, or agrees 
with, the verb can^ as its nominative case. In the follow- 
ing sentence, a still different construction takes pLiCc : 
** dhe painter’s being entirely confined to that part of 
time which be has chosen, deprives liim of the power of 
exhibiting various stages of the same action.” In this 
sentence, if we inquire for the nominative case, by asking, 
what deprives the painter of the power of exhibiting 
various stages of the same action, we shall find it to be, 
the confinement of the painter to that part of time which 
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lie has cViosou ; and this slate of things belonging to the 
painter governs it in the possessive case, and forms the 
compound nominative to the verb deprives. 

Ill the sentence, What think you of my horse’s rna- 
ning to-day ?” it is implied that the horse did actually 
run. If it is said, What think you of my horse run- 
ning to-day ?” it is intended to ask, whether it be proper 
for my horse to run to-day. This distinction, though 
frequently disregarded, deser%"es attention; for it is ob- 
vious, that ambiguity may arise, from using the latter 
only of these phraseologies, to express both meanings. 

The active participle is frequently introduced without' 
an obvious reference to any noun or pronoun : as, Ge- 
nerally speakings his conduct was very honourable 
Granting this to be true, wdiat is to b.‘ ieiferred from 
it r” It is scarcely possible to act otherwise, considering 
the frailty of human nature.” In tliesc sentences, there 
is no noun expressed or implied, to which speakings grants 
ingy and considering , can be referred. The most natural 
construction seems to be, that a pronoun is to be under- 
stood : as, ** JVc considering the frailly of human na- 
ture,” &c. ; I granting this to be true &c. 

The word the, before the active participle, in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and in all others of a similar construc- 
tion, is improper, and should be omitted : This style 

may be more properly called the talking upon paper 
than writing The advising, or the attempting, to ex- 

cite such disturbances, is unlawful;” The taking from 
another what is his, without his knowledge or allowance, 
is called stealing.” They should be ; ‘‘ May be called 
talking upon paper ;” Advising or attempting to excite 
disturbances “ Taking from another wliat is his,” &c. 

In some of these sentences, the infinitive mood inight 
very properly be adopted : as, To advise or attempt 
To take from another,” &c. 
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RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government of 
case, tense, &c. require an appropriate situation 
in the sentence, viz. for the most part, before 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently bt tween tire aiixiUii^ry and the verb : as. 

He made a t'C?y sensible discourse; he spoke tin» 
qfjcclcdly and forcibb) ^ and teas alientivcly heard 
by the whole assembly.” See voi. ii. p» 117. 

A FFW Instaucefi of erroneous positiems of adverbs may. 
«ervc to illustrate tlic ruie. ile mast not expert to find 
study agreeable always alnays agreeable.’* We 

always find ti)em ready when we want thena we find 

them alxcays ready,” ** Dissertations on the prophe- 
cies which have rr^riai k*ibly been fulfilled which have 

been reviarkahh/J'* Instead of looking contemptuously 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should look 
tip thankfully to God, who bath made us better in- 

stead of looking down contemptuously ^ &c. we should 
ihankfiilly look ‘‘If thou art blessed naturally 

w'ith a good memory, continually exercise ir naturally 

hlessed^'^ &c. ** exercise it continually. 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes betwxen 
the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them botli ; as in 
the following examples. “Vice alxeays creeps by de- 
grees, and insensibly twines around us those concealed 
fetters, by wdiich we are at last completely bound.’* He 
encouraged the English Barons to carry their opposition 
farther.^'* They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure the cx^er instead of, to carry farther 

their oppo5itk>Ti f* and to abjure for ever the realm/' 
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** lie has generally been reckoned an honest man The 
book may always be had at such a place in preference 
to ‘‘ has been generally and may be always.** 

These rules will be clearliy understood, after they have 
been diligently studied,” are preferable to, These rules 
will clearly be understood, after they have diligently beea 
studied.” 

When adverbs are emphatical, they may introduce a 
sentence, and be separated Irom the word to which they 
belong : as, IToxc completely this most amiable of human 
virtues, had taken possession of his soul 1” This position of 
the adverb is most frequent in interrogative and exclama- 
tory phrases. 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
tlicit no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable use : but the easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, arc the things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense : in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative notin : as, ‘‘ Tliere 
is a person at the door Tiicrc arc some thieves in the 

house which would be as well, or better, expressed by 
saying, A person is at tiic door j’* Some thieves are 
in the house.” Sometimes, it is made use of to give a 
small degree of emphasis to the sentence ; as, “ There 
was a man sent from God, whose name was John.*' 
When iti^ applied in its strict sense, it principally follows 
the verb and the nominative case : as, The man stands 
thereJ^ 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb: as, 

I never was there ‘‘ He never comes at a proper 
time.” When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifler- 
cntly, either before or after this adverb : as, ** He was 
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never seen (or never seen) to 1:in,:i:li from that lime/* 

I^cver seeni!« to he impi'f>perly used in the follo^vinjr pas- 
sages. ‘‘ Ask me never so mucli dowry and “ It 

I make my hands never so clcdii.” C'liarm he never so 
wisely.” Tiic word “ ex’ei'” would be nioic snitahlc to 
the sense.— is sometimes iinjiropeily used for vever : 
•IS, I seldom or ever see him now.” It should he, I 
seldom or the speaker intending to say, that 

rarely, or ratliv^r at no time, does he see Ijim now not 

rarely,” or, at any time.” 

!2. In iniitatlon of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
•n'hcrCy is often used iiisiead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. “ "I’hey^ framed a pr6tc>:.tation, where they’ 
repeated all their former claims ,” j. e. in which they 
repeated.” “ I'lie king was still determined to run for- 
wards, ill the same course where he was already, by his 
precipitate career, too fatally advanced;” i. e. ni lehich 
lie was,” But it would be better to avoid this mode of 
expression. 

The adverbs hciiccy ihever, and whence, imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, from this place, from that place, 
from what placc.”^’ It scom.% tliereforc, strictly speaking, 
to be improper to join a preposition with them, because 
it is superfluous: as, This is the ieviathaft, from whence 
tlie wits of our age are said to borrow their weapons^” 
“ An ancient author prophecies from liencc.” But the 
origin of these words is little attended to, and the prepo- 
sition />«»m is so often used in construction with them, that 
the omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be 
disagreeable. 

The adveihs hei e, there, where, are often improperly 
applied to verbs sigui Tying motion, instead of the adverbs 
hither, thither, whither: as, ‘‘ lie came here hastily;” 

'I'hey rode there with speed.” 'I'hey should be, lie 
hiihf?' They rode thither^'* 
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5. We have some ex;mip]es of adverbs being nsed for 
substantives: In 1687, be erected it into a community 

of regulars, since it has begun to increase in those 

countries as a religious order i. e. since xvhich 

A little while and T shall not see yoti i. e. “ a shori 
It is worth their while i. e. ‘‘ it dt^servea 
their time and pains.” But this mode of expression rather 
suits familiar tlian grave style. T.7ie same may be said of 
the phrase, 'J^o do a thing ^ni/hoxc;*^ i. e. in any 
manner;’* or, sovichoxv i. e. in some manner.”' 

Somehow, worth v as these people are, they are under 
the influence of prt jiidicc.” 

Such expressions as the following, though not dcstituta 
of authority’', are very inelegant, and do not suit the idiom 
of our language : ** The fh oz ministry,” for, the mini- 
nistry of, that time Tue ahure Jiscoursj,** for tlze. 

preceding discourse.” 


lU^r.K x\ 1, 

Two negatives^ in Kiiglis^h, destroy one anollier, 
i)r arc equivalent lo an alJirniati vc : as, No?' did 
they 7iot perceive him;” that is, ‘‘ they did per- 
ceive him.” I lis laiernage, tliough inelegant, is 
/iot iiiigram/natical that is, it is gfammati- 
CuL ’ See vol. ii. p, 119. 

It is better to (‘x press an affirmat'on, by’ a regular afBr- 
;inativc, than b\ tvvo separate neg.it vrs, as in the former 
Sentence: but when one of the isogitiv.'s is ioii^cd to ano- 
ther word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a plcn.^ing and dil c.itc variety of expiession. 

Some writer^ have improperly' cyn ployed two negatives 
instead of one: as in the following instances ; ‘‘ i never 
did repent of doing good, nor shal! not now;” nor 
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JT now^* Never no imitator grew up to his author 

never did &c. “ I cannot by no means allow him' 

what bis argument must prove;” “ I cannot by any 
means,” &c. or, ** I can by no meofns?^ Nor let no 
comforter approach mo nor let an^f comforter,” &cv 
Nor is danger ever ap])reliended in such a government, 
no more than we commonly apprehend danger from 
thunder or earthquakes;” it should be, any mor'e.** 
Ariosto, Tasso, Gahleo, no more tlian Raphael, were 
not born in republics.” Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was boru in a republic.” 


XVI J. 

Prepositions govern the objective case ; as, I 
have heard a good character of her z""* Fr'om him 
that is needy turn not away A word to the 

wise is sufficient for them f* “We may be good 
and happy xmthout richest See voi. ii. p. 12a, 

The following are examples of the nominative case be- 
ing used instead of the objective. Who servest thou 
under?” “Who do you speak to?” We are still 
much at a loss who civil power belongs to ?” “ Who do 
3’ou ask for?” “ Associate not with those who none 
can speak well of.” In all these places it ought to he 

whoyni*'* See I^ote 1. 

The prepositions toBXid for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns; as, “Give me the book;” “ Get 
me some paper;*' that is, to me; for me.” “ Wo is 
me ;” i e. to me,” “ He was banished England ;” i. 
*^from England.” 

1 , The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs: as, “ Whom will you give it to?” in* 
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stead of, ITo xchom will you give it r” He is an author 
whom 1 am much delighted with ** The world is too 
polite to shock authors with a truth, which generally 
their booksellers are the first that inform them of.” This 
is an idiom to which our language is strongly inclined ; 
prevails in cointnoii conversation, and suits very well with 
the familiar sty If' in writing : but the placing of the pre- 
position before the relative, is more graceful, as well as 
more perspicuous, and agrees much better with the solem];^ 
and elevated style. 


2. S.>inc \vi iters sepa-atc the prcpos fcion from the noun 
or pronoun wliich it governs, in order to connect din’erenft 
prepositions with the same \vor<l : as, To suppose the 
zodiac and planets to he etHeieat of^ and antecedent 
tliemselves.*'’ 'This coui-t ruction, whether in the familiar 
or ihc solemn style, is always inelegant, and should gene- 
rally be avoidttl. In forms of law , and the like, where 
fulness and exactiu ss of expre.-^sion must lake place of every 
other consideration, it may he admit tccL 


3. Hiflfcrent relations, and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by ddferent prepositions, though in conjunction 
with the same verb or adjective, ’'riiuswc say, to con- 
verse zi’if/i a person, a subject, in a house,” ^c. 

^Ve also say, We are disappointed of a thing,’* w'heii 
w^e cannot get it, and disappointed in it,” when \vc 
have it, and find it docs not answer our expectations. 
JL>ut ttvo ' different prepositions must be improper in the 
same construction, and in the same sentence : as, Tlie 
combat hctxvcen thirty Fiench again.'it twenty English.” 

In some cases it is difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both arc used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
either of them. We Expert at,” and ** exr)ert in 
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a thing.” Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes;’^* 
“ Expert in deception.” 

W'heii prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived : as, ‘‘ A comjdiance with^^ 

to comply with A disposition to tyranny,” dis- 

posed to tyrannise.” 

Dr. Priestley observes, that many writers aflect to sub- 
join to any word, the preposition with wliicti it is com- 
pounded, or the idea of which it implies; in order to 
point out the relation of the words, in a moic distinct and 
definite manner, and to avoid tlic more indeterminate 
prepositions of and to: but general practice, and the 
idiom of the English tongue, seem to o}>pose the inno- 
vation. Thus many writers say? Averse^/'rr^w a thing 

The abhorrence against all other sects.” B.nt other 
writers use, Averse to it which seems more truly 
English : “ Averse to any advice.” Szeift. An attention 
to the latent metaphor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example ; and this is a rule of general use, in 
directing what prepositions to subjoin to a word. ^J'hns 
we say, “ devolve a thing;” founded on natural 

resemblance."” But this rule would sometimes mislead 
us, particularly where the figure has become nearly evan- 
escent. Thus, we should naturally expect, that the word 
depend would require from after it: but custom obliges us 
to say, ‘‘ depend upon,” as well as, ** insist upon a l hi tig.” 
Were we to use the same word where the figure is m Tiii- 
fest, we could apply to it no other preposition than .* 

as, The cage depends from the roof of the building 
and 3’et this mode of expression is inadtnissible. 

The words averse and aversion (sa^ s Dr. Caiupboll) 
are more properly construed with to than with from. The 
examples in favour of the latter yireposition, are bc^’omi 
comparison outnumbered by tlio^e in favour of the former. 
The argument from etyinology i:^ here of no value, being 
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jraken from the use of another language. If, by the same 
rule, we were to regulate all nouns and verbs of Latin 
original, our present syntax would be overturned. It is 
more conformable to English analogy with to : the words 
dislike and hatred,, nearly synonymous, arc thus con- 
strued.” 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is of great importance, we shall select a considerable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in tlie application of this 
part of speech. 

First — With respect to the preposition or. 

He is resolved of going to the Persian court;” f)n 
going,” &c. 

‘‘ lie was totally dependent of the Papal crown on 

the Papal,” ike. 

To call of a person,” and to wait of him;” on a 
person,” 

He Was eager of recommending it to liis fellow citi- 
v-ons in recommending,” 6lc. 

f>/' is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after 
•ii'oriln/ : as, It is worthy^ observation,” or, of obser- 
vation.” 

But it would have been better omitted in the following 
sentences. ‘‘ 'Flic emulation, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but c/' who 
should ol)t iiii the most lucrative command.” 

J'hc rain hatii been falling of a long lime falling 

a long time.” 

It is situation i hienv which decides of the forliiue and 
charattets of men '*’ tlecides the fortune,” or, con^ 
cerninff; the fort tine.” 

He found the greatest dilliLUiiy of writing “ in 
writing.” 

Volume I, 1,' 
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It might have given me a greater taste of its antiqui- 
ties.” A taste of a thing implies actual enjoyment of it ; 
but a taste for i*^, implies only a capacity of enjoy- 
ment. 

“ This had a much greater share of inciting him, than 
any regard after his father’s commands ‘‘ share in in- 
citing,” and “ regard to his father’s,” &c. 

Second — M^ith respect to the prepositions to and for. 

** You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving 
persons;” ** npon the most deserving,” &c. 

He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutcli 
i?/* having betrayed.” 

His abhorrence to that superstitious figure of 
that,” &c. 

A great change to the better;” for the better.” 

Your prejudice to iny cause;” against!^'' 

“ The English were very different ]>cople then to what 
they are at present;” *\frvm what,” &c. 

** In compliance to the declaration rvithy'* &c. 

It is more than they thought for;” ‘‘ thought <;>/”’ 

There is no need for it;” ‘‘ of\x.y 
For is superfluous in the phrase, More than be knows 
fovr 

‘‘ No discouragement for the authors to proceed 
to the authors,” &c. 

It was perfectlv iir compliance to some persons;” 
u'ith some persons.” 

“ The wisest princes need not think it any diminution 
to their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to 
rely upon counsel diminution of^ and derogation 
from?" 
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* t'hird — With recpect to the prepositions with and vroN. 

Reconciling htmsolf with the king.” 

Those things which have the greatest resemblance 
with each Other, frequently diiTer the most.” 

That such rejection should be consonant with oui*^ 
common nature.” “ Conformable with,” &,c. 

“ The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
texts.” 

In all the above instances, it should be, instead 

of ^^ xtiithr 

It is a use that pethaps I should not have thought 
on ** thought n/'.” 

A greater quantity may be taken from the heap, 
without making any sensible alteration upon it;” in 
it.” 

** Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could 
confide ut whom.” 

He was made much on at Argos;” much qfj** 

If policy can prevail upon force;” “ ove?' force.” 

I do like%vise dissent with the eiaminer;” ** JromJ^* 

Fourth — With respect to the prepositions is, from, &c- 

They should be informed in some parts of his cha<> 
racter;” about or ** concerning^ 

Upon such occasions as fell into their cognizance 

under y 

“ That variety of factions into which we are still en- 
gaged ** ia which.” 

“ To restore myself into the favour ;** to the fa- 
vour.” 

^ “ Could he have profited from repeiited experiences 
** ^y.” Prom seems to be superBiious after jforbear : as. 

He could not forbear from appointing the pope,” &c. 

A strict observance ^fter times and fashions of 
times.” 


T 2 
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Tlic character wVjich we may now value ourselves by 
cJrawinp^;” ** upon drawing.** 

Neither of them shall make me swerve out of the 
path from the path.** 

Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and swallow 
a camel it ought to he, “ wliich strain out a gnat, or, 
take a gnat out of tlie liquor by straining it.” The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the mean- 
ing of the phrase. 

The preposition amonsc generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular numhev : as, 
“ Which is found among every species of liberty ‘‘ The 
opinion seems to gain ground atiiotig every body.” 

5 . The preposition 1o is made use of before nouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and ]>aiticiples of motion : 
as, 1 went to Tondon “ 1 am going to town.” But 
the preposition at is generally used after the neuter verb 
to be: as, ** I have been at London I was at tlie 

place appointed;” “ I shall be at Paris.” Wc likewise 
say: He touched, arrived <7^ any place.” "I'lie prepo- 

sition t?i is set before countries, cities, and large towns : 
as, ‘‘ He lives in France, in London, or in Biriiiiugham.'’'’ 
But before villages, single houses, and cities which are in 
distant countries, at is used : as, lie lives at Hackney 
“ He resides at IMontpelier.” 

It is a matter of indiiTerence with respect to tlie pro- 
noun o?ie another, whether the preposition of be place^d 
between the two parts of it, or before them both. We 
may sa^”, They were jealous of one another ;” or, 

I’bey were jcialous one of another;” but perhaps the 
former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions: as, ex- 
cepting, respecting, tonchiwg, concerning, according- 

Tbej' were all in fault except or excepting him.** 
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Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns: as, ** Candour is to be approved and prac- 
tised;' ‘‘ If thou sincerely desire^ and earnestly 
pursue virtue, she will assuredly he found by thee, 
and prove a rich reward ‘‘ XI le master tauglit 
her and me to write “ He and she were school- 
fellows^.” Seevol.ii. p. 1S?4. 

A FEW examples of inaccuracy respecting this rule, may 
further display its utility. If he prefer a virtuous life, 
and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed;’^ if he 
pr<fers,*^ “ Xo deride the miseries of the unhappy, is 
inhuman ; and wanting compassion towards them, is un> 
Christian;” and to reunt compassion,” 'I'he parliament 
addressed the king, and has been prorogued the same 
day;” ‘‘and teas prorogued.” “ HL wealth and him bid 
adieu to each other;” “ and heP “ He entreated us, my 
comrade and I, to live harmoniously “ comrade and 
meP “ IMy sister and licr were on good terms “ and 
sheP “ We often ov’erlook the blessings which are in our 
posse.-sion, and are searching after iho^e which are out of 
our reach it ought to be, “ and seai'ch after.” 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
ditYcrent moods and tenses of verbs: but in these instances 
the nominative must generally, if not always, be repealed, 
which is not necessary, though it may be done, under the 
construction to which the rule refers. We may say. 

He lives temperately, and he should live temperately 


This rule refers pnly to nouns and pronouns, which have the same 
hcat'Uij^ or relation, with regard to other parts of the sentence. 
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‘‘ He has done much for them^ though he might have dona 
more;’’ “ They did all that was in their power to serve 
him, and they should not he reproached for not doing 
more;” ‘‘ He cheerfully supports his distressed friend, and 
be will certainly be commended for it;” ‘‘ They have re- 
warded him iiberall3', and they could not do otherwise 

She was proud, though she is now humble:” but it is 
obvious, that the nominative, in such cases, ought to be 
repeated ; and that, by this means, the latter members of 
these sentences are rendered not so strictly dependent on 
the preceding, as those are which come under the rule. 
When, in the progress of a sentence, we pass from the 
affirmative to the negative form, or from the negative to 
the affirmative, the subject or nominative is always re- 
sumed: as, He may return, but he will not continue 
here.” He is rich, but he is not respectable.” ‘‘ He is 
not rich, but he is respectable.” Though she is high- 
born, beautiful, and accomplished, yet she is mortal, and, 
occasionally, she ought to be admonished of her condi- 
tion.” There appears to be, in general, equal reason for 
repeating the noniinative, and resuming the subject, when 
the course of the sentence is diverted by a change of the 
pnood or tense. The following sentences may therefore 
be improved. Anger glances into the breast of a wise 
man, but will rest 01113- in the bosom of fools;” but rests 
01113-;” or, ‘‘ but it will rest only.” Virtue is praised by 
inany, and would be desired also, if her worth were really- 
known and she would.” The world begins to 

recede, and will soon disappear;” and it will.” 

If criticism should be able to produce some exceptions 
to this rule, we presume it will, nevertheless, be found a 
useful and proper general direction. Rules are not to be 
subverted because they admit of exceptions: cxcepti^ 
probat regulam. 
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Some conjunctions require the indicative^ some 
tlie subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general 
rule, that wVien something contingent or doubtful 
is implied, the subjunctive ought to be used : as. 
If I were to write, he would not regard it 3’ 
He will not be pardoned, unless he repenti 
Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute 
nature, require the indicative mood. As virtue 
advances, so vice recedes He is healthy, because 

he is temperate.** See vol. ii. p. 126. 


The conjunctions, if, though, unless, except, wheihey\if.c. 
generally require the subjunctive mood after them: as, 
^thou be afflicted, repine not “ Thoiighh^ slay me, 
yet will I trust in him “ He cannot be clean, unless he 
wash himself;” No power, except it were ^\ven from 
above;” Whether it were I or they, so we prt?a« h.’' 
15ut even these conjunctions, when the sentence does not 
imply doubt, admit of the indicative: as, ‘‘ Though he 
pour, he is contented.” 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods, Though he were divinely iuspiied, 
and spoke therefore as the oracles of Oed, v.di supreme 
authority: though he were endued w.ih supernatural 
])owers, and^ could, therefore, have Cf uifn iiied the c ruth 
of what he uttered, by miracles: jci, m compliance wuh 
the way in which human natuic .ind reason..ble c.'';i*ures 
are usually wrought up* u, he reasoweti.” That our 
Saviour was divinely inspirecJ, and en ‘*’''d v. th super 
patural powers, arc positions that arc lere taken 
granted, sls not admiiting the lea^t doub. hev '' 

Th 
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therefore have been better expressed in the indicative 
mood : Though he 'iCas divinely inspired ; though he 

•zvas endued with supernatural powers.’* The subjunctive 
is used in the like improper manner, in the following 
example: Though he wei'C a son, yet learned he obe- 

dience, by the things which he suffered.” But, in a 
similar passage, the indicative, with great propriety, is 
employed to the same purpose: Though he rich, 

yet for your sakes he became poor.” 


1. Lest and that, annexed to a command preceding, 
necessarily" require the subjunctive mood : as, Love not 
sleep, lest thou coinc to poverty;” Reprove not a 
scorner, lest he hate thee l ake heed that tiiou speak 

not to Jacob.” 

jy with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, If lie do but touch 
the hills, ^hey shall smoke;” //he be but discreet, he 
will succeed.” But the indicative ought to be used, on 
this occasion, when future time is not signified : as, ‘‘ Jf^ 
in this expression, he does jest, no offence should be 
taken If she is but sincere, I ana happy.” The 

same distinction applies to the following forms of ex- 
pression : If he i/c submit, it will be from necessity 

Though he does submit, he is not convinced ** If 
thou £/u not reward tliis service, he will be discouraged;” 

If thou dost heartily forgive him, endeavour to forget 
the offence.” 


2, In the following instances, the conjunction thaf, 
expressed or understood, seems to be improperly accom- 
panied with the subjunctive mood. “ So much she 
dreaded his tyranny", that the fite of her fiiend she day'C 
not lament.” He rensoned so artfully that his friends 
would listen, and think Sjhat\ he xvere not wrong.’* 
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3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in 
the same circumstances, seems to be a great impropriety; 
as in these instances. “ If there be but one body of 
legislators, it is no better than a tyranny: if there </r6* 
only two, there will want a casting voice.’’ If a 
man hare a hundred sheep, and one of them is gone 
astray,” &<c. 


4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of 
any language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, 
which were origmally inserteti in the sciiteace, and made 
it regular j and it is probable, that this has been the case 
with respect to the conjunctive form of words, now in 
use; which will appear from the following examples: 

We sliali overtake him though he run that is, 

though he should run;” “ Unless hearer prudently, he 
will not accomphi.li his purpose;” that is, unless he 
shall act prudently.” If he succeed and obtain his end, 
he will not be the happier for it ;” that is, “ If he should 
succeed, and should obtain his end.” These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of our present 
conjunctive forms of expression ; and to enable the 
student to examine the propriety' of using them, by 
tracing the words in question to their proper origin and 
ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be more 
particular on this subject, and therefore we shall add a 
few observations respecting it. 

That part of tlic verb which grammarians call the pre- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signi- 
fication. This is efl’ecied by varying the terminations of 
the second and third persons singular of the indicative^ 
as will be evident from the following examples: If thou 

prosper, thou shou}dst be thankful Unless he studjji 
more closely, he will never be learned.” Some writers 
however would express these sentiments w'ithout those 
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variations; “If thou prospcrest^* “ Unless he 

studies^^'* &LC.I and as there is great diversity of practice 
in this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few 
remarks, to assist them in distinguishing the right appli- 
cation of these diflerent forms of expression. It may be 
considered as a rule, that the changes of termination 
arc necessary when these two circumstances concur : 
Jst, When the subject is of a dubious and contingent na- 
ture; and 2d, When tlie verb has a reference to future 
time. Ill the following sentences, both these circum- 
stances will be found to unite : If thou injure another, 

thou wilt hurt thyself lie has a hard heart ; and if he 
continue impenitent, he must suffer He will maintain 

his principles, though he lose his estate “ Whether he 
succeed or not, his intention is laudable “ If he be not 
prosperous, he will not repine;” “ If a man smite his 
servant, and he rfte,” &c. Exodus xxi. 20. In all these 
examples, the things signified hy the verbs are uncertain, 
and refer to future time. But in the instances which 
follow, future time is not referred to ; and therefore a dif- 
ferent construction takes place : “ If thou livest virtuously, 
thou art happy ;” “ Unless he means what he says, he is 
doubly faithless;” ** If he allows the excellence of virtue, 
he does not regard her precepts “ Though he seems to 
be simple and artless, he Las deceived us Whether 
virtue is better than rank or wealth, admits not of any 
dispute ** If thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayst,’*&c« Acts viii. 37.— There are many sentences, 
introduced by conjunctions, in which neither contingency 
nor futurity is denoted : ** Though he excels her in 

knowledge, she far exceeds him in virtue.” “ I have no 
doubt of his principles ; but if he believes the truths of 
religion, he does notact according to fhem.” 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
arc necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter- 
ininationf , will be evident, by inspecting the following 
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examples ; which show that there are instances in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples foliowing, contingency is denoted, but 
not futurity. If he thinks as he speaks, he may safely 
be trusted/’ If he is now disposed to it, I will perform 
tlie operation.” “ He acts uprightly, unless he deceives 
nte.” In the following sentences, futurity is signified, but 
i^ot contingency. As soon as the sun setSy it will be 
cooler.” As the autumn advances y these birds will gra- 
dually emigrate.” 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, 
that the rules abovementioned may he extended to assert, 
that in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not 
concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its significa- 
tion of present time, nor to vary its form or termination. 
Xhe verb would then be in the indicative mood, whatever 
conjunctions might attend it. — If these rules which seem 
to form the true distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative moods in this tense, w^ere adopted and esta- 
blished in practice, we should have, on this point, a prin- 
ciple of decision simple and precise, and readily applicable 
to every case that might occur. It will, doubtless, some- 
times happen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many 
other occasions, a strict adherence to grammatical rules, 
would render the language stiff and formal : but when 
cases of this sort occur, it is better to give ilie expression 
a different turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of 
ease, or even of elegance. See Hide 14. Note 2. p. 271. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to m.ike a 
few observations. Some wriieis express themselves in the 
perfect tense as follows ; If thou have determined, we 
must submit “ Unless he have consented, the writing 
Will be void but we believe that few authors of critical 
sagacity write in this manner. The proper form seems %o 
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be, thou hast determined ; unless be has consented,” 
&c. conformably to what we generally meet with in the 
Bible : “ I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not 
tnown me.” Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. What is the hope of 
the hypocrite, though he hath gained,” &c. Job. xxvii, S. 
Sje also Acts xxviii. 4. 

Cy. Ill t'.e pluperfect and future tenses, wo sometimes 
meet with such exj .• e&sions as these: “ If thou /;./«/ applied 
thyself diligt ntly, thou w^uildst have reaped the advan- 
tage Unless thou shall speak tlie whole truth, we 

trannot determine;” Tf thou 7^’/// undertake the busiues*?, 
there is little doubt of success.” T 'his mode of expressing 
the auxiliaric*s docs not appear to be warranted by the 
general practice of correct writers. They should be hadst, 
shalt^ and wilt: and we find them used in this form, in 
the sacred Scriptures. 

If thou hadst known,” &c. xix. 47. If thou 

hadst been here,” &c. John xi. 21. If thou revY/, thou 
canst make me clean.” Matt. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sam. 
ii. 27- Matt. xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in 
the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in its 
terminatioii : as, If thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
obey him Though thou r//V/ conform, thou Imsi gained 

nothing by it.” 1 his variation, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present vi-rsion of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, as a good gramuiaticul autliority in 
points of this nature, decides against it. If thou 

knewest the gilt,” &c. John iv. lO. If thou didst re- 
ceive it, why doit thou glory r” &.c. I Cor. iv. 7. See 
also Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to remark, that the 
form of the verb to be, wdieii used subjunctively in the 
imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and properly 
varied from that which it has in the imperfect of ihc iiidi* 
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the conjugation of that vcrb^. 

S. It may not be supeiiiuoiis, aUo to observe, that tire 
ULixiliarus of iha f;otcuiial nioofJ, when applied to the 
suhjuiiciive, do not change the termination of the second 
]jer*on sinoular. Wc propei ly sav, ‘‘ If tliou inaijst or 
canst go;” ‘‘ Xliough thou live;” Unless 

tlion coiildst read If thou tvouldst learn ;” and not. 

If thou may or can go;” <Scc. It is sulHcicnt, on this 
point, to adduce the authorides of Johnson awd I.owth: 

If thou shouldst go;” dohjisoa. If thou mcn/si^ 

inig/itst^ or vouliht lt>ve Loxt ih. Some autliors think, 
that when that expresses the motive or end, the termina- 
tion of these auxiliaries should be varied : as, I advise 
thee, ihou beware;” lie checked thee, iked 

thou should not j)resumc:” but there tloes not appear to 
be any ground for this exception. If the ex[>rcssion of 
“ condition, doubt, contingenev,” dojs not warrant 
a change in the form of the^e anxilianv-s, why should 
they liave it, wlien ^ inoiive or end is expreysed ? 7"'he 
trai*si:»tors of ihe Scriptures do not aj^pear lo liave made 
ilie distii^ction contended for. "rin>u huildest the wall, 
that ihoii 't}iuy.st lie their king,” J\V//. vi. ti. 'rJi(M*e 
is forcdv<*iirss With tljcc, that thou -may^t be feared. 
exxx, 4. 

i - 1 mn ihe picccJing observations under this rule, it ap- 
])cai*<, that with re‘*pect to what is termed the p.esent 
terse of anv verb, when the circumsMnees of ronlingene v 
jhkI f UiUM v' cone nr, it is propel lo v .iry the tei ndii.ii iv>ii- 
of tiio fccecn.d arid ihiril persons singahit* : that without 
the concurrence of those ciicuiiistaiices, the leri);inat 3 o.c 5 


^ Soe ob'^rrvat ions oti nia>wit'r of »x>iv'’g a..:” 
r'.0, l.i(, J 


*\o' i n. 
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should not be altered ; and that the verb and the sluxi^ 
liariesof the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the fu- 
ture, undergo no alterations whatever: except the imper^ 
feet of the verb to he^ w'hich, in cases denoting contin- 
gency, is varied in alt the persons of the singular number. 
See p, 129 . The second Note. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, w^hat is the 
eittent of the subjunctive mood } Some grammarians 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to be^ when it denotes contingency : because in these 
tenses onlj’, the form of the verb admits of variation ; 
and they suppose that it is variation merely which con- 
stitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of 
other grammarians, tliat, besides the two cases just men- 
tioned, all verbs in the three past, and the two future 
tenses, are in the subjunctive mood, when they denote 
contingency or uncertainty, though they have not any 
change of ternii nation ; and that, when contingency is not 
signilied, the vcib, tlirough all these five tenses, belongs 
to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction may attend 
it. T hey think, that the definition and nature of the 
subjunctive mood, have no refereifce to change of termi- 
nation, but that tht\v refer merely to the manner of the 
being, action, or pars on, signified bv the verb; and that 
the subjunctive mood may as propf tly exist without a 
variation of the v* rb, as the inhnitive mood, which has 
no terniinatioiis diircrcnt from those of the imheative. 
T'hc* decision of ih;s point nn.y no^, b\ some grammarians, 
be thought of iiiiu'h consequence. Ilut the rules which 
a^ccitciin the propr eiy of varying, or not varying, the 
terminations of the verb, will certainly be dermed im- 
poiiant. The-<e rules may be well observed, without a 
uniformity t f seniiinent respecting the natuie and limits 
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, of tlie subjunctive mood. For further remarks on the 
subject, see pages 1 1 3 — 115. 122 — 124. 146 — 148. 153 — 
145 ."^ 


have stated, for the student's infoi inatiun, the dilTerent opinions ot 
frammariuns, respecting tlic English Subjunc tive Mood: Ftr^t, that which 
supposes there is no such mood in our language ; Secondly, that which ex- 
tends it no farther than the variations of the verb c.xtentl , Thirdi'i, that 
which we have adopted, and explained at large ; and which, in general, 
corresponds with the views of the most approved wi iters on English Gram- 
mar. Wc may add a Fourth opinion ; which appears to possess, at least, 
much plausibilitt'. This opinion admits the arrangement we have given, 
with one variation, namely, that of assigning to the first tense of the suli- 
jiiuctive, two forms: 1st, that which .dimply denotes contingency : as, “If lie 
deques it, I will perform the operation that is, “ If he nert desiies it 
2dly, that which denotes botli contingency and futurity: as, “ If he dedrr 
it, I will perform the operation;'’ that is, “If be .should hereafter desire it " 
This last theory of the subjunctive mood, claims the merit of rendering the 
whole system of the moods coiisistciit and regular; of being more con> 
formable than any other, to the dc liiiition of the subjunctive; and of not 
referring to the indicative mood forms of exjnession, which ill accord wiin 
its .simplicity aud nature. 

Some critics a.ssert, that as the; phrase, “ If he Kif^ire it.” has a future 
signihciitiuii, it .should he con^idcrc'd and arranged as a future tense. But 
as all our gvaminariaiis concur in classing this form of expression undvr 
tht> present tc'iisc ; as it nearly r« sembh s the form of this tense, and appears 
to he closely coiinrclcd with it; and u.s no po.-isihle inconvenience can 
arise fioin adhciiiig lo general usage, when the subject is well explained ; 
we think that the prcscnit arrangement is pet Icc-tly justifiable. 'I’luie is 
certainly no tno^*e im])r(>i>rloty in arranaiiiif phrases of tliis nature under 
the )jresc*nt tc*ii«e, than there is in clas.sing the following niu(le.s of cx- 
pre'S'.ion with that tense. “ When he hc» will hear the ncwvs Be- 

loic he c.^’t'/c/<7A, he should examine with c'are:” “ 'I'hc more she impiovrs 
the more umiahle she will ]u».” These forms of expression clc?aily ref« r 
to future time, and jH*t, oven by our critics themselves, they arc acknow^- 
Icdged to be properly placed in the present tense. 
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9. Some conjunctions have their corresponding con- 
junctions belonging to them, so that, in the subsequent 
member of the sentence, the latter answers to the 
former : as, 

1. though, — YRT, NKViLKTiiiXESS : as Though he 

was rich, yf7 for our sakes he became poor.” 

2. WHKTHKR — OR : as, IVhcthcr he will go or not, I 

cannot tell.” 

3. KiTiiEH — on : as, “ 1 will eifher send it, or bring it 

myself.” 

4. NEITHER — NOR ; as, Neither thou nor I am able to 

compass it.” 

AS — as: expressing a comparison of equality: as. 
She is as amiable as her sister.” 

6. AS — so: expressing a comparison of equality’ : as, 

the stars, so shall thy seed be.” 

7. AS — so: expressing a comparison of quality : as, As 

the one dieth, so dieth the otlier.” 

8. SO — as ; with a verb expressing a comparison of qua- 

lity : as, “ 1 o see thy glory, so as I have seen thee in 
the sanctuary.” 

9. SO— AS ; w’ith a negative and an adjective expressing 

a comparison of (|uantity : as, Pornpey w^as not st> 
great a man as Caesar.” 

10. SO — 'niAT : expressing a consequence: as, lie was 
so fatigued, that he eoidd scarcely move.” 

"rhe conjunctions or and nor may often be used, whh 
nearly equal propriety. ‘‘ 'riic king, whose char.-cier was 
not suiliciemly vigorou'', nor decisive, assLUited to the 
incnsnrr.” In this sentence, or would pcrliaps have been 
be tte.r: but, in ^’cncral, /to;’ seems to rc’peat the negation 
in the fonucr jiart oi the sentence, and therefore gives' 
iiiCK' Cinphiisis to t!ie expression. 
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. 10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, !)otli J'iuj’ly 

and in pairs, ""rhe following are examples of tins impro- 
priety. “ The relations are so uncertain, as tluu tln‘V re- 
quire a great tical of examination*/' it should bo, that 
they require,” &c. “ ^Thero was no man so sanguine, who 

did not apprehend sonic ill consequence's it ought lo he. 

So sanguine as not to apprehend,” ifcc. ; or, no man, 
^jow sanguine soever, wlio did not,” ike. “ j'o trust in 
l)im is no more but to acknowledge his power.” “ 'This 
is no other but the gate of paradise. ’ In ‘ootii these in- 
stances, hut should be thau. “ We should sidHcieni ly 
weigh the objects of our hope; whetltei tliey are sucli as 
we iiiay reason. ^bJy cxpt‘ct fioiri them wliat they projiose,” 
(ike. It ought to be, ‘‘ that we may reasonably,” ike. 

The fluke had not behaved with that ioyahv as he ouglit 
to have done;” loith ichich he ought.” “ In the order 
as they lie in his preface:” it snould be, in order as they 
lie;” or, in the order in xvhiah they lie.” Such sharp 
replies that cost him his life;” as cost him,” &c. ‘‘ If 

he were truly that scarecn>w, as lie is now commoniy 
painted ;” such a scarecrow,” &c. I wish I could do 
that justice to his memorv, to oblige the painters,” i^cc. ; 

do such justice as to oblige,” &.c- 

Therc is a peculiar neatness in a scnt'^nce beginning 
witii the conjunctive form of a verb. ft'r/ c there no 
dilfercnce, there would be no choice.” 

A double conjunctive, in two correspomlent clau-es of 
a sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, /fad he done 
this, he had escaped //ad the limitations on the pre- 

rogative been, in his time, quite fixed and ccrt;»iii, his in- 
tegrity had niacle him regard as sacreil, the boundaries of 
thi- eonsiiJ ” 'rhi‘ sentence in the < fuii'n'Jii form 
v>»>nld have read thus: I( tlic limiiadous on tlie pre- 

rogative had been, *xc. hi' iiitcgriiy ivoujd liave mide him 
regard,” ^c. 

Fobunv I V 
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The particle when it is connected with the pronoun^ 
xiu'/iy has the force of a relative pronoun: as, Let such 
as presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct which is cquivahiut to, Let them who presume,'^ 
lint when used by itself, this particle is frequently, 
if not always, to be considered as a conjunction, or per- 
haps as an adverb. 

Some respectable grammarians suppose, that the word 
as is always a pronoun ; and that, in every situation, it has 
the meaning of zV, that, or which. They would, however, 
find it difficult to provx-, that, in the following sentences, 
this word has tlie ineaiiing of any one of those pronouns. 

As to those persons, 1 must say, as it is due to them, 
that they were as disinterested as their opponents.” 
“ Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.” And as Paul was 
long preaching, Eutj^chus sunk down.” 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, e(]uivalcnt to notwithstanding. The words for all 
that, seem to be too low. ‘‘ The word was in the mouth 
of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be 
a srxret.” 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated , because would 
do much better in the following sentence. “ It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that the French prosody differs from 
that of cvei y other language.” 

riie word e.ieept is far preferable to other than. It 
admitted " of no effectual cure other than amputation.” 
Kxvept is also to be preferred to all but, They were 
li.ippy all but ilic stranger.” 

In the two I’o! lowing phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
propcily omitted; W'iiich nobody presumes, or is so 
sanguine ^ to hope.” “ 1 must, however, be so just a to 
own.” 

The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood : as, “ 1 beg you would come to me ‘‘ See 
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thou do it BOt;” instead of that 3^011 would,” that thou 
' do.” But in the following and man3^ similar phrases, this 
conjunction were much better inserted : Yet it is reason 

the memory of their virtues remain to posterity".” It siiould 
be, 3"et it i^jnst that tbe memory,” 


BULK XX. 

When the qualities of different things are com 
pared, the latter noun or pronoun is not governed 
by the conjunction than or as\ but agrbes with tlie 
verb, or is governed by the verb or tlie prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood : as, 'I’hou art 
wiser than that is, than I am/' Tliey 

loved him more than me;" i. e. more than they 
loved me.” ‘‘ The sentiment is well expressed by 
Plate, but much better by Solomon than him 
that is, than by him.” See vol. ii. p. J3:?. 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be dis- 
covered, by supplying the w'ords that are not expressed ; 
which will be evident from the following instance's of er- 
roneous cc.iistructioii. lie can read better than me.” 

He ib as good as her.” Whether 1 be present or no.” 

^V"ho did this? Me,” By* supplying the words under- 
stood in each of these phrases, their impropriety’^ and 
governing rule will appear: as, “ Better than I can read/’ 

As good as she is /’ “ Present or not present /’ 1 

did it.” 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed: a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. 'I'hou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death.” i:>he suffers hourly' 
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more tliaii We contributed a third more than the 

J^Litcl), who ^^eTc ohli-red to the same proportion more 
than ns.” “ Kini;' Charles, and more than him, the duke 
aid the popisli faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes.” “ Tnc drift of ail liis sermons was, to ])re- 
])arc tl:e de*vs for tiie reception of a prophet mightier 
I nan him, and u ho^c s'locs he was not worthy to bear.” 
‘‘ It was nen the work of so eminent an author, as him to 
horn it was fust imputed.” ‘‘ A stone is heavy, and tlte 
sjiid weighty ; hut a looTs wrath is heavier than them 
l‘{)th.” “ If the king give us leave, wc may j)erform 

the t)niec: i.s wtdl as tiiem that do.” In lliese passages it 
ought to iu‘, /, tiV, /iC, //u f/y respeciivcly.” 

\\'hen tir‘ relatitc nniiiediately follows ihaUy ft 

.seems to form an exccpiioii to the 20th rule ; for in that 
connexion, the relative iniist be in the objective case: as, 
Allred, tfian xchomy a greater king never reigned,” 
lied zehub, than whemy Satan excepted, none higher 
sat,” ^c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
pcisonal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case; as, A greater king never reigned than hCy"* 
that is, than he “ Ileelzcbub, than hCy"* &c. ; 

that is, than he The phrase than lehorriy is, how- 

ever, avoided by the best modern writers. 

Some grammarians suppose that the words ihaji and but 
are somciimes used as prepositions, and govern the objec- 
tive case. They adopt this idea, from the diflicultj", if not 
impossibility astlicy concei\ e, of explaiiiiiig man y phrases, 
on any other principle. This plea of necessity appears, 
however, to be groundless. The principle of supplying 
the r^llipsis is, we think, sufficient to resolve every case, 
in wliicli than or but occurs, without wresting these words 
fj om thdr true nature, and giriiig them the character of 
prepositions, lii the preceding paragraphs under this Rules 
we have exhibited a number of examples, showing that 
ikit‘ supply of the ellipsis sufficiently explains their cow- 
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«triiction. But as tlicse may be c!criii-.M! o])vi uis cii.cs, 
^ve sliail select some, which appear to be more mi 

their clcvelopeineiit. Tlie Toilou' ase l 1’ this n More. 

1 saw nobody but him;” Xo per-oii ho! 1 m* u ;i > pre- 
sent “ IVTore persons than llsev ih.' .m. iii>o I'he 

secret was comniiinic ited it) mov*' nK*ii iijan hho Xois 

trade enriclictl so ne pt*('p!e morv' ;iiiui ilu-m.” .Ml i!.e e 
sentences may be ex pi line .’j, nn t Ije pflnciple o: "- i ; ».dy *'*-4 
l!ie ellipsis, in tlie following manner. In th* iirsi, we 
might say, I saw nobody, hot / .sv/a' him;” or, 1 sau^ 
nobody, but him 7^ .v:/ri’ , ” in die seeoiu’, Xoot,' was pre- 
sent, but be Xii'ifs p}'cs€}2/ in tlie tliiixl, !\Torc persoi.^. 
than tiiey "Ci'fc, saW’ t iO ac’ ieo,” t^r, ‘‘ M:.:c \ mm ' i <(' 
J)r7\'>ii?2.s' 7c'r2‘c', saw tiie action in llie I'eo.t's J/iie 
secret was cnmnio nlc ited to nit)r(' per^o •* till-- 70 l»:m 
ill th(* lift!), 'I'li.s -.rule enric ie I ^.o.ne p'*t*pi<- rn:»r* tluin 
7/ ihc'D.” — 'I'iic supply of t I k*, ellipsis e ricjinlv 
gives an uncouth ai>j)eaiMnce to ilicse sentciiee.,: but this 
circumstance forms no solid objection to the trntli c i the 
principle for whicli we contend. Most ol* ilie idioiiis in a 
language could not be litercdly accounted for, but by very 
awkward modes of expres don. 

If the rule whic h has been i ecouimt nded , cd . ci um! iy 
answers the purpose of .iscertaioing the cie-c's of noons and 
pronouns, in conncx.oii wiili the u<.rds and wh\* 

should we liave recourse to the lu.edc'ss ex[)c*dient of chan 
ing these words into other p ir'.s of spec*c!i ; especially 
when this expedient would often produce and) gu ty, ainl 
lead into error ? Tluit it would have this edhet iiiight he 
shown ill nu'inerous instance^. One, however, will b^* 
sufficient. “ If we use the word f/imz as a preposition, 
we should sav, ‘ 1 love her better than lorn,* wlieilic-r it 
be meant, ^ I love her better than I love lii.n,’ or, *• I l-.ive 
her better than he does.’ By iisin-j; ih i word, as «i con- 
junction, the ambiguity is prevented. For, if the fiji'iner 
sentiment is implied, we say. ‘ I love her better than liioi;' 

U 
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that is, * than I love him i’ if the latter, we say, ^ I lovef^r 
her better than he,’ that is, ‘ than he loves her.’ ” 

If it should be said, that but and than may be properly 
supplied by the prepositions except and besides, and that 
therefore the substitution of the latter for the former must 
be aliowabie ; we reply, that, in numerous instances, these 
words cannot be pioperly substituted for each other. But 
if this could be univcnsally done, it might still be said, 
lliat cqu»viilct)ce of meaning, by no means implies iden-' 
lity of grammatical construction. This, we think, has 
been fully proved in the sixth Chapter of Etymology, 
Section i. page lOG. 

Iron) wliat has been advanced on this subject, the fol- 
low iug rule may be laid down. When the pronoun 
follow'ing but or than, has exactly the same bearing and 
relation as the preceding noun or pronoun has, with 
regard to other parts of the sentence, it must have the 
same graimnaiiccd constructioi>. ” By applying this rule 
to the various examples already exhibited, the reader 
w^ill, w’c doubt not, perceive its propriety and use. 

''l^hat the student may be still further assisted, in his 
endeavours to discover the true grammatical construction 
of a noun or j)ronoun following but or than, it may not he 
improper to observe, that the 18 ih Rule of Syntax may be 
considered :is subsidiary to the preceding rule, and to the 
principle of supplying tlie ellipsis. Thus, in the expres- 
sion, I saw nobody but him,” nobody is in the objec- 
tive case, governed by the verb ; and him is in the 
same case, because conjunctions, according to Rule the 
iRth, connect the same cases of nouns and pronouBiS. In 
the phi use, “■ Nobedy but he w’as jiresent,” he is in the 
noniinaiive case, because it is connected' by the conjuiic- 
non but, witii the noun nobotlj/, which is in the nominative, 
'i lie ottier .'eiitcncc^', in vvljich the conjunction ^han is 
liscci, nujy be construct! hi the saa»e manner 
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If the 18th llule of Syntax shoiikl not appear to apply 
to every example, which has been produced in this dis- 
cussion, nm* to others which mi^ht be adduced; it will be 
found, on strict examination, that the siipposetl exceptions 
are, in fact, seutcMices wliich do not come witliin the reason 
and limitation of tiie rule, l^hus, in tite sent c' nee, I have 
a greater respect for thorn thin he,” the prv^noun he is 
connected by the conjunciion than with the pronoun them : 
and yet they are not put in the same ease ; because they 
have not the same bearing and relation, with legard to the 
rest of the sentence ; which is requisite according to Itule 
18, and its explanatory note. See the Note at page 
285 . 

The two latter rules are founded on tlie principle of 
supplying the ellipsis, and are intimaudy connected with 
it : they in fact derive all tlieir authority from that prin- 
ciple. They may, however, be of use to the student, by 
presenting the subject in diiVerent points of view: some of 
them may strike his attention, more than others, and lead 
him to a full developemcnt of the subject. 


ItULE XXI. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to e3v- 
press our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omis- 
sion of some words, is frequently admitted. In- 
stead of saying, “ lie was a learned man, he was 
a wise man, and he was a good man we make 
use of the ellipsis, and say, “ He was a learned, 
wise, and good man.’^ 

When the omission of words would obscure the 
sentence, weaken its force, or be attended with an 
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improjiriety, tiiey must be expressed. In the sen-- 
lence, ‘‘ We are apt to love who lave us,’’ the 
word the??! slionld be supplied. A beautiful field 
and trees,” is not proper language. It should be, 
Beaiitilid fields and trees;” or, ‘‘A beautiful 
field and fine trees.” See vol. ii. p. i34. 


At.mo.st :»1I rompounded senlcncf F, are more or less el- 
liptical ; sonic examples of wliicli miny lie seen under the 
dii^crenL parts of speech. 


1 . Tlic ellipsis of the arlulc is thus used: A man, 

■woman, and child f’ that is, a man, a woman, and a 
ciiiid.” A hoiisi* and garden that is, A house and 
a garden.” “ sun and moon that is, the sun 

and the moon.” “ day and hour that is, the 

day and the hour.” In all these irw^tanccs, the article 
being cmec expressed, the repetition of it l>ccomes upiie- 
ccssary. T'iiere is, liowever, an exception to this obser- 
vation, wJieii some ])cculiiir emphasis requires a repetition ; 
as 111 ihe following sentence : “ Not only the year, but 
the d«iy and tlie hour.” In this t^ase, the ellipsis of the 
last ariitde would be improper. W^licu a different form of 
tlic article is requisite, the article is also properly re- 
peated: as, ‘‘ a house and an orchard;” instead of, a 
house and orchard.” 

2 . The 710 U 71 is frequently omitted in the following 
manner. ‘‘The laws of Ciod and man;” that is, “ the 
Iriws of God and the laws of man.” In some very cmplia- 
lieal expressio! s, the ellipsis should not be used : as, 
“ Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God;” 
wliiidi is mo»-e emphaiical tlian, “ Christ the power and 
wisdom of Cod.” 
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3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. A delightful gjirden and orchard j” that is, 
a delightful garden and a delightful orchard."’ A 
htih? man and woman that is, A little man and a 
little voiiian.” In such elliptical cxpre-^sions these, 
iJie adjective ought to hav’e exactly the same signification, 
and t^> be ejuite as proper, when joined to the latter suh- 
s‘antjvc as the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should not 
be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers: as, A magnificent house and gar- 
dens.” In tills case it is better to use another adjective ; 
as, A magnificcrii house and line gardens.” 


4. The following is the ellipsis of the I love 
and fear hiiiii” tliat is, 1 love him, and 1 fear him.” 

My house and lands that is, my house and my 
lands,” III these instances the ellipsis miy take place 
with propriety ; but if w^e would be more express and 
cmphatical, it must not be used : as, His friends and 
liis foes “ My sons and my daughters.” 

In some of the common forms of speed), the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : I'liis is the man they 

love;” instead of, This is tlic man wV/ey/i thej" love.” 
‘‘ These are the goods they bought;” for, These arc 
the goods xchich they bought.” 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have tlie re- 
lative prorioun expressed: as it is more proper to ^a^', 
“ "l"lie posture in which 1 lay,” than, In the posture 1 
lay :” 'The horse on which 1 rode, fell down than. 

The horse 1 rode, fell down.” 

Tiic antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together ; and, to prevent obscurity and confu- 
sion, they should answer to each other with great exactness. 
“ VV^e speak that we do know, and testify that w'e have 
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seen.” Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
viught to be supplied : as, “ We speak that which we <lo 
know, and testify that which we have seen.” 


5. The ellipsis of the rerh is used in the following in- 
stances. “ "Ihc man was old and crafty;” that is, “the 
man was old, and the man was crafty.” She was 
young, and beautiful, and good;” that is, “ She was 
young, she was beautiful, and sherwas good.” “ Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked.” If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sen- 
tence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the 
adjectives. 

If, in su^h enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed 
last, and the ellipsis supplied; as, “ She is young and 
beautiful, and she is good.” 

1 went to sec and hear him ;” that is, “ I went to seo 
him, and I w’ent to bear him.” In this instance, there is 
not only an ellipsis of the governing verb, J wenty but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is 
governed by it. 

didy havCy hady shall y willy riiai/y mighty and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently 
lived alone, to spare the repetition of the verb; as, “ He 
regards his word, but thou dost not:” i. e. “ dost not re- 
gard it.” “ We succeeded, but they did not “ did not 
succeed.” “ 1 have learned my task, but you have not 
have not learned.” “ They must, and they sh^il be 
punished that is, “ they must be punished.” 

'^I'he auxi'.iiiry verbs are often very properly omitted be- 
fore the principal verb; as, I have seen and heard him 
frequently not, “ 1 have heard ** He will lose his 
estate, and incur reproach ;” not, “ he will incur.” But 
w hen any thing is emphatically expressed, or when oppo- 
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siJtion is denoted, this ellipsis should be avoided : as, I 
have seen, and 1 have heard him too lie was admired, 
but he was not beloved,” 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the foliowiiig 
manner. He spoke and acted wisely iliat is, “ He 
spoke wisely, and he aeied wisely.” Thrice I went 
and olTered my service;” that is, “Thrice 1 went, and 
thrice 1 offered my service.” 

7. The ellipsis of the py^eposition^ as well as of the verb, 

is seen in the following instances: lie went into the 

abbeys, halls, and public buildings;” that is, “ he went 
into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into 
the public buildings.” lie also went through all the 
greets and lanes of the cityj” that is, “ Through all the 
streets, and tl^rough all the lapes,” &c. “ He spoke to 

every man and woman there,” that is, “ to every man and 
to every woman.” This day, next month, last year 
that ^s, on this day, in the next month, in the last 
year “ The Lord do that which seemeth him good 
that is, “ which seemeth to him.” 

B. The ellipsis of the coi\j unction is as follows : They 

confess the power, wisdom, guoilness, and love, of iheir 
Creator;” i. e. the power, and wi'?doin, and goodness, 
afid love of,” &.c. Thougli 1 love him, 1 do not flatter 
liim,” that is, Thougli 1 love him, I do not Hatter 
him.” 

There is a very common ellipsis of the conjunction 
that: as, “ He told me he would proceed immediately 
“ I desired he would not be too ha.r.ty “I fear it comes 
too miicli from the heart:” instead of; “ He told me that 
he would proceed immediately;” “ 1 desired that he would 
not be too hasty;” “ I fear that it comes too much from 
the heart.” — This ellipsis is tok-rable in cpnversation, and 
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in epistolary writing : but it should be sparingly indulged, 
in every other species of composition. The French d'o 
wot use this mode of expression : they avoid the ellipsis 
on such occasions. 


9, The ellipsis of the interjection is not verj" common : 
it, however, is sometimes used: as, <')h! pity and 
shame P* that is, “ Oh pity ! Oh shame P* 

As tlic ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, nuii.crous examples of it might be 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable 
one : lie will often argue, that if this part of our trade 

were well cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; 
and if another, from another that is, “ He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, 
we should gain from one nation, and if another part of 
out trade were well cultivated, we should gain from 
another nation.’* 

Sometimes a considerable part of a sentence is properly 
omitted, when we presume that the nominative case and its 
whole regimen may be readily understood : as, “Nature 
has given to animals one time to act, and another to rest 
instead of saying ; ** Nature has given to animals onetime 
to act, and nature has given to animals another time to 
rest.” 

The following instances, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis; “ Wo is me;” i. c. wo is to me”* To 
let blood ;” i. c. “ to let out blood.” “ Tl'o let down ;’* 
i. e. to let it fall or slide down.*’ To walk a mile 
j- e. “ to walk through the space of a mile.” “ To sleep 
all night;” i. c. “ To sleep through all the night.” “ To 
go a fishing To go a hunting ;” i. e. “ to go on a 

fishii'g voj’agc or business;** “ to go on a hunting party.** 

I dine at two o’clock” i, e. at two of the clock. 
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By sea, by land, on shore i. e. By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore.’* 

It is very frequent, when the word notwiihstandingTi^rcQS 
with a number of words, or with an entire clause, to omit 
the whole except tliis word : and in this use of 
standinf^y we have a striking proof of the value of abbre- 
viations in language. For example: “ Moses slid, let no 
man leave of it till the morning : notxanthstandmg^ they 
hearkened not unto him.” Here noiwit/isfanding appears 
without the clause to which it belongs : and to complete 
the sense in words, it would be necessary to repeat the 
\vli.)!c preceding clause, or the substance of it. — Moses 
said, let no man leave of it till the morning. Notwith- 
.^funding ih /.v vom^nand of Moses ^ or, noiioithstimding Moses 
said that xidiich has been recited^ they hearkened not unto 
Moses.” — Folly meets with succoss in this world : hut it 
is trwc notwithstanding^ that it labours under disadvan- 
tages.” This passage, at length, would read thus : 
‘‘ Folly meets with success in the world: but it is true, 
notwithstanding folhj meets with success in the wo)'ld^ that 
it labours under disadv^antages.” 

It is not unusual to apply a pronoun, ihis^ that^ which, 
•r what, to represent nearly the whole of a sentence : as. 
Bodies which have no taste, and no po»vcr of allecting 
the skin, may, notwithstanding ihi^, act upon organs which 
arc more delicate.” Here this stands for, thejj hare no 
taste, and no power to affect the skin.'*^ 

In the fvdlovviiig example, the pronoun and particijjle are 
omitte d : Conscious of his own weight and importance, 

the aid of others was not solicited.” Here the words he 
being vixe, understood ; that is, He being conscious of his 
own weiglit and importance.” '^Fhis clause constitutes tlie 
<"nse absolute, or, the nominative absolute; wliieli is not 
obvious before, as after, the ellipsis is supplied. 
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lO. The examples that follow are produced to show the* 
impropriety of ellips’s in some particular cases. The 
land was alwa^'s possessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command it should be, those persons 
intrusted or, those who were intrusted.” If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objection: 
might have been spared that is, “ he would have founc 
that several of his objections,” &c. “ There is nothing mei 

are more deficient in, than knowing their own characters.’ 
It ought to be, ‘‘ notlung in men and, than it 

knowing.” 1 scarcely know D.ny part of natural phi 
losophy would yield more variety and use ;” it should be 
which would ^ueld,” ^c. In the temper of mind hi 
was then i. e. “ in which he then was.” The litile sa 
tisfaction and consistency, to be found in most of the sys 
terns of divinity I have met with, mide me betake mysel 
to the sole reading of the JScriptures it ought to be 
which are to be found,” and, xohich I have met with.’ 
He desired they might go to the altar together, am 
jointly return their thanks to whom only they w»ere due 
i. e. to him to whom,” i^c. 


nui.E XX n. 

AlX the parts of a sentence should correspond to 
each other : a regular and depeiulent construction, 
tliroughout, should be carefully ])reserved. The 
following sentence is therefore inaccurate : He 

was more beloved, but not so much admired, as 
Cinthio.” Here requires than after it, which 
is no where found iu the sentence. It should be> 
He was more beloved than Cinthio, but not so 
much admired. See voU ii. p* 140. 
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This rule may be considered as comprehending all the 
preceding ones: and it will also apply to many forms of* 
sentences, which none of those rules can be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality may seem to render it useless : 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples, 
wc shall perceive its utility ; and that it is calculated to 
yirove the propriety or impropriety of many modes of 
expression, which the less general rules cannot at all, 
or at least cannot so readily, determine. 


This dedication may serve for almost any hook, that 
has, IS, or shall be published.” It ought to be, “ that has 
been, or shedL be published.” He was guided by in- 
terests alwa^^s different, sometimes contrary to, those of 
tiie community different or, “ always different 
from those of the community, and sometimes contrary to 
them.” Will it be urged that these books are as old, or 
even older than tradition?” The words, as old,” and 
older,” cannot have a common regimen ; it should be 
“ as old as tradition, or even older.” It requires few 
talents to which most men are not born, or at least may 
not acquire or which, at least, they may not acquire.” 

The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law.” In this construction, tire 
first verb is said, “ to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law,” uhich is an evident solecism. Mitigates the com- 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it,” would have been 
grammatical. 


They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown;” “ grow into good lan- 
guage,” is very improper- “ There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who eithttr out of mad zeal, private 
hatred, or filthy lucre, are. always ready,” &c. We say 
properly, “ A man acts out of mad zeal,” or, out of pri- 
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vale liatred but we cannot say, if wc would speak Kng- 
Jisb, he tfr/.? out of lilihy lucre.’* To double her kind- 
ness and cares-'Cs of me the word kindness” requires 
to be followed by either /o or /hr, and cannot be construed 
with the preposition of. ‘‘ Never was man so teased or 
sulFcred half the unca^^iness, as I have done this evening;’* 
the first and th-rd clauses, viz. Never was man so 
teased, as I hav’c done this evening,” cannot bejoined 
without an iinj)ropriet3' ; and to connect the second and 
third, the word /Al/^ must be substituted for r/.v ; Or suf- 
fered half tlic utie.jsiness that I have donc^” or else, half 
so much uneasiness as I litive siilFercd.” 

I he ft I SI ]»art of the following sentence abounds with 
adverb'*, and iliose siicb as are liardly consistent with one 
anu'iier: lloxv much soever the reformation of tliis de- 

generate age is alniosf iiltcrlij to be despaired of, wc may 
yet liave a more comforiablc prospect of future times.” 
T:»e sculcnce would be more correct in the followinjT form : 

o 

rkongh the reformation of this degenerate age js nearhj 
to lu* despaired of,” ^c. 

O'* ! scut not up iny soul with the sinners, nor my 
liT will the blood-thir>*t \ ; in whose liands is wickedness, 
aj. J their riglit hand is fiil! of gifts.” As the passage, in- 
troduced by tlie copulative eoujuncticHi andy was not in- 
leiided as a conlimuuion of the princip.d and mdependeut 
part of ilie sentence, but of tiui depeuilcut part, the rela- 
tive should ii ivc been used instead of the possessive 

their ; viz. “ and ir/ioKc rjglu-li md is fail of gifts.” 

'] he fodow’ing seiin iiccs, wliich give the passi^’^e voice 
the egirnen of an i i tire verb, are very irregular, and by 
no means to be imitated. “ The bishops and abbots w ere 
allowtul their st'at> in the iiouse of lords.” Thrasca was 
fo( biddeti l le presence of the emperor.” He wvis sliow'ii 
ti*aL veiy story in one of his own books.” Tltese sen- 
tuiices him u Id have beeu j The bishops and abbots were 
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allowed to have (or to take) their scats in the house of 
lordsj” or, Seats in the house of lords were allowed 
to the bishops and abbots Thraseii was fi>rbidderi 
to approach the presence of the emperor;” or, T*hc 
presence of the emperor was forbidrleii to 'riiriisea 
That very story was shown to him in one of liis own 
hooks.” 

Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neitlicr /unr en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things wliicli Gotl liatli 
prepared for them that love him.” There seems to be 
an impropriety in this sentence, in which the same 
noun serv^es in a double capacity, i^crformini; at the same 
time the ofHccs both of the nominative and objective 
cases. Neither /ia//i it entered into the lu^art of 

man, to conceive the things,” ^c. would liave been re- 
gular. 

We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have ouce received, 
into ah the varieties of picture and vision.” It is very 
proper to say, altering and compounding tiiose images 
which we have once received, into all the varieties of 
picture and vision but we cun with no pi’opriety say, 
retaining them into all the varieties and yet, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the words arc ranged, this 
construction is unavoidable: for, “retaining, altering, 
and compounding,” are participle-^, eacli of which ei^ually 
refers to, and governs the suhso<pient noun, inust itnagts , 
and that noun again is necessarily connected with tlic 
following preposition, into. The construction might easily 
have been rectified, by disjoinmg the participle recainhig 
from the other two participles, in this way : Wc have 

the power of retaining those imaoQs which we have once 
received, and of altering and compounding them into 
all the varieties of picture and vision or, perhaps, 
better thus: “ "We have the power of retaining, altering, 
Volum^^ I*. X 
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and compounding those images tvbicb wc have once re- 
ceived, and of forming them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision.” 


THE INTERJECTION. 

The syntax of the Interjection is of so very limited a 
nature, that it does not require a distinct, appropriate 
rule ; especially as every thing which relates to it, has 
already been mentioned under other rules. See Rule V. 
Kote 11 ; and Rule xxi. Note 5. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 


As we have finished the explanation of the ddTcrent 
parts of spfcch, and the rules for forming them into 
«enU’nccs, it is now proper to give some examples of the 
nrann* r in whicli the learners should be exercised, in order 
to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar to 
them. Xhis is c.dled parsing. Tue nature of the subject, 
as well as the adaptation of it to learners, requires that it 
should be divided into two parrs; viz. par^iing, as it re» 
speets etymology alone ; and parsing, as it respects both 
etymology and syntax 


Section 

Spec tmen of etymological 
Virtue ennobles us.” 

Virtue is a common substantive of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
Ike noun.) Knnohles is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. ( Re^ 
peat the present tense, the imperfect tense, and the perfect 
participle f.J ZKs is a personal pronoun, of tiie first per- 
son plural, and in the objective case. (Dtfcline the pro^ 
noirn.) 


Goodness will be rewarded.” 

Goodness is a'commnn substantive, of tiie third person, 
the singular number, and in the nongiiiiative case. (Der^ 

Se«' the General Directions for using tUe ]^nj;Hsli Exercises,’^ pre- 
iWied to the second voltyne of this work. 

t The learner should occa&ioi^Liy repeat all the moods a^d tenser of 
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cline if,J Will he rewarded is a reguLir verb, in tl^e 
passive voice, the indicative tiiood, the first future tense, 
and the third person snigid xr. (Repeal the present tC7ise^ 
ihc imperject tense^ and the perfect participle,) 

Strive to improve.” 

Sti'he is an irregular verb neuter, in tlie imperative 
mood, and of ihti second peisou singular. ( Repeal the 
2 )resent totse^ 'JTo improve is a regular verb neuter, 

and in the intinitive mood, f Repeat the present tense, ^c.J 

Time flies, O ! how swiftly.” 

Time is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
the noun.) Flies is an irregular vt^rb neuter, the indica- 
tive moo<l, present tense, and the* third person singular. 
(Repeal the present tense, bit\) 0 1 is aii interjection. 
itloxv and sxeiflhj are adverbs. 

Oratitude is a delightful emotion.” 

Gratitude is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and m the nominative case. (De- 
cline it.) Is is an irregular vcib neuter, indicative mood, 
pre>cMt tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat the 
present tense, Kc.) A is the indefinite article. De- 
lightful is an adjective in the positive slate. (Repeat the 
degrees of comparison.) Emotion is a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
oorninative case. (Decline it,) 

They who forgive, act nobly.” 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, tlic 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative case. 
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.'Decline it.) Forgive is an irrt^giilar verli active, iiidica- 
livc mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
{Repeal the present tense^ isc,} Act is a regular verb 
iictive, indicative mood, present tense, asid the third 
person plural. {Repeat, S\c.) JK'ohhj is cUi ^adverb of 
fjuality. {Repeat the degrt^fs of comparison^) 

• 

By living temperately^ our Iiealth is promoted.” 

Ihj is a prejjosilion. lairing is the present partici[)]e of 
llie rcgul ir neuter verb to live.” {Repeat the partici^ 
pics.) Fcmpcratclij is an ail verb of (piality. Our is an 
adjective pronoun of ilie po'isessire kind. (Decline it.) 
Jlealth is a coinmun substantive, of tlic third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. {Decline 
it.) Js p}’omotcd is a regular verb passive, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the thin! person singular. 
(Repeat, Ss 'c.J 

We should be kind to them, wlio are unkind to us.’’ 

Jf^e is a personal prxnioun, of the lirst person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. ( Detlhic it.) Should 
he is an irregular verb n-'u.er, in i!ie potent imI mood, the 
iiii] erfeci tense, and ti e lirst person rilurak c Repeat the 
present tense, NV.; A/y/^/isan aiijective, in ihc^ positive 
state. (Repeat the de^} L\ s of Ciunparisan,) i.-> a ])repo- 

sition. 'lhe})i is a pe-sonal pronoun, ni' itic third person, 
the pair d number, and in i lie objcciive ease. (Decline 
•t,) jri/o IS a' relative pronoun, and in ilic nominative 
ease. i Decline it.) Are is, an n rc'gular ve rb neuter, in- 
<l'cative mood, pic.eM tense, and ine third person plural. 
(Repeat, S'e.) l/nicind is an adjective in the positive state. 
(Rtpeal the, degrees of eomparison.) 7<> is a preposition. 
Ihs \ a pi;rsonal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
iiujubci\ and in the objective case. (Decline it.) 
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Section 2, 

Spec imtn of syntact ica 1 pa rsi ng . 

Vice produces misery.” 

P^icc is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
♦insular number, and in tlie nominative case. I^j'oduLC.^ 
is a repular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person sing^ular, a,;rceing with its nominative 
‘‘ vice,” according to j. which says; ( hercrepcaf^ 

the rule.) jMiscry is a common suhstaiiiive, of the third 
person, the singular number, and the objective case 
governed by tlie active verb produces,” according to 
HOLE XI. which says, &c. 

Peace and joy are virtue’s crotyn.” 

jPrMCe is a common substantive. (J^epeat the person^ 
mumheVy and cas%*) And is a copulative conjunction. 
Joji i'. a cointnon substantive. ( Repeat the person, number^ 
and casCf) Arc is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, aiui the third person pluial, agree- 
ing with the noun native, case peace and joy,” according 
to RULE II- which says; (here repeat the ruh\J Virtue'' s 
is -a comman substantive, of tlie third person, the singular 
number, and in the possessive case, gov'crned by the sub- 
stantive crown,” agreabi\ to RULE X. which says, &c. 
Croxrn is a common substantive, oi the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case, according 
to the fourlli note of RULE Xl, 

Wisdom or folly governs us.” 

Wisdom IS a common substantive. (Repeat the persoUy 
tnonhev^ and ease,) Or is a disjunctive conjunction. JFoUj/ 
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is a common substantire. (Repeat the person^ TiumheVy 
end case,) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative case ** wisdom” or folly,” ac- 
eordiiig to RULE ill. which says, &c. Us is a personal 
pronoun, of the first person, plural number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb governs,” 
i^greeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 


Every heart knows it$» sorrows.” 

^cerij is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive heart,’’ according to Note 3 
uud.r RULE VJii. which says*, Heart is a common 

substantive. ( Repeat the person y nnmbe r y and case. ) Knoxes 
is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
** heart,” according to rule i. which says, &c. Its is a 
personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of the 
neuter gender, to agree with its substantive heart,’* ac- 
cording to RULE V. which says, &c. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by tlie noun “ sorrows,” according to 
RL i.E rv. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substan- 
tive, of the third person, the plural number, and the ob- 
jective Ca^e governed by the active verb “ knows,” ac- 
cording to RULE XL which says, ifcc. 


Tlic man is happy who lives wisely.’ 

llic is the definite article. Man is a common substan- 
tive. (Repeat the person^ number y and case^J Is is an ir- 
regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nominative 
cvr^e luan,” according to RULE i. which says, &c. 
Happy IS an adjective in the positive state. Who is a 

X 4 
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r< laiivo ]^ronouD, which has for its antecedent, man/* 
with whivJi it agrees jo gender and number, according 
to Ri J.c. V. which says, &.C. JLives is a regular verb 
nciitcr , indic.itive aiood, present tense, third person sin- 
oidar^ .igicv* g wito its noiPn».*live “ wlio,** according to 
liiTiJC VI. wliirJi sivs, tViseh/ is an adverb of quality, 

plriccd after the v( rh, according to rhi k >:v . 

VV'ho preserves us ?” 

is a relaMve prcaioiin of tliu inierrogauve kind, and 
in the nominative case. -Ningular. 'J'ne word to which it 
relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun contain- 
ing tin* answer to the question 5 acct)rding to a note un- 
de» nul l. VI. is a regul-^r vcib active, indica- 

tive mood, ])resent tense, iilid pc son singular, agreeing 
witli iis noniifiative “ who,” according to rule vr. 
which says, ^c. Us is a personal pronoun, (licpeat ihc 
person^ number^ casv^ and rule,) 

Whose Iiousc is that ? My brother’s and mine. 

Who inhabit it? We.” 

fl hosc is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and relates to the following nurds, brother’s” and 
luine.” .agreeably to a note iinacr rule vi. It is in 
ibc pcssc'.'U e cjse, governed by house,” according to 
iiui E X. \vh‘jl« ys, ^c. Jlonsc is a common substan- 
tive. ( Jicpcai ihc person^ number^ and case,) Js is an 
iricgulu virb ntu;er. indicative mooc*, present tense, 
and the third person singular, agreeing with its nonii- 
licUivc ca-c house,” accoriliiig to RULE I. which says, 
^c. lliaf is an atijeclive pronoun of tlic demonstrative 
kie.d, Afj/ is an adjective pronoun of the jirssessive 
jkind. 2h\>i/icr\^ is a common substantive, of the third 
pci’sun, the singular number, and in liic possessive case. 
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governed by “ house” understood, according to RULE x. 
and a note under rule vi. And is a copulative con- 
junction. Mine is a personal pronoun, of the first per- 
son^ the singular number, and in the possessive case^ 
according to a note under Eui.R x. and another under 
BULK VI. 11 ho is a relative pronoun of the interrogative 
kind, of the plural number, in the nominative case, and 
relates to \vc” following, according to a note under 
BULK VI. Jnhahit is a regular verb active. ( Kepeat the 
moody ienscy person^ &s(\J It is a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the objective 
case, governed by the active verb inliabit,” according 
to RULE XI- which says, IVe is a peisonal pronoun, 

of the first person, the plural number, and the nominative 
case to the verb inhabit'^ understood. ’^Fne words “ in- 
habit it” are implied alter agreeably* to a note un- 

der ri;lk VI. 


‘‘ Remember to assist the distressed.” 

Jlememhcv is a re gular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second perst)n singular, and agrees with its nominative 
case ‘‘ thou” umlcrstood. I^o assist is a regular verb 
aciive, in the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding 
verb “ remember,” according t(' Rt KK Xii. winch say^s, 
4Nc. 77/6' is> trie definite article. Dislnsscd is an adjective 
put substantively'. 

, << f^ot unc,m ployed.” 

RTr is a personal pronoun. ( Uvpcat the pci'son, mnnhery 
and vase.) Are is an irregulir verb neuter. (Repeat the 
moody tense y person y iVot is an udv'crb of negation. 

H nemploijcd is an adjective in the positive state. The two 
negatives not and nuy form an affirmative, agreeably to 
RULE XVI. which says, *xc. 
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'I'his bounty has relieved you and us ; and has gratified 
th® donor.” 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind, 
l^ountjj a coiinnf>n substantive. f Hepeat the person^ 
'in{)}ihci\ and case,) IJas relieved is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, perlect tense, third person singular^ 
agreeing with its nominative ** bounly,” according to 
KUUE 1. which says, &c. ITou is a personal pronoun, jof 
the second person plural, and in the objective case, 
( llepcat the government and rule^) And is a copulative 
conjunction. Us is a personal pronoun, in the objective 
ra e. You *>nd i/.vate put in tiie sante case, according to 
■ftt’i.L 7v\'irr. wuich says^ &c. And is a copulative con- 
juuciion, JIas gratified is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, and third person singular, agree- 
ing with its nominative bounty,” understood. ‘‘ lias 
rcLicvecT'* and has gratifedy'* are in the same mood and 
tense, according to rule xviil which says, &c. Yhe 
IS the definite article. J)onor is a common substantive, 
of tlie third person, the singular number, and in the objec- 
tive case governed by the active verb has gratified^” 
according to rule xt. w hich says, &c. 


lie will not be pardoned, unless he repent.” 

lie is a personal pronoun, of the third person, sitigular 
ininibcr, masculine gender, and in the nominative ca^. 
f! ill be pardoned is a icgular pa'^sive veib, indicative 
mood, first future tense, and the thiid person singular, 
agreeing witli its nominative “ he,” according to RULE i. 
and composed of the au:!{:iliarics will be,”* and the per- 
fect p irticiple “pardoned.” Not is a negative adverb. 
l^nless is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal 
pronoun. ( Bepeat the pcrsoriy nui^bcry gender, and cuse^J 
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'Rtpcnti is a rej^ular verb neuter, in the subjiinctive moad, 
the present tense, the third per.^o i singular, and agrjees 
wirfi its nominative case he,” aceorditjg to RULE 1. 
wliic:h savs, It is in the siihjunctjve mood, because 

it implies a future sen:. e, ami denotes n nci rtaintv’^ signi- 
iiiid by the. conjmjction uides^,” agree ibly to vule 
aiid the notes. 


They could oht ihi the object oT iheii xv’ hc', if Tit^* 
would i)c ri'soiiite^” 

I hey is a pers<»eai pre norm. /' I>> puil ihr pt ) .io/z, }iu}iib(’r^ 
^ndcasc.J Could obtai n vl xc^^\i\ix\ verb auiive, poientiaa 
rnood, irnperiecl tense, thud person phuM), agreeing with 
Its noinin.4iive the} ,” according to lulr i. which says, 
iL-k.c. 77 / 1 ' is the definite avticic. ( lie pvat tlic dcfinilion,} 

Object is a common substantive, of the tliird person, 
the singular number, and in the obp'ctivc case, go- 
verned by the active verb could obtdiii,” agree- 
ably to UUlL XI. which says, .:k.c. i)J' is a pi ^'position. 
I'hciv is an adjective prmioim of the possessive sort., 
agrceirg; with i's bubstmtive ‘‘ i-^hi's,” according to 

RLl.li \lli. wl.ich say s, Cvc. V) v jn a roiiitiion sub- 
ot ilui thud person, tiie j.lural iiumbor. and irj 
the objective ease, gi>vcriied by' the preposition of ^ at— 

* orthiig to nui.L xvii. which says, &c. The phiasc, 
ihc object *if their xois/tes, may he tertiied an objr-ctive 
phiose,” ^poverned by the active verb ‘‘could obtain,*^ 
according to a note under iiifi-K xi. page 252. IJ^is m 
cupuiMive eoi\i miction. is a personal pronoun. 

(liepetil the pVvsoo^ number, and case. ) IVouId be an 
irregular verb uviner, in the subjunclive mood, imper- 
fect tfii-e, of th..- tin III person plural, agreeing whtli its 
nominative case f‘ tl*ey,” in number and person. It is in 
tlte subjunctive mood, according to a note at page 132. 
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(Defnic the suhjinictive mvod.J Resolute is an adjective 
in tijc positive state, and beltjii^s to its substuotivo 
“ jjcrsons” uiidersiuud, according to rule vui. which 
says, &.C. 


'I'o be pure iu heart, pious, and benevolent, which 
all may be, constitutes human happiness.” 

7b he pure in hearty pious, and bcncroloif, is the antece- 
dent to the pronoun which,” acciudinfr to a note under 
Chapter V. oi' Etymology, ]>age 90. M’his phras*^ is also 
the noininative case to the v<. i b “ constitutes,” aec orchiig 
to note 1, under RULE l. JV/iich is a relative pronoun, 
having for its antecedent the phrase beforcnientioned. 
It is in the nominative case, according to rule XI. note 4. 
All is an adjective pronoun of the indefinite kind, agree- 
ing with its substantive persons” understood, accord- 
ing to RULE VUI. which says, &c. May he is an irregular 
vei b neuter, in the potential mood, present tense, and 
the third person (plural, agreeing with the nominative 
case all,” according to ruj.p: i. wliicli sa 3 's, &c. Con- 
stiiuii's i> a regular verb active, iiidicritivc mood, present 
leuM.*, third person singular, agreeing with its nomina- 
tive case the phrase above mentioned. Human is an ad- 
■jcc Jivc, which agrees witli its subvt,intive “ happiiK*>s,” 
Jiccordi' g to RULE VUI. wdiich siys, &c. Happiness is 
a c*onim<m substantive. ( Repeat the person, number, case, 
ttnd govi rnment.) 


“ Ciood works being iieglectevi, devotion is false.” 

Good reorhs being neglected, being independent on tlic 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the 
^il'ih note of rule i. Devotion is a common substantive. 

6 ' 
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(Repeat the number^ person^ ayid case,) 2s is an irregular 
verb neuter. ( Repeat the moody ienscy persoiiy ^c.J JFalse 
is an adjective in the positive state, and belongs to its sub- 
stantive ‘‘devotion'” understood, agreeably to RLLk viii. 
Avhich says, &c. 


“ "i'lie emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 

“ prince. 

"^rhe is the definite article. ICmperor in a common sub- 
staii’ive, of the tldvd person, tlie singul .r iiuiiibct', and in 
th e nominaliv'e case. JMarvus yiareliiis is a proper name 

or suh^lanuv^, and ni the n >:i)ijjative case, because it is 

♦ 

put in apposition with the substantive “ emperor,” agree- 
ably" to the first note of RUl.c X. IVas is an ir»e;^uiar verb 
neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third 
pe»son singular, agre eing with its nominative case “ em- 
peror,” according to RULE i. ^ is tlie indefinite article, 
flise is an adjective, and belongs to its substant.ve', 
“ prince.” And xs a copulative conjunction. f'^iy liious is 
an adjective, and belongs, &c. Prince is a common sub- 
stantive, and jn the nominative case, according to the 
fourth note of RULE Xl. 


“ To err is human.” 

2 a err, is' the infinitive mood, and tlie nominative case 
to the verb “ is.” 7s is an irregular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case “ to err,” according to 
Note 1, under RULE the first. Human is an adjective, and 
belongs to its substantive ‘‘ nature” understood, according 
to RULE viii. which says, &c. 
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To connUiiianro Y>erso!is who are guilty of bad action*:^ 
is but one remove from actually committhig them.” 

To countenance j)ci\son^ rcho are ^uilf }/ of had actionSy is 
pact ©f a serjtence, whi di ia the nominative case to the 
irerb “ is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 

with tile afore iniititionecJ ]iart of a sentence, as its nomina- 
faw case, acconling to Note I. nndt r the first. Ihil 

disjunctive ccnijnnction. One \^ a numeral adjective, 
sBgjircerng with its substantiv'e remove.” lieinovc is a 
ccnnasmoii siibstautive, of the third person, the singular 
ittaimbcr, and in the nominative case, according to the 
f<oia»rrh nc»ie of nuJLK xi. Kroni is a preposition. 
imiUing the present participle of the regular actjve verb 
CO commit.” Them is a personal pronoan, of the thirt! 
person, t!ie plural number, and in the*, objective case, go- 
verned by the participle oommitting,” ag7*ceably to 
KunLE XIV. wliicb says, &c. 


Charley was ardent, inconsiderate, and regardless of 
“ a<lvice, qualities incident loj’oiiih.” 

Charles is a proper name or substantive. (Repeat the 
peTsoriy number y and case,) Ji'as is an irregular verb neu- 
ter. (Repeat the in nod ^ lense^ pcrsojiy number y and agree 
ncent.J Jlrdenty inconsideratey and regardlessy arc adjec- 
tivers in the positive state, and belong to tiie substantive 
••Charles,” according to rule viii. which savs, &c- 
T"bese adjectives are joined together by the conjunction 
md expressed between the two latter, and understood 
between the. two former. <?/ is a preposition. Advice is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the objective case, governed by the prepo- 
mion qfy aiK^ovding to iiui^K xvii. which says, &<;. Huali^ 
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tics is a common substantive of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nomuiative case. This word 
qualities,” is put in apposition to the preceding clause, 
ox part of the sentence, according to the observations in 
the second paragraph under nuLE x. Incident is an ad- 
jective in the positive state, and belongs to its sul>stantivc 
qualities,” according to RULE VIII. which say««, <Sc.c. T# 
is a preposition^. Youth is a common substantive, of the 
third person, the singular number, and in the oi^jective 
case, governed by the preposition according to 

fLULEXVlE which says, &c. 


^ Let inc proceed.” 

Xhis sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
jrians in general, is in the imperative mood, of the first per- 
son, and the singular number. The sentence may, how- 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. let is aii 
irregular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the second 
person, the plural number, and agrees with its nominative 
case you” understood ; as, do you let.” Ale is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb 
agreeably to rule XI. which says, &c. Proceed is a 
regular verb neuter, in the inhnitive mood, governed by 
the preceding verb let,” according to rule Xfi, which 
fiays, &c. 


Living expensively and luxuriously destroys health.''* 
By living frugally aod Aemperutely, health 1% 
preserved.*’ 

living' expensive^ and luxuriousty^ is the nominative 
case to the v’erb “ destroys,” *ic» or ling to Note 1, under 
ftULJi JL Living frugally and temperately^ is a substantive 
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phrase in the objective case, governed by the prepositSoa 
by,” according to Note 2, under rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the nature of this employment; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out and apply the remaining rules, both principal 
and subordinate. 



PART iV. 

PROSODY. 


Prosody consists of two parts : the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, t:om- 
prising ACCENT, quantity, emphasis, imtse, 
and TONE; and the latter, the laws of \ FUSibi- 
CATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

bV PRONUNCIATION. 


Section I • 

OJ' Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress oi 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllable in a 
word, that it may be better heard than the rest, 
or distinguished from them : as, in the word 
presAmCy the stress of tlie voice must be on the 
letter u, and g«eond syllable, stime, which take the 
iiccent. 

As words maybe formed of a different number oF sy!- 
bbles, from one to cif^lit or nine, it was necessary to 
litive some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere 
Wllables; otherwise speech would be only a Continued 
• ’accession of syllables, without conveying ideas : for, as 
i^oluyne I. ' Y 
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words are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks^ 
must cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. 
It was therefore necessary, that the mind should at once 
perceive what number of syllables belongs to each word, 
in utterance. This might be done by a perceptible pause 
at the end of each word ifi speaking, as we form a certain 
distance between them in writing and printing. But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious; and though it 
might render words distinct, would make the meaning of 
sentences confused. Syllables might also be sufEciently 
distinguished, a certain elevation Or depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which waa the practice of 
some nations- But the English tongue has, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which efl'ectaally answers tha 
end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this man- 
ner: and some writers assert, that every monosyllable 
of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus distin-- 
guished. 

Accent is cither principal or secondary. The princi- 
pal accent is that, which necessarily distinguishes one 
syllable in a word from the rest. The secondary accent 
7^ that stress, which we may occasionally place upon 
another syllable, besides that which has the principal ac- 
cent; in order, to ])ronoiince every part of the word 
more distinctly-, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, Com- 
plaisant, caravan,” and “ violin,” have frequently an ac- 
cent on the first as well as on the last syllable, though « 
somewhat less forcible one. ^'he same may be observed 
of “ Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,*’ &c. But 
it must be observed, that though an accent is allowed on 
the first syllable of tliese words, it is by no means neces- 
sary; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
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that on the last syllable, without the least deviation from 
propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence i so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
has always the greatest occasion to observ^e ; and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. But as. harmony 
of termination frequently attracts the acccMJL from the root 
to the branches of word.s, so the first and most natural 
law of accentuation seems to operate le.^s in fixing the 
stress than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, in- 
deed, with perfect tniiformity, leave the principal part 
of the word in quiet pos.^cssiori of what seems its lawful 
property ; but Latin and Groek terminations, of whicli 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their 
original accent, and subject almost every word they be- 
stow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated, in a great mea- 
sure, by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the ac- 
cent is generally on the root; in words from the learned 
languages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to 
these we add the*, different accent we lay on some words, 
to distinguish them from others^ we seem to have the three 
great principles of accentuation ; namely, the radical^ the 
itj winationaly and ihc^dUtincthc* The radical as, “ L6ve, 
lovely, loveliness;” the terminational : as, Harmony, 
barnujiiious the distinctive : as, Convert, to con- 
vert.” 


ACCENT ON PISSyX-LABI.ES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of eni- 
ph.isis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two suc- 
syllables ' as, Df-rect, s^me-tlmes but 

Y 2 
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tlicse words are pronounced alone, they have never more 
than one accent. The word a-men,** is the only word 
which is pronounced with two accents when atone. 

Of dissyll-ihlcs, rornu'd by affixing a termination, the 
former syllabic is coinnionly accented : as, Childish, 
kinguoni, actcst, aeteil, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, 
foremost, zealous, fLihlC^'i, meekly, artist.** 

thssy llables, formed by prefixing a syllable to the ra- 
dical word, have commonly the accent on the latter: as, 
“■ To beseem, to bestow, to return.” 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb lias commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun, 
on the former syllable : as, To cement, a cement ; to 
conti '^ict, a contract ; to presage,, a presage.” 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
on the latter syllable: as, ‘‘ Delight, perfume.** Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must havfe 
preceded the verbs, often transmit their accofit to the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun water,” 
must liave preceded the verb “ to water,” as the verb to 
correspond,” must have preceded the noun correspond- 
f-nt:” and “ to pur^ue’* claims piiority to pursuit,** So 
that wc may conclude, wlicrcver verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
only where a superior law of accent tak.es place. 

All dissyllables ending iii,y, oury ICy is/i, cky ieVy agCy 
eUy : as. Cranny, labour, willow, wallow' (except 
allow, avow, endow, btdow, bestow;) battle, banish, 
ckbibric, batter, courage, lasteu, quiet ;’* accent the former 
sj liable. 

Dissyllable nouns in rr, as, Canker, butter,** have the 
accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, “ Comprise, escape;** or having a diphthong in the 
last syllable ; as, ‘‘ Aj^pcase, reveal or ending in two 
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coasonants; as, Attend;” have the accents on the latter 
syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
labic, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable : 
as, “ Applause;” except some words in avi : as. Villain, 
curtain, mountain.” 

Dissyllables tljat have two vo>vels, which are separated 
an the pronunciation, have always the accent on ilie lirst 
syllable: as, Lion, riot, quiet, liar, ruin;” except 
create.” 


ACCENT ON TUISYLLABTES. 

Trisyllables formed by adviiiig a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllabic, retain the accent of the radical word : as. 

Loveliness, tenderness, coiucmner, wagoner, physical, 
bespatter, commenting, commending, assurance.” 

Trisyllables ending in oiis^ aly loii : as, Arduous, capi- 
tal, mention,” accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in and accent the first 

f-yllable: as, “ Countenance, continence, armaiiient, im- 
minent, filegant, propagate unless they arc derived from 
words having the accent on the last : as, ^‘Connivance, 
acquaintance and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
before two consonants ; as, “ Promulgate.” 

Trisyllables ending in 2/^ Entity, specify, liberty, 

victory, subsidy,” commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in or accent the fiist syllable: as. 

Legible, theatre;*” except “Disciple,” and some words 
^vhich have a preposition : as, “ Example, indenture.” 

Trisyllables ciuling in 'tide, commonly accent the first 
?^ylhiblc : as. Plenitude, lulbitude, rectitude.” 

Trisyllables ending in aior^ have the accent on the 
middle syllable : as, “ Spectator, creator,” &c. ; except 
“ orator, senator, barrator, legator.” 

Y 





'i'l isyllablcs wTiieh hav'^e in the middle s^dlable a diph*. 
tbonj^, as, ‘‘ Kni:eavour;” or a vo\v»-' before two conso- 
nants; as, Domestic;’* accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, ** Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to along syllable: as, Immature, overchargf'.’* 


ACCENT ON POL.YSVEl.ABEES\ 

Poly’ syllables, or w’ords of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from whicti they' 
are derived: as, Arrogating, continency’^, incontinently’, 
commendable, commUiiicableness.” 

Words ending in atov have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one: as, “ Emend «Uor, 
gladiiitor, equivocator, prevaricator.’* 

Words ending iu ie commonly’ have the accent on the 
first syllable* as Amicable, despicable:’* unless the 
second syllabic has a vowel before two consonants: as, 

Combuslibk*, condctnnable.” 

Words ending in ous, and (y, have the ir accent on 
the antepenultimate, oi bisi syllable but two: as, Salva- 
tion, victorious, activity.” 

Words which end in z’o, and cal^ have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, Cy clopailia, ]>unctilio, dcspotical."' 

^I'hc rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible, but prc-po.'^t'd as m.cful. Almost iivcvy 
rule ot e\ cry Janguage has its exceptions ; and. in KngliNh. 
as ^iti ot'icr tongues, much must be learned by exaiiipi ^ 
and authority'. 

It may be furtljor observed, that though the sj liable, on 
which the principal .accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
y‘'''t we may, and do, frequently make the secondary priii- 
crpal, and the principal sccondaiy : thus, “ Caravan, con- 
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plaisaat, violin, repartee, referree, privateer, donjincer,’” 
may all have the greater stress on the first, aud the less on 
the last syllable, without any violent oHenee to the ear : 
Bay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of tliese words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or 
discordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllable 
of these words, would entirely derange them, and produce 
a great harshness and dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied to demonstration, lamentation, provo- 
cation, navigator, propagator, alligator,” and every similar 
word in the language. 


SECTION 2. 

Of Quantity^ 

TfiE quantity of a syllable, is that time which is 
occupied in pronouncing it. It is considered as 
LONG or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is 
on the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly 
joined in pronuiiciation with the following letters : 
as, “ Fall, hide, niddd, house, feature.’* 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the 
consonant ; which occasions the vowel to be quickly 
joined to tlie succeeding letter: as, Ant, bonnet, 
hunger.” 

A long syllable generally requires double the 
time of a short one in pronouncing it : thus, 

Xlllte” and Note” should be pronounced as 
slowly again as Mat” and Not.” 


Y 4 
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Ux-ACCENxr.n syllables are g^eperallj short: as, Ad- 
mire, boldness, sinner.’* But to this rule there arc 
nicinv exceptions: as, Also, exile, gangrene, tJaipTre, 
forctHste,” 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is 
often more or less short, as it cads with a single con- 
tonaiit, or with more than one: as, S,ad)y, robber; 
persist, matchless.” 

When the accent is on a semi-rowel, the time of the 
syllable iiiav be. protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowc! : Cur\ can', iulfir:” but when the accent falls 

on mute, the f.y liable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner: as, Bdbble, captain, totter.” 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
considered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of* the (Llidbr^mt sounds of the letters; and therefore, we 
shall only add a few general rules on the subject, and 
some obicr\ations vcspe.ting the various degrees of 
length in the time of the vowels, 

Jst, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
Icrmi nations /r/, /V>, and ton, preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long ; as, Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion except the vowel i, which iu that 
r/it nation IS siiort : as, JMihtia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition.” The only exceptions to tliis rule seem to be, 

Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.” 

2d, All vowels that imnicdiatrlv precede the termina- 
tions, i/ty, and c/y, are pronounced long ; as, Deity, 
piety, spontaneity.” But if one consonant precedes these 
terminatioiu:, every preceding accented vowel is short; 
except ?/, and the a in ^‘ scarcity,” and rarity as, 

Polurity, severity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunity,” 
Fv.-n 71 before two consonants contracts itself: as, ** Cur*» 
b \ , taciiurnity,” Ike. 
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3J, Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
minations tc and icaly preceded by a single consonant, are 
pmuoimced short; thus, “ Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har- 
monic,” h^ve the vowel short; while, “ Tunic, runic, 
cubic,” have the accented vowel loner: and Fanatical, 
poetical, levitical, canonical,'*’ have the vowel short; but 
“ Cubical, musical,” &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
short. 

toquy : as, obloquy. 
strophe : as, apostrophe. 
meter z a«?, barometer 
gonal: as, diagonal. 
vorous: as, carnivorous. 

J'eroKs : as, somniferous. 

Jfiious: as, superfluous. 

Jiuent: as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time ill utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent; it is absolutely necessary fijr every person, 
w'ho would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be 
master of that point. 

In this work, and in the author’s Spelling-book, the, 
vowels e and c, iu the first syllable of such words as, 
bc'hfivc, prejudge, domain, propose ; and in tlie sccorul 
syllable of subh as, pulley, turkey, borrow, folloiv ; are- 
considered as long vowels. The second syllables in such 
words as, baby, spicy, hol 3 % fur\', are also considered as 
long syllables. T'his arrangement is fouiidud on the 
general practice of good speakers; and is supported 
the authority of tlie judicious M'alker, author of The 
Critical Pronouncing Dic^ionar^' who has uniformly, 
throughout his celebrated work, assigned to the vowels 
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parous: as, oviparous. 
cracy: as, aristocracy. 
fi^ony : as, cosmogony. 
p/iOfty: as, symphony. 
no7/iy: as, astronomy. 
tomij : as, anatomy. 
pathy: as, antipathy. 
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r and o a long sound, in the syllables just mentioned, and 
ill ail otliers of a similar nature. It might reasonably 
liavjp been supposed, that the very general approbation, 
which this performance of Walker has received from the 
public, would have settled the pronunciation of the 
vowels and syllables in question* But there are some 
ciitical writers, who dispute the propriety of his arrange- 
ment ; and assert, that the vowels e and «>, in thp con- 
atruction mentioned, are short vpwels, and that the syl- 
lables which contain them, are, consequentlj", short sylla- 
bles. These writers seem to tlpiik, that all long syllables 
are equally long; that there are no degrees in the length 
of tliem. In this supposition, they are, however, evi- 
dently mistaken. It will doubtless be admitted, that the 
second syllable of the word degree^ is longer than the 
second of the word coffee ; and that the latter syllables 
of both these words, are long. In the words ^cui'ccrote^, 
xv/icreforc, both the syllables are unquestionably long, 
but not qf equal length. We presume therefore, that the 
syllables under consideration, may also be properly styled 
long syllables, though their length is not equal to that of 
some others; or, at least, that there can be qo objection 
to a syllable’s being loiig^ on the ground of its not being 
so long, or so much protracted, as some other long 
syllables are. 

Will the opponents of the positions for which we con- 
tend, assert, that the syllables referred to, in bchav’c, 
domain, pulley, borrow, holy, furj^, &c. are short syl- 
lables ? If they are such, the words must be pronounced, 
beh avc, dom ain, pul leh, bor roh, ho lih, fu rili, &c. 
There arc no other sounds to denote e aiid o short. But 
it is manifest that e and o short, cannot be the true sounds 
of the vowels in these words; and that, therefore, they 
must hare the less protracted sounds of e and o long. — 
It will not, however, follow, '^(as the critics insist,) that, 
•n our principles, the words should be pronounced, bee- 
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liave, do-o«liiain, pul<-1ee» ho-Iee, fa-ree, &c. protracting^ 
or d?av hog out the syllable, to a considerable extent. 
To »* . > oijid be to accent both the syllables. If the 

acc» ir r. fairly pvf^served on the proper syllabic, this 
drav liii„ sr>uii(l will never be beard : the sounds of c and o 
JoL*:', :7 :iiejr hie degrees, will be pre'=crvcd, and clearly 
d.L'ii'?i'i.i bed lu die words 7net/iinksy methoiight^ who 
would pionouoce tne fi»^st uy liable, yneeV And wlio would 
asso rt, mat is, ought to be pronounced short, likec in UiCt? 
i^ui we have, perhaps, dwelt too long ou this subject; and 
ba^^owed too much attention, in conti overting a point, 
win * appears to be so lilth- capable of defence ; and 
against t\hicei the autiioritj^ of Walker, aud public opi.> 
pion, are so express and decisive. 


Section 3. 

Of Emphasis* 

Bv emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of voice, by which we distinguish some word or 
words on w hich we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how tliey affect the rest of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes the emphatic words must be 
distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well 
as by a greater stress. 

On the fight management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and life- 
less, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. 

To give a common instance : such a simple question as 
this, Do you ride to tow ri to-day is capable of no 
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fewer than four different acceptations^ according as the 
emphasis is di (Terentiy placed on the words. 

If it be pronounced thus: Do^oz^ ride to town to- 

day r” the answer may naturally be, No, we send a 
servant in our stead.” 

If thus : J.)o 3’'ou ride to town to-day answer, “ No, 
we intend to walk.” 

jDo 3’ou ride to town to-day ?” No, we ride into 
the country.” 

‘‘ Do you ride to town to-day T"* No, but we shall 
to-*morrow. 

In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole force 
and beauty of an expression often depend on the emphatic 
M’ord ; and we may present to the hearers quite diilerent 
views of the same sentiment, by’ placing the emphasis 
di^^crentl^^ In the following words of our Saviour, ob- 
serve in wliat diflercut lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the \rords are pronounced. 

Judas, betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss?” 

Betray est thou,” makes the reproach turn on the in- 
i’iiniy of treachery. “ Belrayest thoii^'* makes it rest upon 
Judas’s connexion with his master. “ Betrayest thou the 
^on of man rests it upon our Saviour’s personal character 
:md eminence. Betrays est thou the son of man with a 
kissV^ turns it upon his prostituting the signal of peace 
and friendship, to the purpose of destruction. 

'I'lie emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion: as, “ Who said so?” “ When will he come?” “ What 
shall I do^ Whither shall I go?” Why dost thou 
weep?” And wlien two words are set in contrast, or in 
iipposition to one another, they are both emphatic : as. 

He is the tyrant y not the^/^/^/zc?', of his people;” Tlis 
subjects /ca?’ him, but they do not love him.” 

Sonicj sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every^^ W’ord is CMiiphatical : as, Ye hills and dales, 
ye rivers, woods, and plains or, as that emphatic expos- 
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tulaiion in the prophecy of Ezekiel, ** Why will ye diet" 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
on which ever word we lay the emphasis, w'hetber on 
the first, secoitd, third, or fourth, it strikes out a diflTer- 
ent sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostu- 
lation. 

Emphasis often falls not onlv on single words, iu differ- 
ent" parts of the same sentence, but it is frequently re- 
quired to be continued, with a little variation, on two, 
and sometimes more words together. Tlie following sen- 
tences exemplify both the parts of this jjosition : If yoa 

seek to make one rich^ study not fo increase his sturcs^hv^t 
to diminish his desiresj^ “ The Mexican figures, or pic- 
ture writing, represent thmgs not words: the}'^ exhibit 
images to the eye, not ideas to the tinder st midi 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more drsiinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their ori- 
ginal syllables: were there no emphasis, sentences w^ouUl 
be resol vt;d into their original words ; and, in this 
the hearer would be under the painful necc•^sity, lirst, uf 
making out the words, and afterwar<l», their ineanii^. 

Emphasis has been variously divided by ditferent writers. 
We shall present the student with a view of some of ihe-e 
arrangements; from \vhich lie will probably derive clearer 
and more comprehensive ideas of ihc subject. 

Emphasis is said, by some of them, to consist of two 
kinds, the simple, and the coinplirx emphasis. Simple, 
when it scfves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition ; couipU‘X, when, besides the meaning, it 
marks also some aiTectioii or emotion oi the mind; <;r 
gives a meaning to words, which they would not have m 
tlieir usual acceptation. In the former ca- e, emphasis is 
scarcely mure than a stronge.r accent, w ith liitlc or no 
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chaftis^e of tone ; when it is complex, besides force, there 
is always supcradded a manifest change of tdne. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : 

And Nathan said to David, “ Thou art the man.’' 
Tlu* enipTiasis on ihov^ serves only to point out the mean* 
ing of the speaker, liut in the sentence wh’ch follows, 
'we ])crccive an emotion of tlie speaker supe^added to the 
simple meaning; ^V'hy will ye die?’’ 

Kmphusis has been further distin juislicd, into the weaker 
and the stronger emphasis. In tlic sentence, Exercise 
and temperance strejigthcn the cop.'.'ituiion we perceive 
more force on the word strcngthcyiy than on any other; 
tliongh it is not equal to the stress which we T^pp lo the 
\voi\l i nd iff event y in the following sentence : Exercise 

and tcmpcrancci strongtlien even an indiff event constitu. 
rion.” It is also proper to remark, that the words excr^ 
ciscy iempevancey constitution , in the last example but one, 
are pronounced with greater force, than the particles and 
ixwiX the ; and yet those words cannot properly be called 
ciiipliatical ; for the stress that is laid on them, is no 
more than sufbeient to convey distinctly the meaning of 
each word. — Erom these observations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, uaiiiely , the articles, conjunctions, 
prepositions, ^e. are, in general, obscurely and feebly 
expressed ; iliat the substantives, verbs, and more signi- 
licant words, are firmly and disiiiictly pronounced ; and 
that the emphatical woixK, those which mark the mean- 
ing of a phrase, a c pronouiu ed w'ith peculiar stress and 
cnerg}', though varied according to the degree of their 
iaiportanc’'. 

Einplr.isis has also been ilivided into the SUPERJOR and 
the iM i:hk)R emphasis. Tlic superior emphasis detc’r_ 
mines ilie meaning of a sciiience, wi’li reference to souic- 
thing said before, jnesupposed by the autiior as gcritn^ai 
knowledge, or rctnoves an ambiguity, Avhere a passage 
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may have more senses than one. The inferior emphasis 
‘ enforces y graces^ and enlhe}iSy but does not the mean- 
ing of any passage. The words to which this latter em- 
phasis is given, are, in general, such as seem the most 
important in the sentence, or, on other accounts, to merit 
this distirictiooi The following passage will serve to ex- 
emplify the superior emphasis. 

« 

Of mail’s first disobedience^ and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
** Brought deatii into the world, and all our wo,^' &c. 

Sing heavenly Muse V* 

Stk^^osing that originally other beings besides men, had 
disobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the 
circumstance were well known to us, there would fall an 
emphasis upon the word rnan^s in the first line^ and hence 
it would be read thus : 

Of marCs first disobedience, and the f«*uil,*^ &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had 
transgressed in a peculiar manner more than once, the 
emphasis would fall ox\ first ; and the line be read. 

Of man’s first disobedience,” &c. 

Again, admitting death (as was really the case) to have 
been an unheard-of and dreadful punishment, brought 
upon man in consequence of his transgression \ on that 
supposition tdie third line would be read, 

"Brought death into the world,” &c. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there 
was such an evil as death in other regions, though the 
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place they inliabited had been free from it till their tran^ 
gression^ the line would run thus : 

•'Brought death into tlsc worJd,^* &c. 

The following examples illustrate the nature «nd use of 
tlie inferior emphasis: 

“ Many persons mistake the lovCy for the of 

virtue.” 

‘‘ Shall I reward his services with falsehood? Shall 1 for- 
get him who cannot forget we?” 

If Ills principles are falsCy no apology from himself c,zxi 
make them right: if founded in truth y no censure from' 
ethers can make them wrongJ''^ 

‘'Though dicp, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rdge; without o^enfiowing, Jull** 

** A friend exaggerates a matf s virtues ; an enemj/^ his 
crmiesy 

The xeise Tridn is happy, when he gains his oxvn appro- 
bation ; the fooly when he gains that of othei'si''* 

Tlie superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must 
be determined entirely by the sense of the passage, and 
always made alike: but as to the inferior emphasis, taste 
alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper 
opportunities of learning to read, in the best manner it is 
now taught, very few could be selected, w^ho, in a given 
instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as 
to place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely 
any degree of it: and others do not scruple to carry it 
far beyond any thing to he found in common discourse j 
and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling 
in themselves, that it is evidently done w'ith no other 
view, than to give greater variety to the modular 
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tion*. Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
are certainly proper boundaries, within which this em- 
phasis must be restrained, in order to make it meet the 
approbation of sound judgment and correct taste. It will 
doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to 
the greater or less degree of importance of the words upon 
which it operates ; and there may be very properly some 
variety in the use of it ; but its application is not arbitrary, 
depending on the caprice of readers. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. *1 ’hough the quantity of our syllables ia 
fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, 
when these words are ranged in sentences ; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the 
importance of the words w'ith regard to meaning : and as 
it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphahis must be the regulator of the quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

l*lt*risM thoii shall hear — and learn the secret power, &c. 
PleasM thou shall hear— and thou alone shall hear — 

PleasM thou slialt hear — in spite of them sha.lt hoar— • 

Plt-as’d tliou shill t hear— though not behold the fair — 

la the first of these instances, the words pleased and 
being equally eniphatical, are both long; whilst the 
two intermediate words, thoii and shalty being rapidly 
passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a short 
quantuy. 


By modulation is inraitt that plrivsing variety of voice, '^hicii is per-*- 
vt i\ed in uttering a sentence , and whieb, in its nature, is perfectly distinct 
fiom emphasis, and the tones of emotion ami passion. The young rcadelt 
should be careful to render his modulation correct and easy ; and, for 
this purpose, should form it upon the model of the most judicious and 
cur.ite speakers. 

T'olnmf T. 
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III the second instance^ the word thou by being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, ii is not only restored to its natural long quan- 
tity, but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of 
length, than when pionounced in its separate state. Xhis 
greater degree of length, is com lensated by the diminu- 
tiiiii of qii intit^’ in the picas' d and hear, which are 

sounded shorter than in tlie preceding instance. The 
word shdlt still continues short. Here we may also ob- 
sci v'e, that though thouis long in the first part of the verse, 
it becomes short when repeated in the second, on account 
of the more forcible emphasis belonging to the word alone, 
which follows it. 

In the third instance, the word shall having the em- 
phasis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impos- 
sible to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a 
pure mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, tlie ad- 
ditional q iantity is to be made out by a rest of ihe voice, 
proportioned to the importance of the word. In this in- 
stance, we may aho observe, that the word shall y rc- 
jieated in the second part of the line, is reduced again to 
a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hear placed in opposi- 
tion to the word behold, in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the chief empliasis, and a propor- 
tionate length. The words thou and shall, are again re- 
duced to short quantities; and the word pleas'd lends 
some of the time which it possessed, to the more import- 
ant word hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — 
To observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, 
is doubtless vei y difficult; but by insiruciion, attention,, 
and practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Fmphasis changes, not only the ipi.^nt'»ty of worda and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the scat of the ac- 
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cent. This is demonstrable frorh the following examples: 
“ He shall increase, but I shall cf^?ciease.” There is a 
difference between giving and yorgiving.” In this spe- 

cies of composition, pZaiisibility is much more essential 
than. /probability.” In these examples, the emphasis re- 
quires the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it 
does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike 
the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner; namely, that of multiplying 
eaiphatical words too much. It is onijr by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any 
w^eight. If they recur too pften ; if a speaker or l eader 
attempts to render every thing which he expresses of 
high importance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we 
hoon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
sentence with cmphatical words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book w^ith Italic characters, which, as to the 
effect, is just ;fae same as to use no such distinctions 
at all. 
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Section 4>. 

Of Pauses. 

Pausf.s or rests, in speaking and reading, are 
a total cessation of the voice during a percepti- 
ble, and, ill many cases, a measurable space of 
time* 

pATT.-r.s are equally necessary to the speaker, and llic 
liearer To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests^ relieve the organs of 
speecn, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
actice : to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
from the fatigue, wtiicb it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may 
have sudicient time to mark the distinction of sentences, 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pauses; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the stnise- An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer’s ' attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is 
said, we usher it in w'ith a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are 
subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution just 
now given, of not repealing them too frequently. For as 
they excite uncommon attention, and of course raise ex- 
pectation, if the importance of the matter is not fully 
answerable to such expectation, they occasion disappoint- 
ment and disgust. 

But tbe most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
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to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all readint^, 
and public speaking, the management of the breath rc- 
qu ivs a good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide 
words from one another, which have so intimate *a con- 
nexion, tliat they ought to be pronounced with the same 
breath, and without the least se^ aration. Many sentences 
are iniserabiy mangled, and the force of the emphasis 
totally lost, by the divisions being made in the wrong 
place. 'I'o iivoid this, every one, whde he is speaking 
or reading, stiould be very careful to provide a fiiU supply 
of breath for what he is to utter. It is a gre. t n:i -i. ke 
to iintgine, that the breath must be drawn only i he 
end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. 1. ii*av 
easily be gathered at the intervals ol’ the periot,!, w .eii 
the voice is only suspendt*d for a moment ; an ’, by this 
mandgement, one may alwa> s have a siiffictef.t stock 
for carrying on the longest sentence, without iuipr^^por 
interruptions. 

Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial man- 
ner wl.i<!h vva acquire, from reading books accor h? g to the 
common piinciuaiioii. It will by no means bt* s jffic.ent to 
altf'nd to the jjoints used in piinting; for ihe'.e i.re far 
from mat king all the pauses which <>nght to be ii*..de in 
speaking. A inech<inical attention to ih se revting^.^jaccs, 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a 'similar tone at every stop, anJ a unifortii 
cadence at every period. I'he primarv use of points is, to 
a-sist the reader in discern. ng the gram iiatical construc- 
tion ; and it is oiiU^ as a secondary object, that they rega- 
iiite his pronunciation. 

'^J\> render pausespleasing and expressive, they must not 
onl^ be made in the right place, but also accompanied 

^ 3 
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with a proper tone of voice, by which the rature of these 
pauses is intimated ; nauch more than by the length of 
them, which Cc'in seldom be e:aactly measured. Sometimes 
it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice tJiat is 
proper; sometimes a degree of cadence in the voice is re- 
quired : and sometimes that peculiar tone and catlencc 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
cases, are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, wlieu engaged 
in real and tamest discourse with others. 

It is a gtuieral rule, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the voice 
takes the closing, rather than the suspending pause ; and 
otliers, in which the sentence finishes by the pause of sus- 
pension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or cadcncey with which many readers iiiii- 
forniJy finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in- 
flections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be 
diversified, according to the general nature of the dis- 
course, and the particular construction and meaning of the 
sentence. In plain narrative, and es|icc:ially in argu- 
mentation, a small attention to the manner in which we 
relate a fact, or maintain an argument, in conversation, 
will show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the 
voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some 
sentences are so constructed, that the last words require 
a stronger emphasis than any of the preceding; Mhile 
others admit of b<‘irig closed with a soft and gentle sound. 
Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, suf- 
£cipnt to show ihttt the senseis finished, ivill be proper. 
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•And Ln pathetic pieces, especially tiiose of the plaintive, 
tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often 
require a still greater cadence of the voice. The best 
metlirid of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequently to 
read select scntenceSy in which the st3*le is pointed, and in 
which antitheses are frequently introduced ; and argu- 
mcniative pieces, or such as abound with interrogativ’^es, or 
earnest exclamation. 


Section 5. 

Q/* TotU's, 

Tones arc different both from emphasis and 
pauses ; consisting in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we emi>loy, 
in tlie expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, with a 
degree of lonc or inflection of the voice*, but lanes, pccu- 
iiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some* 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity’ of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicaiing its ideas, is in a 
continual state of activitj^, emotion, or agitatjon, from the 
ddferent effects which tho«-e ideas pioiuce in t'*e speaker. 
Now the end of such coiiiinunication bcin;y, not Ujcrely to 
Ja^* open the ideas, but also the dilTercnt fetdings w'l icb 
they excite in him who utters them, there must be otUer 
signs than Words, to manifest those feelings ; as words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manner, can represent a siiiu- 

lai* state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emo- 
tion. As the coiiiniunication of these mternal feelings, 
was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, 
than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our be- 

Z St 
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ing did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself 
upon our nature, in the same manner as he has done with 
regard to the rest of the animal world ; ail of which ex- 
presstheir various feelings, by various tones. Ours indeed, 
from the superior rank that wa hold, are in a high degree 
more comprehensive*; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertfion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which 
has not its peculiar tone, or not'e of the voice, by which it 
is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to tlie 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathau, may serve as an example of what has 
been said oii this subject. “ The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen! Tell it 
not in Gath ; publish it nor in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the daughters 
of tho uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings : for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
away; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil !** The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentatibn ; therefore the note is» low. I'he 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other sentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic addres# to the mountains where his 
friends were slain, must be expressed in a note quite dif- 
ferent from the two former; not so low as the first, nor 
so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plain- 
tive tbne*. 


^ Rcrrics. 
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T'his correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author'^s senti* 
iiieiits, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a provin- 
cial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, 
pauses, and topes, when they utter their senriments in 
earnest discourse: and the reason that they have not the 
same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, 
may be traced to the very defective and erroneous method, 
in which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the vari- 
ous, natural, expressive tones of speech, arc suppressed, 
and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substi- 
tuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary ia 
tliis point, as it is in other things. For when ft^ading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly improper, as well as give ofFe^pce t<J 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy 
jpnd modesty, which, on all occasions, are indispensable. 
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OF VERSIFICA*riOX* 

AS there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it i^eems necessary to give the student 
some idea of that part of gmmmar, which explains the 
principles of versiBcation ; that, in reading poetry, he may 
be the better able to judge i>f its correctness, and relish 
its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature 
and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be 
highly inurejting and instructive. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to 
certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse, to the last sound or syllable of 
i^nother. 

Feet and pauses arc the constituent parts of verse. We shaH 
consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FEET* 

A'certain number of byllables connected, form a foot^ 
They are called feety because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a 
measured pace; and it is necessary that the syllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in some 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This dis- 
tinction was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing 
their syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their 
quaiTtity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding 
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them; ilic long being to the shorty as two to one; and 
the long S3?llablcs, being thus the more important, marked 
the movement. In English, syllables are divided into 
accented and unaccented ; and the accented syllables 
being as strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by 
the peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally 
capable of marking the movement, and pointing out the 
regular paces of the voice, as the long syllables were by 
their quantity, a.iiiong the Romans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, 
in this respect, wc have all that the ancients had, and 
something wliich they had not. We have in fact du-^ 
plicates of each foot, yet with such a ditfcrencc, as to fit 
them for difi'erent purposes, lo be applied at oyr pleasure. 

Every fool has, Irom nature, powers peculiar to itself i 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of 
these powers, Uiat the pleasure and effect of numbers 
chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; aiul are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables, and four of tbr<^e, as follows ; 

I^ISSYLLABJLE, TKISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee”'-' A Dactyl”^-''^ 

All Iambus'-'” An Aiaj^hihrachw—o 

A Spondee””" An Anapiest^'-'— 

A Pyrrhic'-''-' A Tribrach'-''-'^ 

A Trochee lias the first syllabic accented, and the last 
unaccented : as, ‘‘ Iiriteiul, pettish.’* 

An Liiiibus has the fir«t syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, Beirfiy, consist.” 

A Spondee lias both th^ W'oids or fiydlables accented - 
as, “ The pale moOu.” 
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A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented ; 
as, ** On the tall tree,** 

A Dactj’l has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, “ Labourer, p6ssible.** 

An Amphibrach has the first- and last syllables unac^ 
cented: and the middle one accented: a-i, l>ellghtlul, 
domesuc,’* 

An AiiapaDst has the two first syllahlcs unaccented, and 
the last accented: as, Contravene, ac(]ui($sce.’* 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, Nu- 
merable, conquerable.’* 

Some of these feet may he denominated principal feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly,' formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
AnapsDst. The others may be termed secondary feet ; be- 
cause their chief use is diversify the numbers, and to 
improve the verse, 

\Vc shall first explain the nature of th^ principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several specie*:, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which tliey 
are composed. 

J. The shortest form of the English lambic consists of 
'an Iambus, with an additional short syllable: as. 
Disdaining, 

Complaining. 

Consenting, 

Repenting- 

W'e have no poem of this measure, but it may be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides 
with the Amphibrach. 
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12. The second form our Iambic, is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines. It con* 
sists of two Iambuses. 

What place is here ? 

What scenes appear ? 

To me the rose 
No longer glows. 

It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short 
syllable ; as. 

Upon a mountain 
Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In places far iSr near. 

Or famous or obscure. 

Where whol< 4 aome is the air. 

Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable: as. 

Our hearts no longer langviish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And may at last my weary age. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English lambic, consists of jive 
Iambuses. 

IIow lov^d, how valuM once, avails thee not, 

7'’o whom related, or hy whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

B? wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer; 

Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 

Thus on. till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
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This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of £ive Iambuses ; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &.c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as well as by the 
different position of tiieir pauses. 

6. The sufth form of our lambic, is commonly called the 
AlexandTinc aicasurc. It consists of six Iambuses. 

E6r thou art but of dust ; be humble and be wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Th5 seas shall waste, the skies In smoke decay, 

]^cks fall to dust, and mountains melt away; 

Bui fixM his w^orcl, his saving powh* remains; 

37*y realm for ci'cr lasts, thif oivn 3Icssiah rc?_^ 7 is, 

7, The seventh and last form of our lambic measure, is 
made up of seven Iambuses. 

The Lord descended from above, and bowM the heavens iugh. 

This was anciently written in one line; but it is now 
broken into two; the first containing four feet, and the 
second three: 

When all Ihy niurcics, O my God ! 

]\ry rising soul surveys. 

Transported with the view’, I^iri lost 
la wonder, love, and praise. 


In all these measures, the accents arc to he placed on even 
syllables; and every line consiilercd by itself, is, in general, 
more melodious, as this rule is more slricily observed. 
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TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds% 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, consists 
of one Trochee and a long syllable. 

TuuiuLt ceasr. 

Sink to peace. 

This measure is defective in dignit 3 ", and can seldom bd 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second Enp'iMi fo m of the Trochaic consists of 
f7c^o feetj and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely' used for 
anj" very serious purpose. 

On the mouiitain 
XSy a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi* 
tional long syllable : as. 

In tlic days of old 
Fable.i plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees: as. 

When our hearto^ire mourning: 

or of three trochees, with an additional long sellable: es. 

Restless mortals loll fur noi’.ght ; 

Bliss in vain from earth is ^ »ugl)t; 

Rliss^ a native of the ^ky, 

%]\ever wanders. Tvlortals^ 

There you cannot seek in vain j 
For to seek her is to train. 


4. The fourth Trocliaic species consists of Jour tro- 
chees : as. 


Round iis rSars the tempest Icjudfrf. 
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This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : < 

IdlS after dinner Tn his chair. 

Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. 
It is composed oi five trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in chariots. 

All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
six trochees : as^ 

On il mountain, stretch’d beneath a hoary wTllow, 

Lay a shepherd swain, and view’d the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd .syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very* uncommon, we 
shall give only’' one example of one species of it : 

From the low pleasures of this fallen nature. 

Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAPiESTlC verses aie divided into several species. 

1. The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single ai^a- 
pa;st: as, 

Rut in vain. 

They complain. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
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make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest 
form of our genuine Anapjcstic verse, is made up of 
Anpsests; as, 

liut his courage 'gun fail. 

For no arts could avail. 

Tliis form admits of an additional short syllable, 

Tiicii lus Courage 'gun fail him. 

For no arts could avail him. 

ii. The second species consists of three Anapaests. 

0 y<-‘ vvoods, spread your branches upuce ; 

To your dccjicst recesses 1 llv* ; 

1 would iiidc with the beasts of the chase; 

1 would vanish from every eye. 

This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapiestic, consists of 
Jour Anaparsts. 

^l^y f govern iny passions with ab.s6lute sway; 

And grow wiser and belter as life wears away. 

Tins measure will admit of a short syllabic at the end: as. 

On the warm cheek of ydulh, smiles and roses uie blending. 

Fhe preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
fict, in their more simple forms. They are capable of 
iininerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet with 
each other; and by the admission of the secondary feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
^'owels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan^ 

Vijlume I. A a 
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lity. That the student may clearly perceive this dil^er-. 
cncc, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O’er heaps 61 ' ruins stalk’d the stately hiiul. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllabic. In the lollovviug line, wc shall find the 
same lambic movement, but formed by accent on conso- 
nants, except the last syllable. 

Then rustling, crackling, crashing ih under down. 

Here the time of tiie short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short yiausc, at the end of each word to 
which they belong. 

'Wc now proceed to show the manner in whicli poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Tvlunniirir.g, and with him fled the shades of night. 

I h(^ first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest arc lambics. 

C/er many a fiozcn, many a fiery Alp. 

This line contains three Amphlbrachs mixed with Iambic' . 

Innunicrriblc hcTorc th’ Almighty’s throne. 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 


^'fce the bold \outh stiaiii up the thrcatViing steep. 

In tills line, the first foot is a Trochee; the second a 
genuine iJponuee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by 
accent. 
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In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic^ the 
second a Sp^idec. 

That on weuk wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
m ly see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 
For wc are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
poetic feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as before 
observed, duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, 
though ddlering in measure and which make diiferent 
impressions on the ear; an opulence peculiar to our lan- 
•jj.imge, and wliieh may be the source of a boundless 
tv. 


OJ- POrilCAL 

T iTi.RK arc two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for melody, perfectly di.^tinct from each other. Xhe 
lormer may be called sentential^ the latter, harmonic 
pauses. 

'The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
iiV the name of stops, and wliich have names given them ; 
ii' the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

'The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 
p'mr-;e, and the ca sur'al pause. These sometimes coincide 
v'ith tlie sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
^t,.tc, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

Tlic final pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the v'crst*,' and marks the measure : the ccesural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 


^ Movement and measure are tlms dir.tinj» uislu d. expresscE 

the progressive order of sounds, whether from stiong to weak, from long to 
short, or vice vetsvu Mtanne signifies the proportion of time^ both in sounds 
and pauses. 


'2 
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The final pause preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause i^elf perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can iicver aiVect tlie seiise. Tliis is not the only advan- 
tage gained to number^, by this final pause or stop of 
suspension. It also preveiiis taat monotony, that same- 
ness of nole at the end of lines, which, however pleasing 
to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate car. For as this 
final pause lias no peculiar note of its own, but always 
trdvcs that which belongs to the preceding w'ord, it 
changes conliriuallj^ vviln the matter, and is as various as 
tljc sense. 

It is the final pause wliich alone, on many occasions, 
marks the diffcia iice between prose; and verse; wdjicli \^ill 
be evident from the foilovviiig aii angeineut of a few poeti- 
cal lines. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fioiit of that for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
woild, and all our wo, with loss of Fden, till one greater 
man restore ih, and regain the blissful seat, sing, heavenly 
muse 1” 

A sti anger to the poem would not easily discover tliat 
this is ver^e; but woiiUl take it for poetical prose. liv 
properly adjusting tlie final pause, we shall restore ilie 
passage to iis true state ot verse. 


C>f man’s first dist bedieiice, and the fruit 
Of that forhicideii tree, whose mortal taste 
Urought death into the world, and all our wo, 
Wuh h )ss of J\den, till one greater man 
Restore us, ami regain the blissful scat, 
liea\<nly muse! 
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These examples sf>o*.v the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in suc'h a manner, as to make every line sensible to 
the ear : for, vvliat' is the use oi nielociv, or for what end. 
lias the j>oc!t coinnosctJ in verse, it, in readinpr his lines, 
we suppress his numbers, by omiitiii:> the final pause; 
and degrade them, by oui pronunciation, into mere 
prose ? 

The Ojcsnra is commonly on tlie fourth, fifth, or sixth 
s^'Ilablc of hcioic verse. 

On tlie fourth syllable, or at the end of the second 
foot : as. 

The silver eef' in shining volumes rollM, 

The yellow carp" in scales bedropp’d with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third 
foot : as. 

Round broken columns" clasping ivy twin’d, 

C)*cr heaps of ruin" stalk’d the sLiUcly hind. 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third 
foot : as. 

Oh say what si ranger cause" yet unexplored. 

Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 

A line may be divided into three portions, by two 
ca;suras: as. 

Outstretch’d he lay" on ihe cold ground" and oft" 

Look’d up to lieav’n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 

A a 
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which diriJe the line into four pauses, T his semi-pause 
njay be called a dcmi^ca^sura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it: 

Clows' while he reads'' but trembles' as he writes. 
Keasoii' the card" but pa“ *' / is the f;ale. 

Itidc\/ ii' the lirecls' ihe stornj. 


OF MELODY, IIAEMONV, F-XPlil SD aN’- 

TJavtnc^ shown the general nature rf feet and pause*:, 
tlie constituent parts of ver^e, .. sUv now point out, 
more particularly, their use and iinporta!ic<'. 

IVIelody, hurmon^’', and expression, arc tlic three great 
ohjects of poetic numbers. By nselody» if? meant, a 
pleasing ciVect produced on the car, from an apt arrange- 
ment of the constituent parts of verse, accoiding to the 
laws of measure*, and movement. By I'aririony, an effect 
produced by an action of the minfl, in comparing the dif- 
ferent members of a verse with each other. Mid perceiving 
a due and beautiful proportion between tlicni. Uy ex- 
pression, such a choice and arrangement of the constitu- 
ent parts of verse, as serve to enforce and jil list rate the 
thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifi- 
cation, both with respect to the feet and ilic pauses. 

ist, ^V'itb regard to mclodj^. 

From the examples which we have given -of verses com- 
posed in all tlie principal feet, it is evident tliat a consi- 
derable portion of melody is found in eacli of them, 
though in tiifferent degrees. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody% 
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That the final and carsiiial pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubled by fieison, who reviews the in- 

f^trinces, viiich \vc have iihcatly given of those pauses* To 
iorni lines of tlie first Rieiody, the casura must be at 
the end of the second, or of the ih rd foot, or in the 
middle of the third. 


3d, respect to iiarmont^* 

Verses compe^-ed of Iambics Ijavc iiidoed a fine har- 
mony ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
^’erses is always in the same places, that is, on every 
second syllable, surdi a nniforinity would disgust the ear 
jn a long succession ; rind therefore sucli changes were 
sought for, as might intioducc the plt'asure of variety, 
witliout prejudice to melody; or which might even con-^ 
tribute to its improvement. Of this nature was the intro- 
duction of the Trochee, to form the lirst foot of an 
heroic v'erse : as, 

ravoCii's lo uonCj lb Till she smiles cxlciuU, 

O ft bhe rejects, hia never i>nce ollend.'s. 

Karh of these lines begins with a Trochee; the remain- 
ing feet are in tlic Jainbic movement. In the following 
line of the same movemeut, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All tlic.se bur notibiis 'iliin, sews unJ deixdcs. 


The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to molodj", is the intermixture ot Pyrrhics 
and Spondees; in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make up for the want oi one in the other ; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of the quantity of the tv\ o feet, ecpial to two lambiva 

A a 4 
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On till* green bunk t8 look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seem’d another t>ky. 

Stood idl’d stood vast infinitude cuiifiu’d. 

The next variety admitted, is that of the Amphibrach* 
Which many a bard had chaunted nian^ a day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet arc Ampliibrachs ; 
and three lambics. 

We have before shown that the emsura improves the 
melody of verse; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by mcan^ 
of tlic caesura, arises from comparing two meiiil crs ot tlie 
same line with each other, divided in the n anner to be 
seen ill the instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty of proportion in the nicrnbeis, according to eacii 
of these divisions, is founded in nature; being as one to 
two— two to three — or three to two. 

"^rhe next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

Srr the bold youth" strain up the threat^iiiwg strep, 

Rush thro' the thickets" down the valh*} s sweep. 

Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of 
the second foot; and in the middle of the third foot, in the 
last line. 

Hang o’er thrir coursers’ heads"' with eager speed. 

And eaitli rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 

. In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third foot 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater nnniber of lines^ and observing the relative pro- 
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^'portion of the couplets lo ciich other^ in point of fiimxlarity 
and diversity : 

Thy forests Wiinl'ior'^ and thy gfreen retreats. 

At once the moiiarchV' and the muae’s seats^, 

Invite iny hiys/' 15e present Sylvan maid^^ 

Unlock your springs'' and open all your ^iiades. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly'. 

When the fierce eat^K" cleaves the li(}uid sky ^ 

Not liall'so swiftly" the fierce eagle mores. 

When through the clouds" he drives the trembling doves. 

In thid M’ay, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the dilfcreni seats of the three caesuras, may be 
tlie source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. Tliis is still increased by the introduc- 
tion of two ca'.snras, and much more by that of semi- 
pauses. The semi-pauses double every where the terms 
of comparison ; give a more distinct view ot the whole 
and the parts ; alVord new proportions of measurement, 
and an ampler scope for diversity and equality, those 
souices of beauty in iiarmoiiy. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze, 

Glows' ill the stars' and blossoms' in the trees; 

I/ives' through all lift" extends' through all extent. 
Spreads' undivided" ojic rates' unspent. 


3d, The last object in versification, regards expres- 
sion. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movcoieiit of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind; 
and the Dactylic or Anapsrstic, the Trochaic, lambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even iu common discourse, according 
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to the tlilT^ rent nature of the senti/nents rxprcs^rcf. "I'o 
Hnj!atc iic.rure, therefore, the poet, in arranging h s woirU 
in the aitihoial com[5ositioii of verse, must take care to 
in«.ke tije moveinerit cor^e^.pond to the sjiilinient, hy the 
pri>prr use of the sevtuai kinds of fivt : and this if. iho fitst 
anri 'uost geneial soiiice of exprt^sii'n in numbers. 

'l i.ai a iuvlicious iiiaujigcment of ilu^ i<'ot and j>anse«, 
may he. pc'cuh.uly oppressive of pariicul.ir o per ions and 
sent imc iits, wdi suflicieTidy appear to the Ui.irner, by a 
few se.c'ct examples under eaeli of the se iicads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an nnconinion succcssi. n of long syllables, 
winch detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

So strctcli’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

*T'hc next example affords instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus^ 

and sheer within 

Inghts on Ins fe<’t : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o’er tht^ fence w ith elise ‘into tlic' fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line, shows Satan in the 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes bim — - 
** I.lghts bn Ill's feet.” 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us sec the wolf — leap o'’cr the fence.” — But as 
the mere act of Ic.jping over the fence, is not tlie only cir-^ 
cumstance to be attended to, but aho the facility with 
which it is done, thi& is strongly’ nirirked, not only by the 
smooth foot which follows — with eai^e ’ — itself very ex- 
pressive, but likewise by a l*yirbie preceding the last 
foot — “ intti the foid*” — which indeed cairics the wolf — 

with ease into the loid.” 

The rollowing instances show the effects produced by 
CKSuras, so placed to divide the line into vesy unequal 
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port'oii-^ : s'.K.li as that after tUe iirst, aud before the last 
scmi['L*de. 

thus with the year 

ns return, bul not tonic rclurni5 
D'cty*' or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

Here the ciusiirci after the first semipede Dai/y stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author’s loss, the loss of sigiit. 

Iso sooner had tli’ Almighty ceas’d, but ail 
Themuhltucle of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as iVom numhers without number" sweet 
As from hicst voices uttering joy. 

There is somctiiing very striking in this uncommon 
rapsura, w hich suddouly stops the reader^ to reflect on the 
importance of a pi},rticular word^ 


Wc shall close the subject, w ith an example containing 
tlie united pow’crs of inaiiy of the principles which have 
been explained. 


I)Tic Was the tb^sl^g" deep the groans" DcsprJr" 

'i'/iidcd the sick" busiest from coiich to couch" 

And b\ i r them li idmphaul death" hisdart'' 

{Shook" but delay’d to strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, 
arc taken from Sheridairs Art of Reading to whick 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive information on the Mibjrct. 
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P UNClTJ \'riON ^ is the art of dividing a written 
composit ion into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for tlie purpose of marking the 
diilerent pauses wliich the sense, and an accurate 
j ) ron nil c i a t i on req ii i re. 

The comma re[)resents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, a pause double that of the comma ; the 
Colon, double that of the Semicolon; and the Period, 
double that of the colon. 

PrNc ) i MTiOX is a nioclrrn art. The ancients were 
entirely unacquainted with the use of our commas, colons, 
; and wrote not only without any distinction of mem- 
bers and periods, but also without distinction of words : 
wliich custom continued till the year 36*0 before Christ. 
TIow the ancients read their works, written in this man- 
ner, it is not easv to conceive. After the practice of 
joining' words together had ceased, notes of distinction 
were placed at the end of every word. I'his practice, 
some variation, continued a considerable time. 

As it appears tliat the present usage of stops, did not 
take placi*, wljiist m inuscripts and monumental inscrip- 


’t As piiTu'tualion is iuteiulcd to aid both the stnie, and the prv^nii'ioia- 
ticT» of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed undei the 
part of Syntax, or of Pii».sody. The nature ol the subject, its extent and 
importance, and the giaininatlcal knowledge which it presupposes, have 
iiidiiccd U.S to Intake it a dlstiuct and subsequent aiticie. 
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tions, were the only known methods of conve^dng kno^^^ 
Jedge, we must conclude that it was introduced with the 
art of printing. The introduction was, Itowcvcr, gradual : 
all the points did not appear at once. The colon, semi- 
colon, and note of admiration, were produced some time 
after the others. The whole set, as they are now used, 
came to be established, when learning and refinement had 
made considerable progress. 

As the several articulate sounds, the syllables and words-, 
of which sentences consist, arc marked by letters ; so the 
rests and pauses, between senteiu cs and their pans, are 
marked by points. But though the several articulaU' 
sounds, are pretty fully and exactly denoted letters c>f 
known and determinate power ; yet the several pauses, 
which are used in a just pronunciation of discourse, arc 
very imperfectly expressed by*points. For the diflerent 
degrees of connexion betw^cen tiie several parts of sen- 
tences, and the dilTerent pauses in a ju^t pronunciation, 
which express those degrees of connexion according to 
their proper value, admit of great variety : but the whole 
number of points, which vve have to express this variet 3 ’, 
amounts only to four. Ilencc it is, tliat we are under a 
necessity of expressing pauses of the same quannt}", cn 
different occasions, by different points; and more fre 
quently, of expressing pauses of diil’erent (pianlity by the 
same points. 

From this view of the subject, it is evident t'-at the doc- 
trine of Punctuation must be very imperiVet. Few precise 
riilescan be given, which will hold, wiLhont exception, in 
all cases; but mucli must be left to 1 Ue judgment and taste 
of tlie writer. On the other hand, if a greater Temiber t»f 
marks were invented, to express ail the .possible, diiiercnt 
pauses of pronunciation; the dccirnie oi ilu-ni would bt: 
very perplexed and difficult, and ilic me f>t them would 
rather embarrass than assist the reader. It rvunains, there- 
fore, that we be content with the ol Pit ^eination , 
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Jaid down with as much exactness as the nature of the sub- 
ject will adm.t: such as may serve^ for a gcneial direction, 
to be accc)mn5odaicd to dilierent occasions ; and to be sup- 
plied, wlicre dciicieut by the writer’s judgment. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
&aine composiiion may be rehearsed in a (quicker or a 
slow^er time; but the proportion between the pauses 
should be ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we mu-.t d.siinguidi between an imper^ 
feet pftrjscy a sijuplc scntcnci'^ atul a covipound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or docs not 
amoiir.t to a proposit on or scntciice: as, TJicrefore ; in 
haste ; studious of j.r.'ise.” 

A simple sente lu e Inss bci one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or iurplied: r.s, Temperance preserves 
heahh.” 

A compound sentence bus more than one subject, or 
one hiutw. verb, either cxpre-;scd or uridersicod ; or it con- 
si; ts of two or more simple sintences connected together ; 
as, Good nature mends and beamtifics all objects;” 
“ Virtue refines the atl’eciioiis, but vice debases them.” 

In a sentence, ihc subject and the verb, or either of 
them, may be uccoiu[>anied with several adjuncts : as, th© 
object, the end, the circuma;mce of time, p’ace, manner, 
and the like: and tbo subject or verb m^y be eitber imme- 
tifately connected with them, or mediately; that is, 
being connected with someihmg which is connected with 
some other, and so onT as, The mind, unoccupied with 
useful knovvkdge, becomes a magazine of trifles and 
follies.” 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
compound members. See page 1LJ9. 
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OF TH£ COMMA. 

The Comtoa usually separates those parts of a 
sentence, which, though very closely connected in 
sense and construction, require a pause between 

them See Tol, ii. p. K)5. 


RUI.E I. 


With respect to a simple sentence, the several words 
of which it consists have s-o near a relation to each otlicr, 
that, in general, no points are requisite, except a full 
stop at the end of it ; as, The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’’ ‘‘ Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures.” 

A simple sentence, however, wlicn it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause iinincdiately before the verb: 
as, The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English laiigiiage.” 

To be totally indilferent to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in character.” 


Bt LE II. 

When the connexion of the different parts of a simple 
sentence, is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a comma 
is usually introduced before the beginning, and at tlie 
end of this phrase: as, I remember, reit/i gratitude, his 
goodness to me;” Ilis work is, in many respects, very 
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irr^ierfect. It is, therefore^ not much approved.” Bait 
when these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the 
comma is better omitted ; «s, ‘‘ Flattery is certainly per- 
nicious “ There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.” 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple, as well 
as to coiiipouiui sentences. 


I?UIT III. 

WuKV two or more nouns occur in tlie same construc- 
tion, they are parted by a comma : as, ‘‘ Reason, virtue, 
answer one great aim *^rbe husband, wife, and chil- 

dren, suffered extremely*:” Thev took away their fur- 
niture, clothes, and stock in trade He is alternately 

supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother.” 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, 
“ Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other 

Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition ‘‘ There 
is a natural diHerence between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly.” But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the con- 
junction is expressed : as, Romances may be said to he 
miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;” 

Intemperance destroys the strength of our bodies, ajid 
the vigour of our minds.” 


As a considerable pause in pronunciation, is necessary between the 
noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. But 
as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the nouit, under 
Buie IV. the coinina is there properly omitted. 

See WA1lK.ER*s Elements of Elocut on» 
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■KtTLE IV. 

Two or more adjectives belonging to the same substarr- 
tTvc, are li'tewise ^cparated by commas: as, ‘•‘ Plain, honest 
truth, wants no artificial covering I>avid was a brave, 
wise, and pious man “ A woman^ gentle, sensible, well- 
educated, and religious;” “The most innocent pleasures 
are the sweetest, the most rational, the most aii'ecting, 
and the most lasting.” 

But two adjectives, imniediatel 3 ’ connected by a con- 
junction, are not separated by a comma : as, “ True 
worth is modest and retired “ T ruth is fair a7id artless, 
simple aitd sincere, uniform and consistent.” “ VV'e must 
be wise oi' foolish ; there is no medium.” 


PIT.K V. 


Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, 
and immediately following oiu^ another, are also separated 
by conamas : as, “ Virtue supports in adversity, mo* 
derates in prosperity “ In a letter, w’^e may advise, 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss.” 

Two verbs immedhuely connected by a conjunction^ 
are an exception to the above rule : as, “ The study 
of natural liistor^- expands ajid elevates the mind 
“ Whether we eat or drink, labour o?' sleep, we should be 
moderate.” 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, 
and exception : as, “ A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator “ He was happy^ in being loved, esteemed, 
and respected “ By being admired and flattered, wo 
are often corrupted,” 
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HULE VI. 

wo or more adverbs immediately succeeding one ano- 
ther, must be separated by commas : as, ‘‘ We are fear- 
fully, wonderfully framed Success generally depends 
on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we 
undertake/* 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, 
they are not parted by the comma : as, Some men sin 
deliberately and presumptuously ;** There is no middle 
stale ; we must live virtuously or vitiously/* 


RULE VII. 

When participles are followed by something that de- 
pends on them, they are generally separated from the 
rest of the sentence by a comma : as, The king, ap-- 
proving the plauy put it in execution His talents, 

formed for great enterprises^ could not fail of rendering 
him conspicuous ;** All mankind compose one family, 
assembled under the eye of one common Father.’’ 


RULE VIIL 

When a conjunction is divided, by a phrase or sentence, 
from the verb to which it belongs, such intervening phrase 
has usually a comma at each extremity : as, ** They set 
out early, dnd^ before the close of the day, arrived at the 
destined place,” 
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RULE IX. 

Expressions in a direct address^ are separated from' 
the rest of the sentence by commas: as, soil, give 

me thy heart “ I am obliged to 3"oii, m}/ J'r lends ^ for 
your many favour-.” 


RULE X. 

ease or nominative absolute, and the itifniitive 
miMxJ absolute, are separated by eoiniiias fiuin the body 
of the scriLeiiee : as, Ills father ing, he succeeded to 
the estate i” At length, their ministry performed, and 
race well run, they left tlie w'orld in peace To con- 
fess the truth, I was much in fault.” 


Rule xr. 

Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to oilier 
nouns in the same case, by way of explication or illustru- 
tion, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by 
commas : as, Paul, the apostle of the Geniilcs, was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge The butteifly, chdd 
of the summer, 11 utters in the sun.” 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not <liviilt d ; as, Paul the apostle 1 he em- 

peror Antoninus, w role an excellent book.” 


RULE XI 1. 

SiMTi.i members ot sentences connected by compara- 
tives, are, Ibr tlie most part, distinguished hy a comma : as. 
As the hart pauteih alter the water brooks, so doth iny 
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soul pant after tliee Better is a dinner of herbs with 
love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it.” 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in j;^eneral, better omitted: as, “How much 
hetter is it to w^isdom than gold 1*’ Mankind act 

eftciicr from caprice than reason.'*’ 


RULE XIII. 

"WiiKN words are placed in opposition to each other, 
or with some marked variety, tlicy require to be distin- 
.guished by a comma : as, 

" Tho’ deep, yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full.^ 

Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with^ but iii opposition /e, the views and 
conduct of one another.” 

Sometimes, wlien the word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before 
it : as, “ Many states were in alliance withy and under the 
protection o/*llome.’* 

'I'he same rule and restriction must be applied, when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, “ He M^as 
composed, both under the threateming, and at the approach, 
ofdL cruel and lingering death “ He was not only the 
king^ but the father ^'his people.” 

RULE XIV. 

A remarkable expression, or -a short observation, 
somewhat in the manner of a quotation, may be pro- 
perly marked with a comma: as, “ It hurts a suati’s pride 
to sa 3 % I do not know “ Plutarch calls lying, the vice 
of slaves.” 
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RULE XV- 

Rejuative pronouns arc connective words, and gene- 
rally admit a comma before them: as, He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life 

There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue.” 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely con- 
xiectcd by a relative, restraining the general notion of che 
antecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be 
omitted : as, Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make ‘‘A man who is of a detracting spirit, will 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put toge- 
ther.” In the latter example, the assertion is not of “ a 
man in general,” but of a man who is of a detracting 
spirit and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is fiot expressed, but understood ; as, ‘‘It was 
from piety, warm and unaflbcted, tliat his morals derived 
strength.” “ This sentiment, habitual and strong, in- 
fluenced his whole conduct.” In both of these examples, 
the relative and verb, which was^ are understood. 


RULE XVI. 

A simple member of a sentence, contained within 
another, or following another, must be distinguished by 
the comma: as, “ to improve time, whilst we are bles:- 
ed wdth health, will smooth the bed of sickness.” “Very 
often, while we are complaining of the vanity, and the 
evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase 
those evils.*' 
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If, l»o\vever, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, 
lievelation tells us how we may attain happiness/* * 
When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govern-^ 
ing verb, with several words betw'een them, those words 
should geneially have a comma at the end of them: as, 
“ It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another/* 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, hg.vfng a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
are humane an4 noble employments.” 


RUHi XVII. 


WiiKN the verb to ge is followed by a verb in the infi-r 
nitive tiiood, which, by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, the former is generally sepa- 
rated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, “ The most 
Qbvious remedy’' is, to withdraw from all associations with 
bad men.” ‘‘ The first and most obvious remedy against 
the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations with 
bad men.” 


JlUhE XVIII. 

When adjuncts or circumstances are of importance, 
and often when the natural order of them is inverted, 
they may be set otF by commas : as, Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions.” Vices, like shadows, 
towards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous,” 
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Our interests are interwoven by tbreaVs innum^-- 
abJe By threads innumerable, our interests are inter- 
vwven.’* 


RULE XIX. 

Where a verb is understood, a comma may often be 
properly introduced. This is a general rule, which, 
besides comprising some of the preceding rules, will 
apply to many cases not determined by any of them : as. 
From law arises security; from security, curio:>ity ; 
from curiosity, knowledge.’^ In this example, the verb 
** arises” is understood before “ cur.osity” and “ know- 
ledge at which words a considerable pause is ne- 
cessary* 


RULE XX. 

The words, nai/, so, hence, again, first, secondly, for^ 
mcriy, lastly, once 'more, above all, on the contrary, 

in the next place, in short, and all other words and phrases 
of the same kind, must generally be separated from the 
context hy a comma : as, “ Remember thy best and 
first friend ; formerly, the supporter of thy infanej^ and 
the guide of thy childhood ; noxv, the guardian of thy 
youth, and the hope of thy coming years.” lie feared 
w'aiit, hence, he over-valued riches.’* This conduct 
may heal the difference, 7iay, it may constantly prevent 
any in future.” ‘‘ Finally, I shall only repeat what has 
been often justly said.** If the spring put forth no 
blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and in 
autumn, no fruit ; so, if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age 
miserable.** 
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In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great 
regard must be paid to the length of the clauses, and 
the proportion which they bear to oue another. An 
attention to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, 
easy communication of it, will, it is presumed, with 
the aid of tiie preceding rules, enable the student to 
adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserting the 
commas. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

or THE SEMICOLOK. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compomid 
sentence into two or more ports, not so closely 
connected as tliose which are separated by a comma, 
nor yet so little dependent on each other, as those 
which are distinguished by a colon s<>cvt»i. ii. p, nr. 

The Semicolon is sometimes used, when tlic preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and sometimes 
when the sense of that member would be complete with- 
out the concluding one ; as in the following instances : 

As the dcbire of approbation, when it worhs according 
to reason, improves the amiable part of our species in 
4--very thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more destruc- 
tive to them, when it is governed by vanity and folly.” 

“ Experience teache.s us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly alfairs, is not what religion requires ; nor docs it 
even enjoin a long retreat from them.” 

“ Sira\As bwiin upon the surface , but pearls lie at the 
bottom.” 

Fhdoso]ihcrs assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
that knowledge will always be progressive; and that rdl 
future generations will continue to make discoveries, ot 
which we have not the Jcasi idea.’^ 


But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are ihe elements of life. 
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CHAPTER in. 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two 
or more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon ; but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences See vol. a. p. 179. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three fol- 
lowing cases. 

1 . When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further il- 
lustration of the subject : as Nature felt her iuabiUty to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the gos- 
pel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid.'* 

Nature confesseth some atonement to be necessary : 
die gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is 
made.” 

Great works are performed, not by strength, but per- 
severance : yonder palace was raised by single stones; yet 
you see its height and spaciousness." 

In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 

But all mankind's concern is charity : 

All must be false that thwart this one great end ; 

V And, all of God, that b]es»mankind or mend.** 

2. When a semicolon, or more thoin one, have pre- 
ceded, and a still greater pause k necessary, in order to 
mark the connecting or concluding sentiment ; as, Am we 
perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial,, but did 
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-not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grass'lias 
grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances 
"we make in knowledge, as tliey coiisist of suck insensible 
steps, are only perceivable by tlie distance.” 

“ A divine legislator, uttering liis voice from heaven ; 
an almighty governor, stretching forth bis arm to punish 
er reward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared here- 
after for the righteous, and oi indignation .and wrath 
awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations which 
overawe the world, which support integrity, and check 
guilt.’* 

3 . The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech, is introduced : as, “ The Scrip* 
tures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in 
these w'ords: * Ood is love.*” “ He was often heard to 
say ; ‘ I have done w'itli -the world, and 1 am willing to 
leave it.’ ” 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some, 
times determined by a conjunction’s being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, Do not flatter yourselves wdth the 
hope of perfect happiness : tliere is no such thing in the 
world.” “ Do not iiatter 3 ’ourselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness ; Jbr there is no such thing in the 
world.’* 

** Where grows ? — where grow s' it not ? If vain our toih 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

•• Fix’d to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

Tis no where to be foiuid, or ev’ry where. 
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CHAPTER iV^ 

OF TIIK PERIOD* 

When a sentence is complete and indepen- 
dent, and not connected in construction with 
the following sentence, it is marke<l with a Pe- 
riod * See vol, ii. p. 181 . 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both i« 
llieir sense and coiistruction : as, “ Fear God. ilonoui: 
t'le King. Have cliarity towards all men.”* Others are 
independent only in their grammatical construction ; 

The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire 
to promote oiir happiness, or in the plan of his administra- 
tion. One light always shines upon us from above. One 
clear and direct patli is alwa}s pointed out to man.” 

A periovi may sometimes be admitted between two sen^- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctfvc or copu- 
Janve conjunction. For the quaiity of ilie point does not 
always depend on tlie cotint ctivc particle, but on the 
sense aii-d structure of sentences : as, Recreations, 
though they may be of 1»n innocent kind, require steady 
government to keep tlieiii within a due and limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious nature, 
are not to be governed, but to be banished from every 
V ell-regulated mind.” 

‘‘ He vvho lifts himself up to the observation and notice 
of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid eevi- 
sure. For be draws upon himself a thou'-aud eyes, that 
Will narrowly inspect him in every part.” 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word 
as, “M.S. P.S N.B. A.D. O S. N.S.” 
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V. 

Of THt DASH, N€ITES OF INTERROGATION AND EXCLAMA-^ 
TION, AND THE PARENTHESIS. 

Se€ Voi. ii. p. 1 834 


Section 1. 

Of the JOasii, 

The l>asb, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety » 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly; where a signil'i. 
cant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment : as, •* If thou art he, so much re- 
spected once — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded I” If 
acting conformably to the will of our Creator ; — if pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind around us ; — if securing our 
own happiness ; — are objects of the highest moment : — 
then we are loildly called upon, to cultivate and extend 
the great interests of religion and virtue.” A dash follow- 
ing a stop, denotes that the pause is to be greater than if 
the stop were alone; and when used by itself, rec^uires a 
pause of such length as the sense alone can determine. 

Here lies the great False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here/* 

'' Whatever is, is right, — ^Fhis world, ’tis true, 

•* Was made for Ca?sar — but for Titus too.** 


Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are characters, which denote a different modulation 
of voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are. 


The point of Interrogation, ? 

The point of Exclamation, ! 

The Parenthesis. ( ) 
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SltCTION 2. 

Of the IsTLRROOATORr poidt, 

A NOTE of Intcrro^ratio!! is used at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence; th.it is, when a question is asked : as. 

Who will accompany me “ Sliaii vve always be 
friends ?” 

(Questions which a person asks himself in contempla- 
tion, ought to be terminated by’^ points of interrogation: 
as, M'"ho adr)rned the heavens with such exquisite 
beauty ?” At whose command do the planets perform 
their constant revolutions r 

'' To whom can riches give repute or tru^t, 

** Content or pleasun*, but the good and ju^t V* 


A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are not questions, but only expressions of admira- 
tion, or of some other emotion. 

How many’' instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence ill the fair sex 1” 

With what prudence does the* son of Siiach advise 
iis in the choice of our companions 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in 
cases where it is only said a question has been asked, and 
where the words are not used as a question. “ Xhc Cy- 
prians asked me why I wept.” Xo give this sentence the 
interrogative, form, il should be expressed thus, rhe 
Cyprians :»aid to me;, ^ Why dost ihou weep^' ” 
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Section 3. 

QT the ILxclamatory point. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to in- 
vocations or addresses: as, ‘‘ My friend ! this conduct 
amazes me!** ** Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget 
not all his benefits !** 

** Oh! had we both onr humble state maintalird. 

And sale in peace and poverty remained !** 

Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great 

It is difficult, in some crises, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence: but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and no 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated by a note of exclamation : as, How 
much vanity in the pui suits of men !” ** Who can suffi- 
ciently express the goodness of our Creator!” “ What 
is more amiable than virtue !” 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 
minate as to their quantity or time, and may be equiva- 
lent in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, 
as the sense may require. They mark an elev'ation of the 
voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama- 
tion, appears from the following exaniplts, in \vhicli the 
meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the 
points. 

What condescension !*' 

What condescension r’* 

** flow great was the sacrifice 
“ How great was the vu r dl- c ^ 
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Se*.tion 4'. 

Of the VARr.UTUESIS, 

A pAKr NTiir.srs is a clause containing some necessary 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the body of 
a sentence oblitjucly, and which may be omitted without 
injuring the coiibtruciion : as. 

Know llien this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

\'irlue alone is happiness below.’* 

** And was the ransom paid? It was; and paid 
“ (What can cxaii his bounty more r) for thee.’* 

7*0 gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
fj VC letters (for what is a name besides?) from oblivion.’^ 

Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
iliel iw,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
Jong as Ije livetli 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. 7'he following instances are 
tliereforc improper uses of the parenthesis. “ Speak you 
(who saw) bis ivonders in the deep.’* Every planet 
(as the Creator has made nothing in vain) is most pro* 
bably inhabited-’* He found them asleep again ; (for 
their eyes were heavy ;) neither knew they w'bat to 
answer him.” 

7'hc parenthesis generally marks a moderate depression 
of the voice, and may be accompanied with every point 
w hich the sense VA Ould require, if the parenthetical cha- 
racters were omitted. It ought to terminate with the 

Volume I, Cc 
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5ame kind of stop which the memher lias^, tliat precedes 
it; and to coi'itaiii than st )p within the j^areiufiel’cal 
marks'^'. We must, howev^er, cxcc])t capita of interro- 
gation and cxclaiUMlioii ; as, “ While t!ic3" " isli to plcaNC, 
(and why sliould thc^* i)t»t wish it?) tl)e>^ disdain dis- 
lionourahlc means. “ It was rcp'reseined b\* an analogy, 
(Ob, how inadequate !) w liicli wa.-* boi lowed from the r.*- 
ligion of paganism.” 


A Ihr parfiillu'-is iiirhidos tli<* -wIm*!** idaiicr, r-.ijd t hc' pohit is a part 
nfthr rlmisf, and proj»rrly ]<tl<;ni?s to it, IhfH* fan l-f i'«) (iriisl>t th»t t’uf 
point should be foniainod zv'lhin tlif ])arc*nthfti(‘'il marl. :, 'to ]>lafc it on 
th» outside of thf ]ui rent hetieal characters, would be, to pi'int tlio« c cha- 
racters, and not the clause. The phrase which ]»recc(h'i the jiai eiilhcsis 
Nhould, doubtless, have its projiei point and jTausc attached to it ; and 
not be left without its necessary appcndaifcs till the pan-ntia'sis is ciun- 
plctcd : the suspense is fore* d and irregular, "rhat the part.idhe&is itself 
does not supply the place of a point between the parenthetic clause, and 
the words inimcsliaicly preceding it, is c\idciil from this circuiiihtancc, 
that the preceding clause frequently rc*quircs a piniit and tone essentially 
ditferent from those which belong to the parenthetic clause. This will be 
seen in the following sentence: “ If 1 grant tills n (]ncst, (and who could 
refuse it I siiall secure Ins esteem and attaf-liinent.*’ The real and 
proper office of the parenthetical marks, is simjdy to denote, not a point, 
but the parenthetical clause. — Wo should not have so far extended thi*^ 
note, were it not that many wrii^crs, and some grauitnai Ians, aic divided 
in their oxjinions and practice, on the suhicct 
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CHAPTER VL 

OT THK APOSTROPHE, CARET, &C. 

T'here are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition, and which may be explained in 
ihifr’^ place, viz. 


An Apostrophe, marked thus ’ is used to abbreviate or 
sliorten a word : as, “ for it is ; iho* for though ; e'en for 
even ; judg'd ioY judged. Its chief use is to show the ge- 
nitive case of nouns: as, ‘‘ A man^s property ; a woman’s 
ornament.” 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out ill writing, and which is inserted over 
the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, wdienL 
placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : 
as, ‘‘ Euphrates.” 

A TTyplicii, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words : as, Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.” 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter yiart at tlie beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus^: as, Fdncy^^ The 
Grave thus ' : as, Favour 
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In English, the Accentual marks arc chiefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to iniirk the s>''tral>lcs 
which require a particular sircss of the v’oiec in pro - 
nunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and shoit {-ylLblcs indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the* grave on the 
former, and the acute on the latU‘r, in this manner: 

Minor, mineral, lively’, liv’^cd, rival, river.” 

'file proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this 
as, EOsy and a short one this : as, Folly.” 'I'his 
last mark is called a breve. 


A Dia?rcsis, thus marked ", consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise niake a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables: as, Cre- 
ator, coadjutor, aerial.” 

A Section, marked thus is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 


A Paragraph ^ denotes the beginning of a new snbjectj, 
or a sentence not connected witli the foregoing. T'his 
character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New 
Testaments. 

A Quotation Two inverted commas are generally 

placed at the beginning of a plirasc or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in liis 
own words ; and two commas in their direct position, are 
placed at the conclusion : as. 


The prope r study of iiiunkind is man.” 
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( KJu lict.' or T5i;ickots [] <»ervo to enclose a word or 
>pntoiicr, wlncli i:s to be cxplainevl in a note, or tlic expla- 
nritioii list it, or a word or sentence wliicli is intended to 
biipply sorno deficiciuy’, or to rcc-ify some mistake. 


An Tiulex or Hand points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 


A Brace is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 
three lines, wliich have the same rliyme. 

Braces are also ese l to connect a number of words with 
ciu' common tcTiu, and aie intioducctl to prerent a repeti- 
tion in wuating or 


An Asterisk, or little star directs the reader to some 
note in tlie margin, or at the bottom of the page. Xwo or 
three asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters 
in a word, or of sonic bold or indelicate expression, or 
some defect in the inaiiiiscript. 


An Eliipsls is also iistd, when sonic letters in a 

w ord, or some words ni a verse, arc oiniitcd : as, “ 'I'he 
k — g,’^ for “ the king.” 


An Obelisk, wdiich is marked thus f , and IWallels thusH, 
toLtethcr with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page. 
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CHAPTER VIT. ^ 

[' DIRECTIONS RESPECTING THE rsr OF CAPITAL 

LETTERS. 

As THE commencement of everj’ sentence is distin- 
guished by a capital letter, and as capitals frequently' 
occur in otlier parts of a sentence; it is nccf^ssary to ‘give 
the learner some directions respecting their proper ap- 
plication. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was ironblcsome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and coni used appear- 
ance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very 
])ropcr to begin with a capital, 

1 . The first v»rord of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of WTiting. 


2 , The first word after a period ; and, if the two sen- 
tences are totalljj indeptndeniy after a note of iwicn ogdiion 
or exclamation. 

Hut if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen, 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if tlie con- 
struction of the latter sentences depends on the foi mcr, 
all of them, except the first, may begin with a small 
letter ; as, I low long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scoi tiers delight in their scorning? and 
fools hate Jtiiowlcdge r” “Alas! how difll rent 1 yet how 
like the same !” 


3 . Tlic appellations of the Dei 1 3’^ : as, “ God, Jehovah, 
tlic Almight^’^, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
the Messiah, the II0I3’ Spirit.’' 
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4. I'rojier names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, sliips: as, ‘‘ (ieurge, YoiK , llic Strand, tlie Alps, 
tiic T Jiames, the Sealiorsv.” 

A. AcijectiYes dcrivei! fr.nn the pr-oper n.une-; of places; 
as, Grecian, Roiiian, Ln^hsli, ]"iench, and Itilian.” 

6. The first word of a qtiotation, iiUroduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct lorm : as, .\Uvays re- 
member tins aiieicnl maxim; ‘ Know thyself.’ ” Our 
j^rcat lavvj^iver s'l} s, ‘ 'J aYc up thy cross daily, and follow 
me.’” But when a (jcotation is broui^ht in oblifpicdy 
altc'r a comma, a capital is unnece ssary : as, ‘‘ Solomon. 
obscM'ves, ‘ that pr.de [;'ca's biTore destruc tion.’ ” 

The first word ut an ^'xanipie in ly also very pro- 
perly ben^iij Willi a eapiiai : a>, Temptation proves our 
Vii uic.” 

7. Ever}’ suhsiantlve and principal word in the titles of 
books: as, ^‘Johnson’s J^iclionary of the English Lan- 
gn.ige;” Tliomson’s Seasons^” llollin’s Ancient 
History.” 

5. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. Tlic pronoun /, and the Inteijection O, are written 
in capitals : as, I write Hear, O caith!” 

OlliCr words, liei-ides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they arc rcinarka’)ly einphatical, or the 
jiiincipul subject of the ciunposi:;on. 
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CHAPTER VTir. 

OF PAFAHRAPllS. 

As FvrCv c-'^iiiposition admits of beint^ di- 

vided ml? , i^ui^raphs, it ajjpears to be proper to explain 
till- . ..acl use of these divisions, more particulin b/ 

than t'lcy iiavc been explahjed in Ctiaptcr VI. pa^'.: 

The follo\^ ii^f;* rules on this subject Will ..drord U)t; stuuent 
some ins* ruction. 

1. DhTerent siibu ct«, iitiiess thej’ are very sborr, or very 
nutneious in sinc.iJ compass, should be sc.iiiiated into 
paragraphs. 

•2. When one subject is continmil to a considerable 
langtli, the larger divisioiis of it siiouLi be put into ]>ara- 
grap'bs. And it v' V bace a goud r ft' c i to fomi tt>e bicaks, 
when it can pr. /'-ily be tlonc. :it seni ‘iiic its cf llie inoat 
weight, or ilial call lor piarticular attention. 

r». The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, 
sometimes naturally point out the sej.aiations into j^ara- 
graphs : and tacii uf these, wdien c f gicat length, will 
again rcqnne subdivibions at their most c'ishiu tive })iiris, 
15y sliowifig the learner how some of tliese divisions may 
be introduced, lie will more easily compreiunul their 
nature. T’hc>’ niay be expressed in the follow ing nraiincr, 
or in any other similar form.'* of expression, — Eiom 
this c liUmcratioii of particiiUii s, it appears to follow, 
that,’’ ^c. “ T’he natural consequence of tliis deduetiou 

of facts, is,” &c. The legitimate inference from these 
premises, seems to be,’* ifcc. From the preceding 

fctatcmcnl, we are warranted in concluding,” ^Cw 
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4*. In cases wliich require a connected subject to be 
formed into sevcMal ])ariit;raphs, a suitable turn of ex- 
pie sMon, exhibit the eouncxion of the broken parts^ 
will give beauty and lorce to the division. 'J’his rule 
w'iil be more intelligible to the student, by the following 
}jhr'ises, which j'oiiit out, in a few instances, how sepa- 
rated y-Mragrapli'i uriy be connected in sentiment. ^‘Xhis 
idea wos, imiectl, no msorc than conjecture: but it was 
cofdirrricti by,“’ hat has been related is not, in 

itself, Vi‘ry important ; hut connected with subsequent 
facts, it has great weight/’ Happy as he appears 

t ) have bccii, in this MUnc.ioii, his felicity was augmented 
by ano* h< r c V' ir : t !.is \v s,'" 6 c. 'I he^e are the iiii- 
seiies of vice; iet us now describe the happitiess of 
virtue,” 

In the fwilowin letter, some of the preceding rules 
respecting paiTtgraphs, arc al^iincilj’ exemphricd : and we 
prescTit it to the st luienr , as an illustration and coniinnation 
of those rules. 'j'o elucidate tlicm all would require a 
greater number of pages, than can be proj)criy assigned 
for iii.it purpo c in the present work. 

According to iny promise, I iiow'^ send you the fine 
seutimeiits Adil sen, upon Chatitude. Ihit before I 
cx.hii)it l!i;s vi tiic, I shell pres mt you w it;i a few maxims 
and observations, which, to young persons in particular, 
arc of great iinpi riance ; and u inch I am persuaded will 
meet your most cordial approbation. 

Time oiicc past, never returns : the moment which is 
lost, is lost for t vcr. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breatlie out li.s life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the 
last hour, his useless iuteiitious, and baireu zeal. 
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'Fhc best preparation for all the uncertainties of fotn- 
* » consists in a well-ordered niinrl, a j>ood conscience, 
and a cheerful submission to the will of Heaven. 

The appearances of onr security are freq^iiently de- 
ceitful. When our sky seems most stMtled and serene, in 
some unobserved quarter gathers the little black cloud, in 
which the tempest ferments, anti prepares to discharge 
itself on our head. 

To sensual persons, hardly ain- thing is what it appears 
to be: and what flatteis most is always fartlic^.t Iroin 
reality. There are voices which sing around them ; b it 
whose strains allure to riiin. There is a haiupjcL sprea'J, 
where poison is in every dish. There is a couch which 
invites them to repose; but to slumber upon it is death. 

Wc should cherish sentiments of charity towards ail 
men. Tiie Author of all good nourishes niucli piety and 
virtue in hearts that are unknow^n to us; and behold ,* 
repentance ready to spring up among many, whom we 
consider as reprobates. 

Let him th.,t desires to see others happj’, make [lasic to 
give while his gift ean be cnijoycd ; and reuieinher, that 
every mome nt of delay takes away somcihiiig fiom tiie 
value of his bcjiefaciion. And let Inni w ho pi nposes h s 
owm iiappiiicss icfleet, that while hi* his purpos-.*, 

the day rolls on, and ^ ilu* night cometh, when no UKin 
can woi k,’ 

There is certainly no greater fclii iU , than to be able 
to look back on a lite usefully and viriuously empdoyed ; 
to trace our own prijgress in existence, by’ such tokens as 
excite iieiihcr shame nor sorrow*^. It oiigiit llicrcfure to 
be the care of those, who wish to pass the last hours with 
comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as 
shall support ilioex j>ciises of that time, wdiich is to depeiul 
wholly upon the fund alrcaJy acquired. 
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beautiful piece of Addison^ on the duty and 
pleasure of being grateful to our benefactors, is as 
follows. 

‘ There is not (says he) a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind, than gratiliule. It is accompanied with so great 
inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded 
by ihc performance. It is not, like the practice of many 
other virtues, difficult and painful; but attended with so 
much pleasure, that were there no positive command 
which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it here- 
after, a generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural 
e;ratification it at^'orcis. 

If gratitude i due fVon» man to man, how much more 
from man to tn* ALtkcr? — Th Supreme Being docs not 
o?)iv confer upon us tliose bounties, whicli proceed more 
iiiimcc! lately from h.s i/anJ, but even those bcnelits which 
are conveyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjo3'. 
by what nicims soev<'r it may be derived upon us, is the 
gift of i:iM, who is the great a^nhor of good, and the 
Father of iiicrc-ics. 

If gratitude, wdiom exerted towards one another, na- 
turally firoducc s a very pleasing scnsaliLii in the mind of 
a gratedul man, it exalts tiie soul into rapture, wlicn it is 
euiplovcv* (ui this great ol)jcct of gratitude; on this be- 
neficent Being, \'Jio has given us every thing wc already 
possess, and fioin whom we expect every thing \ve 3’ct 
hojic for ’ 

I hope that the inaxiuis and observations, and the sen- 
timent.^ on gratitude, whidi are contained in this letter, 
will ht* consuh red by ^>f much importance, as to 

be w oitliy of being impressed on 3* our mcmor3". 


Yours most affection ately.”* 
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pERsncui rv is the fundamental quality of style: 
a quality so essential in every kind of writing, that 
for the w cl lit of it nothing can atone* It is not to 
be considered as merely a sort of negative virtue, 
or freedom from delect. It has higher merit : it 
is a degree of positive beauty. We are pleased 
with an author, and consider him as deserving 
jiraise, who frees us from all fatigue of searching 
for Ins meaning ; who carries us through his sub- 
ject witliout any einbarrassment or confusion; 
whose style flows always like a limpid stream, 
through which we see to the very bottom. 

Author'S sometimes plead the difficulty of their 
subject, as an excuse for the w^ant of perspicuity. 
But the excuse can rarely, if ever, be admitted. 
For wdiatevcr a man conceives clearly, he may, 
if he will be at the trouble, put it into distinct 
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propositions^ and express it clearly to others : anci 
upon no subject ought any man to write, where 
he cannot think clearly. Ilis ideas may, very 
excusably, be on some subjects incom}>k.te or 
inadequate : but still, as far as tliey go, they 
ought to be clear; and wherever this is the case. 
Perspicuity, in expressing them, is always attain- 
able. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of ex- 
pression, consists of two pans: and rcijuiies at- 
tention, first, to Single IVcrds and Phrases ; and 
then, to the Construction of Sentences. If words arc 
properly chosen, and correctly arranged, it is iu*- 
possiblc that the sense can be ambiguous. 
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PART L 

Of Pcrspicidiy and Accuracy of Pxprcssion^ 

With respect to Single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style^ considered with re- 
giird to words and phrases, require the follo^^ ing 
jiroperties : 


V LTRTT Y, 
PJJOPUIKTV, 
ANT> 

PRECISION^. 


PuRiT V requires tliat those words only shall be employ'ed, which 
are of classical authority: Propriety, that, of classical words, those 
hall alw'ays b^ selected, which are best adapted to express the 
iiu'aning: J’n-cision, that no juorc words shall be introduced, than 
are necessary to convey the sense. Clas>ical authority consists of 
speakers and \vi iters, who are deservedly in high estimation: 
speakers, distinguished for their elocution, and persuasive elo- 
quence ; writers, eminent for correct taste, solid matter, and re- 
fined manner. 


D d 


Vohifnc /. 
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CHAPTER t. 

OF rUTUTY. 


St e Vol. II. pa"f 199. 

PnriTY of sl\le consists in the use of such words, and 
such constructions, :is belopj^ to the idiom of the l.inpruagre 
wliich wo speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other lanoii'^gcs, or that are un**. rani mat! - 
cal, obsc»lete, new-coinctl, or used Without pioper autho- 
rity. All such words and phrases as the following, shoidd 
be avoided: Quoth he; J rci si not , orr.Jiilr ; behest; self- 
same ; (lelicatesse^ for dclicacj’ ; jwlitessCy for politeness ; 
haul cur y for liaughtiness; inewnherment y counexi1\jymar- 
h/risedy for encumbrance, connexion, marl} red. 

Fori‘ign and learned wwds, unless where necessity re- 
quires them, should never be admitted into our com- 
position. Darren languages may need such assistance, 
but ours is not one of tliesc. A nniliitnde of Latin words, 
in particular, have, of late, been poured in upon our 
language. On some occasions, they give an a{)pearance 
of elei’ation and dignity to style; but they often render 
it stilT and apparently forced. In general, a plain, native 
style, is more iutclligddc to all readers; and, by a proper 
management of word.s, it can be made as strong and ex- 
pressive as this Latinised English, or any foreign idioms. 
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.CHAPTER 11. 

ur :-iiopii lET V. 

Vol. 11. page *202. 

Pu upniFT'i' of laipj^'ia ]!; '% is the selection of such worJs 
as iIp' best nsaiy^ has aopropriatt'd to those ideas, which 
wc intend to express by tlte!ii ; in opposition to lt>w ex- 
pressions, a!)d to words and [>hrascs whicli would be less 
S(i]^n!nr‘a’>t of the liu* is that we mean to convey. St\]c 
m?v be pore, that it may be strictly Englisli, witlioiit 
Seottjcvsms or (iai’.icisms, or ungrammatical, irregular 
r\ [tres .ions of anv kind, and may, neveribeloss, be de- 
ficient in p>'oprietv : for llie words aia3’ be ill chosen, not 
adapted to tiie subject, nor fully expressive of the author’s 
sense. 

To prescrv’’e propriety, therefore, in onr words and 
phrases, we must avoid /ozv expressions ; snpph/ xcords fhat 
are Ziyojitins.^ : be careful uot to use the sayne 'iroi'd in dif'^ 
ferent senses : a v o i<I th r in j udii ions use oi ' iceh n teal ph *'ase v, 
equivocal or ainhi^uous xxordsy uninielli^tble ca pressiottSy 
end all sur/i r* ords a/ul p/irascs as are not adiipied to our 
mentiiii^. 

I. A VO d t^ne ca pressiems : such as, I'opsy turw', 
burh' bu iy, p'-iuiiC I; having umontlfs mind for a tl.ing ; 
<‘uir\ing favour a pei.'MUi ; ilaricmg atiendance uii 

r\Lv‘iitime the Ibhoiis, lift to shift for ibemselv'cs. 
Wire forced to cail in tl;c Saxons for tlicir defence.’^ 
T’lie phrase, “ A// to shift for themselxesf* is radiei a low 
plirase, and too irnieli in the familiar SL3 ie lobe proper 
in a gr.. v*. trean*c. 
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2. xcorch f/utt wanting', ‘^Arbitrary power I 

look ;..s a greater evil tliao aiiaichy itself, as much 

as a savage »s a iiappicr state of Lfe, than a slave at the 
oar it shonhl have been, as much as the state of a 
savage, is happier than t/n/t of a slave at the oar.” He 
has not treateil this subject hher.illy, by the views of 
others as vvcil as his Own Cy adi'e/'t/?/g‘ to tlic views of 

otheis,” would have been better. Tiiis generous ac- 
tion greatlj" increased his former scrvict.*s;” it sliouUi Ijave 
been, greatly increased t/ie merit of his former ser- 
vici s.” nv tbc plcisiu’cs of the imaglnatum or fancy, 
{ which I shall use proiniscuonsI\%) I here mean,” 

This passage ought to have had the word “ tfM*nis’\ sup- 
plied, wl)ieh would have made it correct: terms which 

1 siiall use protniscnonsly.’* 

It may be proper in this place to observe, tbiit urticlcs 
and prepositions arc sometimes improperly omitted; as iii 
the followiiig insta!ices : How immense the difl'erence 

betwco) tlic pious and profai'.e 1” ‘‘ Death is the common 
lot of all : of good men and bud.” They should have 
IkiJ t!jc ariicle and prep'osition repealed : How iiit- 

ir.ense the d hbrence between the pious and the profinci!” 

T)v.;eb is tliC common lot of all; ry' good ineu and <y 
bad.” 

'J be rejjctitic.n of art eU s and prepositions is proper, 
when we intend to point cut tbc objects of wliich wg 
speak, as di'-tingu'slied f) om each otlier, or in contrast; 
and when wc wish that the reader’s attention should rest 
on that chstincljon : as, ‘‘ Diir s’ght is at once f/ic most 
dcdighifu', and t/ie most useful of all our senses.” 


3. In the srmie sentence^ he careful not io'nsc the sa7ne 
word too fre(jnen1ly^ n >r in dilJ'crent senses. One may 
have an air which proceeds fioai a just sufficiency and 
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knowledge of the matter before h‘m, rchicli naturally 

produce some motions of his lioad and body, n'/iich might 
become the bench better than the bar.” 

The pronoun which is here iliricc used, in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity ov’er the sentence, 

Gregory* fivoured ilie undertaking, for no other reason 
tlian this, that the manager, in countenance, lavoiircti Ins 
friend.” It blioulcl liave iicen, resenil>!ed Ins frienil.” 

Charity expands our lic.aU in love to God and man : 
it is by the virtue of cliarity that the i itdi are blesstvi, Hud 
the poor supplied.” In this sentenci^, tlit; word ‘^ciiaiitv” 
is improperly used in two vldfv.reut senses ^ (or the. h g'ust 
benevolence, and for aiiiisgiviiig. 

4. jtxnid the uijudu'icus use of tcchnic.il h in- 

form tljose wliodo i.oi understand sca-plira. e"-, ihat W e 
tacked to the larboard, and stood oifto scia,” NAoald be ex- 
pressing ourselves v(*ry t>bscuridy. "Teclniical piii\isi:s not 
being in current use, but only the peculiar di.deet of a par- 
ticular class, we should never use tlicm but when \vc know 
they will be understood. 

5- ^coid equivocal or (nnlntrunus words. ddn* following 
sentences arc excepiionable in tins As lor such 

anitiiid^ as ikrQ.nwriai or noxious^ we have a i ight to ilt-siroy 
them.” “ I long since ictiriied lo Jik(‘ noibing Inil what 
you r/e.” ‘‘ He aimed at tiothiniX less tli.in the crown,” 

may denote either, Notii iig w as less aimed at by him iha«i 
the crown,’\ or, ^‘TSotliing inferior to the crown coLild sa- 
tisfy his ambition.” I xviJl ha\ e 7/zcrr//, and not saerdder.” 
The fir>t part of ilns seiilcnce dent»t(;s, I wid exe rcise 
mercy whereas it is in this place employed to signify, 

1 require others to exercise it.” The tiaiislation should 
therefore have been aecomiiiodated to these ddf rent me.m- 
l^hey were both luiieh more ancient among t!ic 

1) d 3 
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Persian®, than Zoroaster or Zerdnsht/’ 'I'he or in' thU 
sentence is cqnivocal. It serves citlur ns a eopnluivc to 
svnonyiijous words, or as a de^juiu ii'e of d-tTeront things. 
If, therefore, tlic student shouU! Uvit know, t.iat Zoroaster 
and Zer liislit mean the yrerson, he will mistake the 

srnst^. T[1:e. rising toino a lofty colu nn l>ore;” And 
thu'v the son the fervent siu* a hiresseil.” Hid tlie tomb 
bear tlie column., le cohinrin ih ■ tomb? Hid tlie son 

address the sire, or the ^ire the son ? 

If the birc addressed the. so!i, the line slionjjd run tlins ; 

'' And thus his sou the fervent mvc address’d.” 

If tire son ad ]rcs‘'e.d the sire ; 

'' And thus the son his fervent sire address’d.” 

'When we s^y ; “ Neither life nor di-ath shall separate 
\is from the love ot God it may mcuin, either from the 
love whicii we owe to God, or the which he bears to 

Uh : fot ‘‘ 'Flic love of Govi” may denote, either the relation 
Aviuc.h the £.ii’ec.tion bears to i:s subject, or that which it 
beats to it.> o'./pet. 

An ambi^uay likewi'-c arises, frc ni expressing either the 
rel*.tu>ii *d !i r CLVoit to Its e.;u-.v*, o; that ol tiie accident 
tt^ its suiijci.t; as, Tliis e^cn* took place a little after the 
rcloi iiiatjon of Luther/’ his sentence may import, 

eitlur tlie change produect! ifj/ Luiiici. or a change pro- 
duced 7ft tiini. The latter inde«.d is the meaning, accord- 
ing to the construction of tlie phrase; thougti it is not that 
^%luch was intended by the auilior. Pie should have said, 

the refer inaliou ^j/ Luther.” 

6. Avoid iminfcUigihleaiid iitcoj^sisieiM words or phrases. 

I have observed,” says Siecle, that the superiority 
among* these cofrcehoubc politicians, proceeds from an 
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opinion of gallantry and fiislnon.” Tliis sentence, con- 
sidered in itself, evidently conveys no iijeaning. First, it 
is not said whose opinion, tlieir own, or that of orliets: 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of w.iat soit, fa- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but iu gener.d, an 
opinion of grtilantry and fashion,” which coi.ia.ns no dc- 
iiniie expression of any meaning. Wbtli the joini assist- 
ance of the context, relleciion, and conjeclLii'i*, wc slia.l 
perhaps conclude tiiat tlie auilior intended to say ; 1 h.*.c 

the rank auiong these pchiicians, was determined by the 
opinion generally entertained of the rank, i.i pomi of 
gallant.y and fashion, that each of tljcin haa r*titaiiewk” 

“ 'Fiiis temper of mind,” says an author, speaking of 
huniiUty, keeps our understanding tivihr about ns.” 
AVdiether the auilior hatl any meaning in liiis expression, 
or what it was, is iioi easy^ to deteriinne. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in o specious veibosity, 
amusing li.s reader wjih sy nonymous teru;.> and ivleniiCfd 
propositions, well-tmneJ peruxls, aiul liigb sounding 
words ; but at the same tune, using tliose w'onis so in- 
definitely, that the reader can eitlier ailix no meaning- at 
all to them, or may liiem alm< si any iiieanmg h^ 

pleases. 

If It is asked,” .says a late writer, ‘^whenee arises the 
harmony or beauty of language? what are the rues fur 
obiaining it? the answer is obvions. \\ ht^tever rendeisa 
period sweet and plea: am, inake^ it a!-o gi acetuJ. A good 
car is the gift of nature; it may bi; much im]>roved, but 
not acquired by art. VVhoevei is j)-Ljsseised of it, \v;il 
scarcely need dry ciiiital jirccepis, to enable liirn to ju.lgc 
of a true t hythmus, and melody tjf *:ompi>sLtion. J ast 
numbers, accurate proportions, a musical syiiipbony, ii*ag- 
iiificent figures, and that ilccoroin whicli is the result of 
^!1 these, are unison to the liuiuan uuad.” 
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The following is a poetical example, of tlic same ng,ture, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
it was ccjinposcd by an eminent puet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began : 

Prom liarsTioiiy to harmony 
Thro’ all th'‘ compass of the inrles it ran, 

Tie diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it miy be said, that in writings of this stamp, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense-; being a d, 
t.iiiL if we meet \vi; t liille thm can inf a*in tlie ju igmen’ , 
we s.adi t ie.a- nn .i loa iiing tnai wiil oiiend ihc ear. And 
peilaips ti'j.s is tme reason that we pass over seen smnolii 
Ja« , * 'ge, with' ul siuspedting that it coniiiiiis hti !e i^r n > 
ins-jiiing. In tu* dt r t > Wiite or speak clearly a »d intcih- 
giUly, two tnings are c\;peciilly requisite : one, tliat we 
hav<' Cicar .nui tiisMuct icit ms oi our Md'ject; and tuc oilun*, 
tiui: our vvoids be appioied signs of ihos.' iJea-. Tiiat 
persons who think c fifiis.djy, should express iliemselves 
obscuiely, is nor to tve wondered at; lor enil)4irriiS'>eii, ob- 
scure, and tVeble senteiues, ate g#*iu'rall\, li not ale. av’,, 
thf' result of cmbaM^i^S’ d , r-bscni e, oiui feeb’e ihooghi ; but 
that pi rsoiis of judigmept, w.*.) are, aeeusiouied to si.iut!- 
iTze lia ir idea-., imd the signifu at ion of ihrir werdx, should 
fionictniiv:-. write withiiul any meaning, i.-., at first sight, 
Tnatt(*r of admiration. T^'nis, however, when further consi- 
dered, appears to he an eiVeet de-ived from tiie same cause, 
indistinctness of conception, and iuattonlion to the exact 
import of words. Th; occasions on which wc are most 
apt to speak and write in this iinintellig ulc manner, are 
the three following. 

'Y\ic firs f is, wlicre there is an exuberance i^f metaphor. 
Wbdters who ate fond of the metaphoric style, are ge- 
nerally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it 
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ton far. They are often misled, by a desire of flourishing 
on the several properties of a metaphor, which they have 
ushered into the <liscourse, without taking the trouble to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the subject, to 
which these properties can, with justice and pcrspu*uity, 
be applied. 'J'hc following insuuicc of tins sort of wilting, 
is from an author oi considerable oinii*<*nce. Men Jnll^lt 
acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
view inward, in order to expl«n*e the interior regions and 
recesses of tuti mind, th(j li^illow cavtirns of deep tliought, 
the private seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, 
as well as the ino»c friULful and cnliivaie,d tracts of tins 
obscure diina^c.” A most wondejiul way of telling us, 
that it is ditllcult to trace the opeiMtions of tlie mind. 

author liaving determined to repicsv.*nt the huinan 
mind under the. metaphor of a cc u!)«.r\ , i\ voived in hi'> 
thoughts tlie various objects wiiieii inigiit hr found iu a 
country, wnhout c<;nsidci ing wliether there a, eany things 
in thc‘ mind propcily ap..k»gous to t lies '. llmjce tlie. 
strange pfirad..* lie makes willi a id .v, hoUo::* 

cai'CDis and pri^afe rev/.v/c.v a id i I d c r }i c,ss(‘ j'r u if j'ul 

and cuUL afcil trac/'> ; woids whicli, though iney tiav*.! a 
jirec'ise iiiCeiiing, as rip[jlivd to country, iicive no tUdi ii,e 
bigiiifiealioii, as applied to iniiul. 

Tdie .vt rc/:f/ occ aslon of our lietiig apt i;o write uninteili- 
gihly, is that woereni the terni'^ ( -.t freejc.enus oecurring* 
denote tilings winch arc of a rompbc it*. d n ature, anti to 
whicli the mind is not sufhciently fiiiinruii : '*wd. Oi tlie.-»e 
the instances are numberless, m every u»ngee ; siicfi as, 
Ooverninehr, church, state, constitution, [luvvei, legis'a- 
turc, j 'iri: cl:ctioii, ^c. 

The* //z/^Y/and principal oecasit n of nnintc lligihle writing, 
is, when the terms employed are very abstiatt, and cr,ii‘'.. - 
<juently of veiy c'xteiisive* signihe:.ition. Tin's the void 
lio7i is more distinctly ap]>reheiielcd hv the minti, liian ihe! 
word bcasly beast than animal^ and mumal tli.^n bcin^. 
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The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety ih our 
words and phrases, is, to crjoid all those which are not 
adapted to the ideas we mean to cotjiminiicatc ; or xehich ai'e 
less significajit than others^ of those ideas, ‘‘ He feels any 
sorrow that can arrive at man better happen to man.” 

The conscience of approving one’s self a benefactor, is 
the best recompense for Wdng so;” it should have been 
‘‘ consciousness.'*'* He firaily believed the divine precept^ 

There is iu>t a sparrow fails to the ground,” 6tc. It 
should have been doc/ riney 

“ Jt is but opening the eye, and the scetie enters.” A 
.‘srewe cannot he said tn cnf. r; an actor e nters; but a scene 
appeal's <ir jn^esrnts itself. 

“ W'e imiiK. diaic! 3 ' assent to the hc^auty of an oljjuct, 
without inquiring into tiie CH^ses of it it is proper to 
sa^', that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; bat it 
cannot so well be said, tijat we assent to the heauti/ of an 
objects j^lcknoxcledge would have expressed tbe sense with 
propriety’. 

“ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give ns a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the ey e, 
except colours.” J^xfension and shape can, with no pro- 
prietv, be called ideas ; lliey are properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sen^e us a 

notion of ideas : our senses give ns the ideas tliemselves. 
The meaning of the sentence w^ould have l>ceii proper, 
and much clearer, if the author h.id c'xpresscd himself 
thus: The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the 

idea of extension, figure, and all the other propeities of 
matter, whicu are }>crccivcd by the eye, except colours.” 

‘‘ The covetous man never has a sufiicieiKy ; although 
he has what is enough for nature,” is much inferior to, 
“ The c;ovetous man never has enough ; although he has 
what is sujjicient lor nature.” 

A tiuveiler observes the most striking objects he 
sees ; a general remarks all the motions ot his enemy 
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bcttci* tlius: “ A traveller remarks^'' &c. ; A general 
ohservesy'" &c. 

This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him to 
increase the buildings;” it sliould be, increased his 
school;” and ‘‘ enlarfi;c the buildings.” 

He applied a medicine before the poison had time to 
work;” better thus: He ajjplied nu anfidotci*'’ 

The poison of a suspicious temper lVe(j[uenily tlirovvs 
out its bad qualities, on ail who are within its leach;” 
better, throws out its 7nalii^}iant qualities.” 

I will go except I should be ili “ I saw them all 
unless two or tiiree;” corrected thus; “ I should 

be ill;” ‘‘ except two or three.” 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of tlie ideas W|d design to coiiimunicaU^ ; or 
which are as particular am determinate in tlieir significa- 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse; possesses great beauty, and cannot fail to pro- 
duce a good effect. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF PRECISION. 

See Vol. II. p. 21 C. 

Precision is rhe iliiid requisite of perspicuity with re- 
spect to wor.is iind phrases. It siguitics retrenching su- 
perfluities, and pruning ilie ex]>re&sion, so as to exhibit 
neither moie nor less, tiian an exact copy of the person’s 
idea who uses it. 

The wor^is used to express idc may be faulty in t > ree 
respects. Fust, They mav not express the idea wh:ci» the 
author intends, but some other which only rest in \s it : 
secondly, T’liey inav express that icl« a, but not iulty and 
completely: thirdh , They may express it, togetlu r with 
something more than is intended. Precision stands op- 
posed to these three faults, but cluelly to the last. Pro- 
priety implies a freedom from t'nc two former laiilts. 
The words which are us'/d nuiy be j)}'0j)cr ; iha" , they 
may express tlic idea intended, and they may express it 
fully: but to hi* prccisty signifies that they express 
idea, and no more. 

The use and importance of precision, may be deduced 
from the nature of tlie human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distmctl}^ more than one object at a time. If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds- itself con- 
fused and embarrassed. It cannot clearly perceive, in 
what they agree, and in what they differ. Thus, were 
any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view, of whose structure I wished to form a distinct no- 
tion, I should desire all its trappings to be taken off, I 
should require it to be brought before me by itself, and 
to stand alone, that there might be nothing to divide my 
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attention. The same is the case with words. If, when 
any one would inform me of his meaning, he also tells me 
more than what conveys it; if lie joins foreign circumu 
stances to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessarily vary- 
ing the expres.sion, lie shifts the of view, and makes 

me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes another 
thing tliat is connected with it; he thereby obliges me to 
look on several objects at once, and I lose sight of the 
principal. ITe the animal he is showing me, with so 

many trappings aiivi coilii's, that 1 cannot distinctly view 
it; or he brings so inanv of the same species before me, 
somewhat resembling, and yet soitiewliat dilicring, that 1 
see none of them clearly. ^V"Jlen an author tells me of 
his hero’s courage in the day of battle, the expression is 
j.recisc, and I u rider :>tatid it fully ; but if, from the desire 
<;f multiplying words, he should praise his courage and 
fortitude ; at the moment lie joins these words together, 
my idea begins to waver. He means to express one (Qua- 
lity more stroiigl}’, but he is in truth expressing ivvo: 
courage r. s'sts danger; fortitude suiiporis pain. The 
occasion of exerting ci.icdi of these tjiialitios, indifferent; 
and being led to tlimk of both together, when only one 
of them should be considered, 1113’ view is rendered un- 
steady, and my^ conception of the el>ject incbsrinc.t. 

All subjects do not equally rcqnuc precision. It is 
sufficient, on many occasioi>s, tt;u we iinv'.' a general 
view of the meaning. The ; ct, pei^iap^,, is of lire 
known and familiar kind, and we in no a’d of 

mistaking tlic* sense of the author, though evtiy vvc.rd 
which he* uses is not precise and exav t. 

Many authors oifeud against this rule of precision, A 
respectable one, in describing a bad action, expresses 
himself thus: ‘‘ It is to remove a good and orderly* af fee 
tion, and to introduce an lil or dis^ r loily ore ; to commit 
an action that is ill, i minor * I, and imjusr; to dcj ill, or to 
act inprejudice of integritv', good natiPc, and w(H'iIi ” 
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A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought toge- 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them- 
selves in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an appe*arancc of splendour, surround every tiling which 
they mean to say, with a certain copious lotjudciiy. 

The great source of a loose style, in opposition to preci- 
sion, is the inindicious use of the words termed sijnony^ 
^nous, Tlicy are called synonymous, because they agiee 
in expressing one principal idea; but for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the 
circumstatiees. 

Tiie follow ing instances show a difference in the mean- 
ing of words reputed ^ynoll>mous; and point out the use 
oT cittending, with care and strictness, to the exact import 
of words. 

Cusloiriy hahif, — Custom, respects the action ; habit, 
the actor. custom, we mean the frerpient repetition 

of the same act : by habit, the efleot which that repetition 
produces on the mind or body. By the custom ol 
walking often in the streets, oue acquires a habit of 
idleness, 

— Pi itio makes us esteem ourselves; va- 
tiiiv, niako*> us dosirt* the esteem of others. It is just to 
say’, that a man is U)v> proud to be vain. 

Utxv^hlincss^ cii .fain. — Tlaughiinef'S is founded on the 
high opinion we onter.ain of ourselves; disdain, on the 
low opinion wc have tf others. 

Onlij^ alone.— Only^ imports that there is no other of 
the same hind; alone, i.npoits being accompanied by no 
o’her. An only’ child, is o’»e tint has neither brother nor 
.»^istcr; a child alone, is one who is left by itself. There 
is a dilkrence, therefore, in precise language, between 
tl^ese two phrases : “ Virtue only makes us happy and 
“ Viil uc alone makes us happy .” 
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Tf^^isdom, j)riutcnc€. — ^^Vibdoln leads us to speak and act 
what 'is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

jElntii'Cy complete, — A thing is entire, hy wanting none of 
its[jaris: complete, by wanting none of the apjjendages 
that belong to it. A man m-iy luiv'e an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have ou^ complete apartment. 

SujprLscd y (islojiishedy ojui/zedy confoiDidcd, — I am sur- 
prised with wli.tt is new or unciLpected ; I am astonished 
at wdiat is vast or great ; 1 am amazed at wl?at is incom- 
preh(‘nsible ; I am confounded by what is sbocking or 
terrible. 

'Travijuiirii i/ y pcjtccy caim, — Tranfjiiillity, respects a si- 
tu. ition free from trouble, coiij^idered in iiseif ; pe^ice, the 
same situation wilii respect to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it; calm, Mitli regard to a di.^tiubed siiuiition 
going before or foi!o\\iug it. A good man enjoys tran- 
ijiiillity, in himself; peace, with otliers ; and calm, after 
the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of word-”, in 
our language, whose significations ap[;roach, but arc not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the 
meaning of such words, is allenoed to, the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may ik>^, on all 
occasions, be necessary to pay a great dc: I of i’t*ntion 
to very nice distinctions; yet the foregoing in^-tanccs 
show the utihty of some geaeral care, to understand tiie 
distinct import of our vvortls. 

Wliile we are attending to precision, ue must be on 
cur guard, lest, from the desire of y)i uijing too closely, 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language, 
are there two words that convey pic istlv the same. id< a; 
a person thoroughly conversant in the [jropric’y of toe 
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langiiag’e, will always be able to observe something that 
distinguishes them. As they are like different shades of 
the same colour, an accurate writer can employ them to 
great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us. He supplies 
by one what was wanting in the other, to the strength, or 
to the finishing, of the image which he means to exhibit. 
But, for this purpose, he must be attentive to the choice 
of his words, and not employ them carelessly, merely for 
the sake of filling up a period, or of rounding or diver- 
sifying his language, as if their signification were exactly^ 
the same, while in truth it is not. To unite copiousness 
and precision, to be lull and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no 
doubt, one of the highest aud most difficult attainments in 
writing. 
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U/ Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression^ 

With respect to the. Construction of Sentences. 

We have finished the discussion of perspicuity and ac- 
curacy of expression, as far as they relate to the materials 
of language, the purity, propriety, and precision of words* 
It remains that we consider them, with regard to the con- 
struction of these materials, or the disposition of words in 
sentences and periods. Hitherto we have investigated 
the nature of words and phrases detached and uncon- 
nected, in the same manner as an architect selects and 
prepares the materials of an edifice* We are now, like 
the same artist, to delineate the plan of execution, or to 
point out the most proper conjunction of the materials, to 
accomplish the end in view. As the best materials for 
building w'ill not form a convenient and elegant habitation, 
unless they are adjusted on a proper plan, so the purest 
and best chosen words will not constitute a perspicuous 
and beautiful sentence, unless they are well applied and 
properly arranged. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very longj 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
us clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are? apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasicnially they may both be 
used with force and propriety ; as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

^ “ If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 

as well as your own; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children; 
Volume I. E e 
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hou- iiitle beauty we see, and bow few friends we hear' of; 
how hjik!; povi r^v, a!‘il how in;iny diseases there are in 
the world; 3’ou wilJ f.dT down upon your knees, and 
iii'^tCrid of repiniruj^ at one iifliiction, will admire so rnanv 
ble-sirtgs which 3011 have reeeivcil from the Divine hand.’’ 
This is a sentence composed c f sever**! members finked 
together, and hangiiig upon one anot!ier, so that ti e sense 
of the whole is not ijronght out till the close. The 
following is an example of one in winch the sense is 
forn)cd into short, independent prt)positions, each com- 
pleie within itself. 1 co>ufess, it was want of con- 
sideration that made me an author. 1 wrote bccaiirc it 
amused me. I corrected, because it was as pleasant to 
me to correct, as to write. 1 published, because 1 w^as 
told I might please such us it was a credit to p’ease.” 

A train of sentence*^, constructed in the same manner, 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences, or of sentences of the same 
length, should also he avoiiicd ; for the car tires of such 
cxpiessions, when they are too long continued. Whereas,, 
by a proper mixture of long and short periods, and of 
periods varioiisl}" constructed, not only th\‘ ear is gratified, 
but animation and force are given to our style. A very 
frequent succession of words or phrases, in couplets, or 
triplets, is also a great blemish m composition. 

X\'c now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect scnience. *1 hey appear to 
be the four following . 

3 C1£A}ISKSS. 4 A .U PICIOT’S USE OF 

52. UNITy. TflE FIGURKS OH 

J, STJIENOTII. gCHHTJH. 
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OF THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE- 


See Vol. II. p. 214. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence; is CUarncss. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meannig-, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
tvrong arrangement of them. Xlio choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered- The disposition Of them comes now under 
consideration. 

The first tiling to lie studied here, is grammatical pro- 
]>riety. But as the grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure ordet of 
words, where there is no transgression of any gram- 
matical rule. The relations 6f words, or members of a 
period; are, w’ith us, ascertained Only by the position in 
which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should 
be placed in the sentence as near to each othe^ as possible, 
so as to make theit mutual delation clearly appear. It 
will be proper to produce some instances, in order to 
show tlic importance of this rulc- 

1. In the position of adverbs, The Homans under- 
stood liberty, at leasts as well as we.” These words 
are capable of tw^o differerit senses, according as the em- 
phasis, in reading them, is laid upon liberty ^ or upon 
at hast. The w^ords should have been thus arranged: 
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'J lie Romans understood liberty as well, at leasts 
as we.” 

Xhoism can only he nppos<*d to pol^’tbeism, or 
Rllicism.” Is it iiieanl that tlivis.ii is capable of notiiing 
else besides bcMiL»* opposed to polvtlieiMn, or atheism? 
'riiis is wliat the words litt^rally import, throiij»h the 
wropo* placing* ol ilie adv’i*rb p;////. It should have l>een, 
*“* 'I'heism can be opjx'ised on! y to pol^theiMii or ail;e:siii.” 

Ry' the ])ieasincs of tlic ini --iMnation, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise ongm diy Irom siglu.” Wlien it 
IS said, “ T mean ouh/ s7/rh p/caMt it may be re- 
marked, that the aih erb is not properly placed. It 

is not intcndtM here to <pi:ilify the word niraHy but such 
plcasiii'cs ; and iheiefore should have been placed in as 
close connexion as possible, with the word wliiclj it limits 
or qualifies. style becomes more clear and neat, 

vrhen the word*s are arranged thus : I'y the pleasures 

<*f the iimigiiiaiion, i mean such pleasures only as arise 
Iruiu sight,” 

In the following sefitciice, t]»e w/>’tl jnorc is not in its 
T)ro]ier piace. “'Eheie is iH)t perha]>s, any real beauty 
i V clci’ormuy move lo one piece of matter than another.” 
'i lie phrase ought to liave st<iod tlu»s : I>i*,auty or de- 

Ic^iiiiity ill one piece (d luaiter, more .han in another.’* 


il. 7a the position of c<rC'*'instanc< Sy and irf par'ticulai 
vfiemicrSs 

An author, in his cli.-.SvTtaiion on parties, thus expresses 
ii iua lf: “ Aie these dc:>i«4;r!S which any man, who is born 
a IjiMop, in juiy circums* jitcc.**, in any sitiuit on, ought to 
be ash.micd or afraid to avow ?” Here vve are left at a loss, 
wliciher these uord^, “ in any circunrrs ances, in any situa- 
tion,” are connecu-d wiili ** a man horn in Rriton, in any 
circunisiariceb or siluaiicu/’ or wiili that man’s avowing 
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his designs io any circumst.mccs or situation into which Le 
may he hroiight.” As it is proha^/.e that r'.c jLviter was 
intended, tlie arrangement oiiidit lo hnvo b •••ii c-'^id acted 
thus: Arc these designs which :ii in, wi ' a 

Briton, ouglit to be ashained or alr^xic., h* nat in 

any circumstances, to avow?” 

TThc following is another of a 'ong • ' inge- 

merit of circumstances. A great su ,»»• that • ' id 

to find, after a long scare!), hv ilu* sea shor^. me 

for an anchor.” One would tlitnk fli ^t the seat eh was 
confined to die sea shore; hut as tlie meaning is, tha^ ^'le 
great stone was foutid bv the s.ea shore, t^ e |> ^iod .ngiit 
to have run thus: A groat slot'o, iliat, at^^cr a long 

search, I happcnctl to find by the sea shorp? served me tor 
an anchor.” 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstai.ccs 
together, but rather to interb|)erfi.e them m ditT’oren: ■ ..irs 
of the seniciice, joined with the principal words on 
they depend. For instance; What I liad the op^ior- 
tunity of mentioning to my frieqd, sometime ago, in con- 
versatioHjj was not a new thought.” The.-e tu o circum- 
stances, and i'n which 

are here put together, would have liad a t>CLit*r .niect 
disjoined, thus: “ Wliat 1 had the opportunity, sounetmie 
ago, of mentioning to my Iric iid, in conversation, was not 
a new thought.” 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrang'ement of 
a member of a sentence. “ Tne minister of state who 
grows less by 'his elevation, like a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal, will always liave his jealousy strong 
about him.” Here, so far as can be gathered from the 
arrangement, it is doubtful whether the object introduced, 
by way of simile, relates to what goes before, or to what 
follows. The ambiguity is removed by the following 
urder. TTh® minister of state who, like a little statue 
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placed on a mighty pedestal, grows less by hi^ elevl^tion, 
will always,’* &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 

For the Fnglisli are naturally fanciful, apd very often 
disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, 
which are so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions 
and extravagancies, to which others arc not liable.’* 
Here the verb or assertion is, by a pretty long ciicum- 
stance, separated from the subject to which it refers. 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing the 
circumstance before the verb, thus: For the Knglish 

are naturally fanciful, and, by that gloominess and inc^an- 
choly of temper >vhich are so frequent in our nation, are 
often disposed to many wild notions,” &c. 

** For as no fnortal author, in the ordinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use bis works inay^ 
some time or other, be applied,’* &c. Better thus For 
as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal 
author knows to wliat use, some time or other, his works 
may be applied,” &c- 

From these examples, the following observations w^ill 
occur : that a circuqnstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two c lyiital members of a period ; but cither between 
the parts of a member to which it belongs, or in such a 
manner as will coiifipe it to its proper member. When 
the sense adrni^ it, the sooner a circumstance is introduced, 
generally speaking, the better, that the more important 
and significant words may possess the last place, quite 
disencumbered. The following sentence is, in iliis re- 
spect, faulty. The emperor was so intent on the 
establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, that be 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for tim 
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#;ike of k.” Betler thus ; ‘‘ That, for the sake of it, he 
exposed the emjjirc doubly to desohilioti and ruin.’’ 

Thif> appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
d;iVv*reijt things have an ol>v!ous relation to each other, in 
respect to tiie order of nature or time, that order should 
be regarded, in assigning them their places in the sen- 
tence ; ludess tlie scope of the passages require it to be 
varied. 'Ehe conclusion of the following lines is inac<.- 
curate, in this respect: l>ut stiil there will be such a 

mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the degree in 
which any one of these qiialitications is ino^t conspicuous 
atid prevailing.’’ The order in winch tiie 'uo List woids 
are placed, should have been rcversecl, and juade to st^nd, 
and conspicuous. — I'hey conspicuous^ because 

they prevails 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
courormity to this rule. Our sigiii fills the mind with 
the largest variety of idea<, converses vi^ith its objects at 
the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tuvd or satiated with its proper enjoy- 
fiients.” This passage follows the order of nature. First, 
we have the variety of objects mentioned, whicli sigiit 
furnishes to the miud ; next, we have the action of sight 
on those objects j and lastly, we have the time and con- 
tinuance of its action,. No order could be more natural 
or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of 
better sound ; but, perhaps, in no instances, without a 
deviation from the line of strict propriety. 


3. lu the dispositio7t of the relative pronouits ^ who, which, 
W'hat, whose, iind of all those particles which express the 
connexion of the parts of speech with o?tc another. 

F e 4 
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A small error, in the position of these words, may, clou4' 
tlie meaning of the whole sentence ; and even w^here the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when theso 
relatives are out of their proper place. ‘‘ This kind of 
■wit,’* says an author, “ was very much in vogue among 
our countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; who did not 
practise it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake 
pf being witty.” We are at no loss about the meaning 
here ; but the construction would evidently be mended by 
disposing the circumstance, about an age or two 
such a manner as not to separate the relative 
from its antecedent our countrymen; in this way; 

About an age or two ago, this kind of wit was very 
much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not 
practise it,” &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. f'- It is 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by licaping up treasures, which nothing can protect 
us against, but the good providence of our Creator.** 
Which always refers grammatically to the substantive 
immediately preceding; and that, in the instance just 
mentioned, is “ treasures.” The sentence ought to have 
stood thus: “It is folly to pretend, by heaping up trea-. 
surcs, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which 
nothing can protect us against,” &c. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observed, 
tliat obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition 
of them, particularly of the pronouns who and they^ and 
them and theirs, when we have occasion to refer to differ- 
ent persons; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. 
** Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, and think, that I/ie/r reputation obscures and 
their commendable qualities stand in their lights and there- 
fore i/ny do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ 
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thzt the bright shining of th^ir virtues may not obscure 
them?'* This is altogether careless writing. When we 
find these personal pronouns crowding too fast upon 
us, we have often no method left^ but to throw the whole 
sentence into some other forro^ which may avoid those 
frequent references to persohs who have before been 
mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked, in the most proper and distinct manner^^ 
not only gives clearness, to it, but makes the mind pass 
stnootbly an4 agreeably along all the parts of iU 
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CHAPTER II. 

OP TIIE UNIl’Y OP A SENTENCE. 

See Vol. II. p. 222. 

The second requibite of a perfect sentence, is its 
Z^nity* 

In every composition, tliere is always some connecting^ 
principle amon^ the parts. Some one object must rei^n 
iiid be predominant. But most of all, in a single 
sentence, is required the strictest unity. For the very 
nature of a sentence implies that one proposition is ex- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed^ but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the im- 
pression upon tlie mind, of one object, not of many, "J'o 
preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules must 
be observed. 

In first place. During the course ofi the se?2te?i€e, th(t 
scene should be changed as little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden mnsitions from person to person, 
ror from subject to subject. There is commonly, in 
every sentence, some person or thing which is the go., 
verning word. This should be continued so, if posbible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : ** After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, w'ho received me with tbo 
greatest kindness.*’ Iti this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each 
otljer, yet, by this manner of representing them, by 
shifting so often both the place and the person, we and 
thci/y and I and who^ they appear in so disunited a view, 
that the sense of connexion i&» much impaired. T'he 
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tjentftnce is ivstored to its prpper unit}’-, by turning it 
after the following manner. “ Having come to an anchor, 
I was put on shore, where I was w^elcoiiieJ by all ipy 
friends, arul received with the greatest kindness.” 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rule. “ The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried lihu to his tent; and, upon hearing of the defeat 
of his troops, they pat him into a litter, which transported 
him to a place of safety, at the distance of about (iftceti 
leagues.” Better tlir-, ; The sultan being dangerously 
wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
iiefeat of liis troops, was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant,” 

A second rule under the head of is. Never to crowd 

into one sentence^ things xvhich have so little connexion^ that 
ikey could bear to be divided into two oi* three sentences^ 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. £x« 
umples abound in authors. Archbishop Tillotson,’* 
sjys an author, ** died in this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king Willia'ii and ejneen Mary, wIjo nominated 
Hr. Tennison, bishop of Tincoln, to succeed him,” Who 
would expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in 
consequence of the former ? “ He was exceedingly be- 
loved by both king and queen,” is the proposition of the 
sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it to follow ; when we arc on a sudden 
carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says: Their 

inarch was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than 9^ 
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breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish.^’ Here 
the scene is changed upon us again and again. 'I'he march 
of the Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through 
whose country they travelled, the account of their sheep, 
and the cause of their sheep being ill tasted food, form a 
jumble of objects, slightly related to each other, which the 
reader cannot, without much difficult}-, comprehend under 
one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an instance, the following from Temple. *‘The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two diflerent 
things', and not only calls the followers or votaries of thorn, 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distin- 
gtiishes the faculties of tire mind, that are conversant about 
them ; calling the operations of the first. Wisdom ; and of 
the other, Wi/ ; wliich is a- Saxon word, used to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call Ivgcnioy and the 
French Esprit^ both from the Hatin ; tliough I think wit 
more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in 
remarks on the Runic language.” When the reader 
arrives at the end of this perplexed sentence, he is sur- 
prised to find himself at so great a distance from the object 
with which he set out. 

It is a frequent and capital error, in the writings even of 
some 'distinguished authors, to introduce two or more lead- 
ing thoughts or agents, which have no natural relation to, 
or dependence on one another, which cannot concur in 
pointing towards any one object, and which must there- 
fore destroy the unity of the sentence. Shaftshary has the 
following sentence. As, much as the fertile mould is 
fitted to the tree \ as mutch as the strong and upright trunk 
of the oak or elco, is fitted, to the twining hr^nches of the 
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vioe or ivy; so much are the very leaves, the seeds and 
frnits of tiiese trees, fitted to the various animals : these» 
apjairi, to one ano*^iicr, and to the elements whe.^ they livo^ 
and to which tliey are. as apjiciidices, in a manner, fitted 
and joined ; as eitUer hy wings for the air, fins for the 
water, u;et for the earth, and by other correspondent 
inward parts, of more curious frame and texture/* This 
long and complicated period presents two agents ; treses 
lead the first in ember ; animals, the second and the third 
The sentence should, therefore, it seems, be divided in,ta 
two, or perhaps, into three sentences, with the proper 
agents prefixed. In this view, the first member may re- 
main as it is; but ilie second and third members w.ill 
assuine the following appearance. ‘^Animals, again, a^re 
fitted to one another, and to the elements where they live, 
and to which tlrey arc as appendices. They are adapted 
by wings for the air, fins for the water^ feet for the earth, 
and by other correspondent inward parts, of more curious 
frame and texture.** 

Sir Wdliam Temple, speaking of the worship of the 
Saxons, says; ** 7^h:s religious worship the Saxons intro- 
duced wiiii tiicm, and continued long in England, till they 
subdued the Britons, reduced it under their heptarchy, 
persecuted the British Christians, and drove them with 
their religion into Wales; where they continued under 
their primitive priests and bishops, who, with their monks, 
were all under the .superintendence of one arch-priest or 
bishop of Carleon, tlie bound of the British principality.’* 
This clumsy period, like the preceding one, contains two 
agents: it begins with the Saxons, and passes from them 
to the British Cliristians ; thus diminishing the perspi- 
cuit 3 % and destroying the unity. It should have farmed 
two sentences. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writ'U's of considerable correct- 
ness, we find a period sometuucs running out so far, and 
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compreliending so many particulars, as to be iiit>re 
pcriy a discouisc than a sentence. An author, speaking 
of the progress of our language aftct the time ol CromwelL 
runs on in this manner : “ Xo this succeeded that licen- 
tiousness which entered with the restoration, and, from 
infecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our lan- 
guage; which last was not like to be much improved by 
those who at that time made up the court of king Charles 
the Second ; either such as had followed him in his banish- 
ment, or who had been altogether conversant m the dialect 
of these times, or young men who had been educated in 
the same country t so that ^he court, which used to be the 
standard of correctness and propriety of speech, was then, 
and I think has ever since continued, the worst school in 
England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till 
better care be taken in the education of our nobility, 
that they may set out into the world vidth some foundation 
of literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of po- 
liteness.** 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here giv'cn a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many dif- 
ferent facts, reasonings, and observations, are here present- 
ed to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together by the 
author, that they all make parts of a sentence, which ad- 
mits of 110 greater division in pointing, than a colon be- 
tween any of its members. 

Tt may be of use here to give a specimen of a. long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form : Though, in 3’ester- 
day*s paper, we showed how every thing that is greiit'; 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with 
pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for us to assign 
the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know" 
neither the nature of an idea^ nor the substance of a hutnaur 
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snnT ; aml.tiiercfore, for want of such a light, all that we 
c.iti do, in speciilatioriH of this kind, is, to reflect on these 
operations of the soul that arc most agreeable; and to 
riinp^e, under their proper heads, what is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to the mind, without being able to trace oat the 
several neccssarv and efficient causes, from, whence the 
pleasure or displeasure arises.” 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences^ exhibits some other useful 
alterations: In yesterday’s paper, wc showed that evei^y 

thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. must own, that it is im« 

possible lor us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the soul which 
are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads what 
is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.” 

A third rule for preserving the unity of sentences, is, 
to keep clear of all unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity, and to the 
energy, of the sentence. But for the most part their effect 
is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; sen- 
tences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis, in this sentence, is striking and proper; 

'' And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more?) for thee.” 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it, “ If your hearts secretly xe- 
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proach you, for tho wrong cfaoice you have made, (as there 
is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable.” It would be much better to express, in 
a separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this paren- 
thesis j thus: **lf your hearts secretly reproach you for 
the wrong choice you have made, bethink yourselves that 
the evil is not irreparable. Still there is time for repent- 
ance and retreat} and a return to wisdona is always 
honomable.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE^ 

Sec Vol. II. p. 226. 

^riiF. THIRD requisite of a perfect senteade, is. Strength, 

Hy this ift meant such a dispositiou and maria cement of 
the seTCrWit words and members, as shall biing out the 
sense to tne best advantage, and give every word, and 
every uiernber, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circumstaiice in the structure, it may fail in that strength 
of inipresdoii, which a better management would have 
pioduced. 

^\\e first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of mIL re duncUint zvords and members. 

It lb a general maxim, that any words which do uot add 
some importance lo the meaning of a sentence, always 
injure ir. Care should therefore be exeiciseil, with re^. 
spvct to syiioiiy mous words, expletives, circumlocutions, 
tautologies, and the expre.ssioii of unnecessary circum-^ 
stances, "i'he attention becomes remiss, when words are 
multiplied without a correspondent multiplication of ideas. 

Conicut With deserving a triumph, he refused the honour 
of ii;” is better language than to say, Being content 
w ith deserving it,” Ckc. 

“ lu the At! ic coniinon wealth,” sa3*s an author, “ it was 
the privilege and birtlwight uf every citizen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public.” Better sinqd^^ thus : In the 

Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citizen 
to rail in public.” 

Another expresses himself thus : “ The3^ returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth 

Volume 1 , f 
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instead of, They returned to the city whence they 
came.” The five words, hacky agairiy same, from, and 
forth, are mere expletives, that have neither use nor 
beauty, and are therefore to be regarded as encum- 
brances. 

The word hut is often improperly used with that : as. 

There can be no doubt hut that he seriously means 
what he says.” It is not only useless, but ciUfnbersome : 
‘‘ There can be no doubt that he seriously mi^ns what 
he sa 3 's.” By transposing the parts of the sentence, %ve 
shall immediately perceive the propriety of omitting this 
word : That he seriously means what he says, there caa 

be no doubt.” 

Adverbs promote energy of expression. But this hap- 
pens only when they promote brevity too, and are spa- 
ijiigly used, and chosen with judgment. A super- 
abundance of them, or of adjectives, makes a style 
unwieldy and .r-dry. For it is from its nouns, rather 
than from its attributives, that language derives strength : 
wen as a building derives stability, rather from the walls 
and rafters, than from the plastering, wainscotting, and 
painting. Young writers, however, arc apt to think 
otherwise ; and, with a view to invigorate their expression, 
quulify every verb witli an adverb, and every noun with 
an epithet. By this means, their compositions resemble 
a hdbse, whose walls are supported by posts and but- 
tresses ; which not only make it unseemly to the eye, and 
inconvenient by taking up too much room, but also jus- 
tify a suspicion of weakness in the Work, and unskilfulne&s 
in the architect. Such a period as the following will ex- 
pliin our meaning. 

1 asn honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally desiructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy luxury.” Would pot the full import of this 
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nmf^ senlMiiice be better expressed lha« : “ I am of opi- 
nion, that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than 
luxury and dissipation.** » 

Some writers use much circuiiiloicution in expressing 
tlieir ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a 
tiling as a man's wounding himseU', sa 3 's, T5 mangle, 
or wound, his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body.** 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a pecidifur 
force ; as in the following sentence: ‘‘ Shall not ihc Judge 
of all the earth do right ?” 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tauto- 
logy appear. 

So it is, that I must forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly \iy forced 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the 2 mi^ 
%'crsal love and esteem of all men.** 

'I'lie subsequent sentence contains several unnecessaty 
circumstances. On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.” All is implied in saying, On receiving this 
strfbrmationj he rode to totvn.** 

Xllis uiauncr, however, in a certain degree, is so 
strongJy^ characteristic uf the simple style of remote ages, 
that, in hooks of the highest antiquity", particularly the 
iiibie, it is not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the 
iullowiiig scriptural phrases. “ He lifted up his voice, 
and wept.” “ lie opened his mouth and said.” It is 
ti ue, that, in strictness, they are not necessary' to the 
narration, but they arc of some importance to the conapo- 
sition, as bearing the venerable signature of aiiciept sim- 
plicity'. It may, on this occasion, be further oTiserved, 
that the language of the present translation of the Bible, 
ought not to be viewed in an €;xceptionable light, thcHigh 
some parts of it miy appear to be* obsolete. From uni- 
v'cisal admission, tins language has become so familiar 
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and intelli<;ible, that in all transcripts and alliuKuiSj e|ccept 
where the sense i« evidently injured, it ought to be care- 
fully preserved. And it may also be justly remarked, 
that, on relii;ious subjects, a frequent recurrence of 
scripture-language is attended with peculiar foiree and 
proj3riety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a round about method of expression, and to lop oB' 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely: some leaves should be left to shelter and 
surround the fruit. Kven s^'nonymous expressions may, 
on some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, when 
an obseurer term, which wc cannot well avoid employing, 
needs to be explained by one that is clearer. The other 
is, when the language of the emotions is exhibited. Emo- 
tion naturally dwells on its object : and when the reader 
also feels interested, repetition and synonomy have fre- 
quently an agreeable effect. 

Tiic following passage, taken from Addison, who de^ 
lighted in a full and flowing style, will, by most readers, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. But there is no» 
thing that makes its way more directly to the soul, than 
beauty ; which immediately diffuses a secret satisfisetion 
and complacency through the imagination, and gives a 
Buishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. The 
very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy^ 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
faculties.^’ Some degree of verbosity may, however, be 
discovered in these sentences, as phrases are repeated 
which seem little more than the echo of one another ; 
such as — diffusing satisfaction andcoinplacency through the 
imagination — striking the mind with inward joy-^spfead-- 
ing cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties. But, 
perhaps, some redundancy is more allowable on such 
lively sttk^ects, than it would be on other occasions. 
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After removing superfluities, the seco?id rule for pro- 
moting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particular 
to the use of copulatives^ relatives^ and all the particles em^ 
ployed Jbr transition and connexion. 

These little words biit^ and^ or^ xchichy xchosCy 
theny thereforCy because y &c. are frecjuently the most im- 
portant words of any ; they arc the joints or hinges upon 
which all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their 
strength must depend upon such particles, 'i'hc varieties 
in using them are, indeed, so many, that no particular 
system of rules respecting them can be given. Some ob- 
servations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, however^' 
be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
As if I should say, “ Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advan- 
tages of fortune.’’ Here we are put to a stand in thought, 
being obliged to rest a little on the prepdsition by itself, 
which, at the same time, carries no signiticancy, till it is 
Jottted to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of sucli phraseolc^gy 
as this: “ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than 
the empty pomp of language.” In introducing a subject, 
or laying down a proposition, to which wc demand parti- 
cular attention, this sort of style is very proper; but, on 
common occasions, it is bettor lo express ourselves more 
simply and briefly: Nothing disgusts us sooner than the 

empty pomp of language.” 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be understood without 
it: The man I love;” The dominions we |>ossessed, 

and the conquests we made.” But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowaVile in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and 
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dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. Tliqrp, the re- 
lative should always be inserted in its proper place, and 
the construction filled up. The man >yhoni J love.*' 

The domii.ions vvliich we possessed, and the conquesjts 
which we made.” 

With regard to the copulative particle am^l^ which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident, that the 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. Tlic follow- 
ing sentence from Sir William 'Vcinple, will serve for an 
instance. He is speaking of the rctineinei>t of the Frencl]^ 
language : 'Fhe academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu,, 
to amuse the wits of that age und country, and divert 
them from raking into his politics and ministry, brought 
this into vogue ; and the French wits, have, for this last, 
age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style 
and language ; and^ incjqed, with such success, that it can 
hardly be equalled, and runs equally through their verses 
and ihcir prose.” Here are no fewer than eight ands in 
one scniehce. Some writers often make tlieir sentences 
drag in this manner, by a careless multiplication of copu-*'^ 
laiives. 

But, in the nc^t place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction tind^ is to join 
objects tos::eUicr, yqt., in fact, by dropping the conjunc- 
tion, w'c oiu*!! mark, :i cloi.er connexion, a quicker sueces- 
sion ol cl jects, than w?ien it is inserted between thenp. 
‘‘ I came, i sav. , 1 coTiquerecl,” expresses, with more force, 
the rapiuity and quick succession of conquest, than if 
connecting p«irticies Dad been used. 

On the oihcr liand, wiieu wc sqek to prevent a quick 
transition from orie object to another, when we are ma- 
king some enumeration, in which we wish, that the ol jects 
should appear as di-^tinct from each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each object 
by itself, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar ad- 
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wntage. As when an author says, Such a man might 
fall a victim to power; but truth, and re.ison, and liberty, 
would fall with him.*’ Observe, in the following enumer- 
ation made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, b^* the lepe- 
tition of a conjunction : I am persuaded that neither 

death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God.” 

The words designed to mark the transition l‘i oin one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sentences, 
are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in 
an imperfect and obscure manner. The following is an 
example of this kind of inaccuracy. By greatness, I 
do not mean the bulk of any single object only, but the 
largeness of a whole view. Such are tlie prospects of an 
open champaign countr}^ a vast uncultivated desert,” &.c. 
The word such signifies of that nature or quality, which 
necessarily pre-supposes some adjective or word descrip- 
tive of a quality going before, to which it refers. But, in 
the foregoing sentence, there is no such adjective- 'Tlie 
author had spoken great ncas in the abstract only; ami, 
therefore, such has no distinct antecedent to which we c.m 
refer it. The sentence would have been intro faced with 
more propriety, by saying, 7c this class bcloug, or, Under 
this head are ranged, the j>rospect^, &.c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentences in the same discourse, are united to- 
gether, and their relations suggesteil, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to 
view, or made up of polysyllables, when shorter words 
would as well convey our meaning. IlFutw it h standing 
that^ insomuch that, forasmuch as, furtherinorc, vkc. are 
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tedious words, which teiyd ta «rerload and perplu.s 
sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of insertinpr or omittin|^ the conjunctions. I'he 
first is, that the illative conjunctions, the Causal, and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be 
dispensed with than the copulative. The second is, thait 
the omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when 
the connexion of the thoug;hts is either very close, or very 
distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the 
conjunction is deemed necessary. When the connexion 
in thought is very distant, the copulative appears absurd j 
and when very close, superflpous. 

The third rule fur promoting the strength of a sentence, 
IS, to ifispose of the capital ^i'ordj or rrords^ so that thejj 
'inay make the greatest impression, 

*l'hai there are, in every sentence, such capital words, 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see; and that tliese words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most 
part, with us, the important words arc placed in the be- 
ginning of the sentence. So in the following passages : 

Silver and gold have I none ; but such i have, give I 
pnto thee,” &c, Vour fathers, where arc thc^^ ? and 
the prophets, do they live for ever?” 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for 
a little, and then bring it out full at the close, ‘‘ Thus,” 
s^iys an author, on wliatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what prinpipall^' strikes us, is his wonder- 
ful invention.” 

To accqmpijsh this end, the placing of capital words in 
a ponspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of 
pur language sometimes be inverted. According 

to this natural order, the tioiiiinatlve has the first pHce, 
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the verb the second, and the objective, if it be an active 
verb that is employed, has the third. Circumstances 
follow the nominative, the verb, or the objective, as they 
happen to belong to any of them. l^iana of tlie Ephe- 
sians is great,” is the natural order of the sentence. But 
its strength is increased by inversion, thus : Great is 

Diana of the Ephesians.'^ I profess, in the sincerity 
of my heart,” &c. is the natural order of a circumstance. 
Inverted thu,s : ** In tiie sincerity of my heart, 1 pro- 
fess,” &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural stylo. Eacli me- 
thod has its advantages. U'he inv^erted possesses strength, 
dignity, and variety ; the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. Tlie first is 
of the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. ‘‘ This, as to the complete immoral 
state, is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. 
Wliere there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apo- 
stacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who 
do not see and acknowledge the misery which is conse- 
quent. Seldom is the case misconstrued, when at worst. 
'I’lie misfortune is, that we look not on this depravity, nor 
consider how it stands in less degrees. As if, to be abso- 
lutely immoral, were, indeed, the grealc^t niiserj' ; but to 
be so in a little degree, should be no misery or harm at 
all. Which, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, 
that it is tbe greatest ill of a body, to be in the utmost 
manner maimed or distorted ; but that to lose the use 
only of one limb, or to be impaired in some single oigan 
or naember, is no ill worthy the least notice.” Here is no 
violence done to the language, though there are many 
inversions. 

Tile following is an example of natural construction: 

Our sight is' the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
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all c>Ur senses. It fills the mind with the leif^est vamty et 
ideas, converses with its objects at the g^reatest distance, 
and continues the longest in action, without being tired, 
or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of 
feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; 
but, at the same time, it is very much straitened and con^ 
fined in its operations,” &c. 

But whether we use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
tliat would clog them. Thus, when there are an3’^ circum- 
stances of time, place, or other Jimitatioos, which the prin- 
cipal object of our sentence requires to haye connected 
with it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load of 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an example. 
“ If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretly ad- 
vise, and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as well 
as formerlj", be esteemed, with justice, the best and most 
honourable among authors.” This is a well constructed 
sentence. It contains a great manj^ circumstances and ad- 
verbs necessary" to qualify the meaning ; onhj^ secretli/y as 
xt'cUy perhaps^ noxi\ iiciih justice^ Jormerly ; yet these are 
placed so properly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken 
the sentence; while that which is the capital object in it, 
viz. being justl^r esteemed the best and most honourable 
among authors,” comes out, in the conclusion, clear and 
detached, and possesses its proper place. See, now, what 
would have been the effect of a difl'erent arrangement : 

If, whilst the^^ profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly.” Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
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circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the capital 
words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The^/ourt/t rule for promoting the strength of sentences, 
is, that a assertion or proposition should never come 

after a strojifCer one ; and thnt^ 'zadien our sentence consists 
of tzco mef/ibcrsy the longer should^ gencrallj/, f}C the con- 
chiding one. 

Thus, to say, When our passions have forsalvcu iiif, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have fors.iken 
them,” is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of tlic proj)osiiion : We flatter our- 

selves with the helicT that we have forsaken our passion^, 
when they have forsaken 

III general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising uj>ori 
us, and growing in its importance, to the very last word, 
when this construction can be managed without afle?ctation. 

If wc rise yet liighrr,” says Addison, and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
tljcm atlend^.d with a diflerent set ol planets ; and still dis- 
cover new tirinaments and new liglits, that arc sunk fu ther 
in those unfathomable depths ofeiher ; we are lost iii si.ch 
a labyrinth of suns and worlds, arui confounded with the 
magnificence and imiuensity of nature.” 

IThc fifth rule for t!ie strength of sentences is, to avoid 
eoncluding them xcilh an adverb ^ a preposition, or anjj in-- 
considerable xcordm 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any 
of the particles, of, to^Jrom, with, lu/^ Kor instance, u is a 
great deal better to say, Avarice is a crime of wliich wise 
men are often guilty,” than to sa^', “ Avarice is a crime 
which wise men are often guilty of.” This is u phrriseo- 
logy which all correct writeisshuii ; and with reason. For 
as the mind cannot help resting a little, on the im|;ort of 
word which closes the sentence, it must be disiigrecab!e 
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to be left pausing on a word, which does not, by Itself, 
produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of those prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period : 
such as, hiding aboxity lay hold ofy come over iOy clear xfp^ 
and many other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can 
employ a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence 
with more strength. Kven the pronoun ity should, if pos- 
sible, be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it is 
joined with some of the prepositions ; as, xinlh /V, in 
to it. We shall be sensible of this in the following sen- 
tence. There is not, in my opinion, a nrjore pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of 
the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards 
the perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it.** How much more agreeable the sentence, 
if it had been so constructed as to dose with the word 
period ! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, alvi'ays appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the follow- 
ing passage: Let me therefore conclude by repeating, 

that division has caused all the mischief wc lament; that 
union alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hap- 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so 
unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse.** This last 
phrase, “to say no worse,” occasions a falling off at the 
end. The proper disposition of such circumstances in a 
sentence, requires attention, in order to adjust them so 
as shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the 
strength of the period. Though necessary parts, they arc, 
however, like irregular stones in a building, which try 
the skill of an artist, where to place them with the least 
o^ence, Bi|t it pi list he i^emembercd, that the close is 
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always an unsuitable place for them. — Notwithstanding 
what has been said against concluding a period with an 
adverb, &c. this must not be understood to refer to 
such words, when the stress and significancy of the sen- 
tence rest chiefly upon them. In this case, they are not 
to be considered as circumstances, but as the principal 
objects: as in the following sentence. “ In their pros- 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me, in their ad- 
versity, always.” Here, “ ncx>ery'* and alway^'* being 
emphatical words, w^ere to be so placed as to make a 
strong impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
is, thaty in the mvmhevs of a sentenccy xvkere two things are 
compared, or contrasted, with one another ; where either a 
7'esemblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed ; 
some resemblance^ in the language and constructioriy should 
be preserved. F'or xehen the things theynseh es cox'respond 
to each other y we xiaturallj/ expect to find a similar corre» 
spondence in the xcords. 

Thus, when it is said, “ The wise man is happy, when 
he gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recoin- 
meads himself to the applause of those about him the 
opposition w'ould have been more regular, if it had 
been expressed thus: The wise in.m is happy, when he 

gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that 
of others.” 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues ; an enemy in- 
flames his crimes.” Better thus: A friend exaggerates 

a man’s virtues : an enemy, his crimes.” 

The following passage from Pope’s Preface to his 
Homer, fully exemplifies i he rule just given: Homer 

was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the 
one, we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. 
Homer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity; Virgil 
leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer scatters with 
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a pjenerous pi*ofiision ; Virp;i1 bestows with a careful mag- 
nilicctice Homer, iike the Nile, pours cnit his riches 
with a sucltlen overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its hanks, 
with a constant stream/’-— Periods thus constructed, when 
introduced with propriety, and not returning too often, 
have a sensible beauty. But we must beware of carrying 
out* attention to this beauty too far. It ought only to be 
occaNional]}' studied^ when comparison or opposition of 
objects naturally leads to it. If such a construction as 
this be aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads to a dis- 
agreeable uniformity ; produces a regularly returning 
clink in the period, which tires the ear ; and plainly dis- 
covers affectation. 

'TliQ seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect 
of sentences, is, to attend to the sound, the harynoyiy and 
easy flow, of the words and members^ 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it. — 
I’leasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly be 
transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagree- 
able sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and 
the impression of the sentiment must consecjiienily 
weakened. The observations which we liitve to make 
on this subject, respect the choice of words ; their ar- 
rangement ; the order and disposition of the members; 
the* cadence or close of sentences ; and the sound of words 
adapteil to tiicir signification. 

V'e begin with the choice of words. It is evident, tliat 
words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are com- 
]>oi>ed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a 
proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without 
too many harsh consonants ficibbing against each other ; 
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or too many opon vowels in succession^ to cause a hiatus^ 
oi* disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always be assumed as a principle, that whatever 
sound < are difficult in pronunciation, arc, in the same pro- 
porilon, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give soft- 
ness; consonants, stiength to the sound of words. The 
melody of language requires a just proportion of each ; 
and the construction will be hurt, will be rendered cither 
grating or eil'eminate, by an excess of either. Long words 
are commonly more agreeable to the ear than mono- 
syllables. They please it by the composition or suc^ 
cession of sounds which tbe^' present to it ; and accord- 
ingly, the most harnioiiious languages abound most in 
them. Among words of any length, those arc the most 
melodious, which do not run wdiollv either upon long or 
short syllables, but are composed of an intermixture of 
them : such as, repent^ profess ^poxverfxd^ velocity^ €ele7'itj/f 
independent^ iynpetHositij. 

If wc would speui^ forcibly and effect u ally , wc must 
avoid the use of such words as the following. 1. Such as 
are composed of words already compounded, the several 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
united : as, Unsuccessfulncssy wrongheadedness, iendei-^ 
hearfcd?iessy 2. Such as have the syllables which im- 
mediately follow the accented syllable, crowded w'ith con- 
sonants that do not easily coalesce: as, Questionless^ 
chi'onicltrs, conveiit icier 3. Such as have too many 
syllables following the accented syllable : as, Priniarihj, 
euTsorily, suniviarily, peremptoriness P 4. Such as have 
a short or Unaccented syllable repeated, or follovvcd by 
another short or unaccented syllable very much re- 
sembling: as, TIolilij, sillily, loxclily^ farriery P A 
little harshness, by the collision of consonants, which never- 
theless our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 
w hich do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable idea 
either of preciiiitution or of stammering, is by no means a 
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sufficient reason far suppressing a useful term. The 
words hedg* dy ffedg^d^ tcedg^d^ dvudg*dy grvdg*d^ adjudg^dy 
which sonic have thought very oiVoiisive, are not exposed 
to the objections, which lie against the words above men- 
tioned. We should not do well to iniroduce such hard 
and sMong sounds too frequently ; but when they are 
used sparingly and properl3’^, they have even a good cHcct. 
They contribute to that variety in sound whicli is advan- 
tageous to language. 

The next head, respe'eting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicetj*. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, 3’et, if they be ill disposed, 
the mclad3^ of the sentence is uiterl3» lost, or greatly im- 
paired. That this is the case, the learners wiil perceive 
by t\e following examples. Pleasures simple and mo- 
derate alwa3*s are the best it would be better to say. 

Simple and moderate pleasures are always the best.'* 

Office or rank ina3’ be the recompense of intrigue, ver- 
satiiit3*, or flattery better thus, ‘‘ l\ank or office may 
be the recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue.'* 

A great recommendation of the guidance olfered by in- 
tegrit3’ to us, is, that it is by ail men easily understood 
better in this form ; It is a great rccouimendation of 
tlie guidance offered to us by integrit3’, that it is easHj’' 
understood by all men."— In the following examples, the 
words arc neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce 
the most agreeable effect. If we make the best of our 
life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding 
it:" better thus, ‘‘ Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and dau'^’ors surround it.” ^Ve see that we arc en- 
cumbered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent 
better, “ We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties 
that cannot be avoided." It is plain to anyone who 
views the subject, even slightly, that there is nothing here 
that is Without allav* and pure improved b 3 ' this form ; 
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It is cvidont to the slightest inspection, th^it nothing 
he re is unalliiyccl and pure.” 

may take, for an instance of a sentence remaikahly 
h;n iiMiijious, tiui tollowing from Milton’s 'Treatise on Kdu- 
c.itinn . \V"e ^lJalI tuiiuluct you lo a h:ll-sitle, laborious 
at ilie lirsL ascent; but else so sinoolti, so green, 
so full ot gotxijy prospects, and me lodiotis sounds on every 
side, tli.it the harp of Orpheus was not more charming.” 
iOviry thing in ibis sentence conspires to promote the 
haimorij’. 'J he words arc well cJuiseii; full of iicjuids, 
and soft souinis; /ahortouy^ simouf/t^ grren^ goodh/^ iiie^ 
Indiousy charming; ; and these woids so artfully arranged, 
tbat, were we to alter the situation of any one of thcjn, 
we should,.presei.itly, be sensible of the melod 3 ’s siifleting.. 
For, let us observe, liow finely fhe members of the period 
swell one abo\ e anolbcr. So sniootlg so green,” — 
so full of goodly prospects, — and melodious sounds on 
cvery^sidc;” — till the ear, prepared by this gradual rise, 
is conducted to that full close on which it rests with 
pleasure; — that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming/’ 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of v/ords, the 
following general directions wdl be found of ssome use; 
1st, Wlic n the preceding word ends with a vowel, let the 
subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vice 
^ true fri' rd, a cruel enemy, are smoother and easier to 
the vcjicie, tJian a true unUm,a cruel destroyer . But when 
it IS more pt't^picuous or convenient, fi>r vowels or con- 
j^onaiit-. to end oni> word and begin the next, it is proper 
ili.it the vow.is be a long and short one; and that the 
con8<niyiit'. be either a lic|uid and a mute, or liquids of 
diifereiit sorts thus, a lovely offspruig ; a purer design , 
a calm n treat ; are more iliient than, a happy union, a 
brief petition, a cheap triumph, a putrid distemper, a calm 
ruitron, a clean nurse. From these examples, the student 
V. ill perceive tlic importance of accurately understanding 
Volume J. • O 
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the nature of vourels and consonants, licjiiuls anJ mutts; 
vMth tilt* connexion and influence wUicIi aifionf»st 

til in. 2tl, In {*crieral, a considerable number of lonsr or 
short woids ncM- one nnother sliould be avt>ide:l. Dis- 
apjiouit nu‘i»i in our t‘x pcciations is \vi t'tchcdiu’s-: better 
thus; l)isappt»intc<l hope is miser*. ‘‘ No course of 
|oy c'.an please Us lon;.» better, “No course ot cnj(>V“ 
riH iit c.Ui deiiolit us lojit*.*’ A succt'ssion t^f words haviiijjr 
ilu! same ipiaiitily in the accenicd s\ Jiables, wiielbt r it be 
lout; or shtiri, sIjcuiIo alto be avoided, ‘^.btuics was need\\, 
leeble, and I'earful;*” unproved thus, “ James was timid, 
fee bJe , and destitute.” “ I'ney could not be ijappv; for 
lie was silly, petiisli, and sullen:” better thus; Tbev 
could not be ijap]) 3 ' ; for he was siinpb*, pc^idsh, 
gloomy.” Jd, \\N.rds winch bej^in alike, or end alike, 
must not come to^etliev; and tlie last sellable of tlic })rit- 
ccding word, should not be the same as the firftt s^llcibie 
of tlie subsc<|ucnl one. It is not so plcasiog and harmo. 
nious to say; This is a convenient contrivance;” ‘‘ lie 
is an indulgent parent;” ‘‘ She behaves with nniform 
formality :” as, Tliis is a useful contrivance;” IJ« 
is a kind parent;” She behaves with unvaried for- 
lualiiy.” 

AVe jiroceed to consider the luenibcrs of a seutenee. 
With regard to harmo iy. I'iivy should not be ten) lorig, 
nor disproportionate to eacli other. W hen they have a 
rc'Ljuie.r and proportional d;vi-ii)n, they ate much easier to 
tnc' voice, are iiune clearly iniderstooij , and better lemcui- 
bereJ, that when this rule is not attended to: for vvli t* 
ever tires the voice, and offends tlie ear, is ant to mar ilif* 
strength of the expression, and to degradt,* the sense of 
the author. And this is a suiitcient grc*»uiid for paytm.r 
attention to the order and proportion of sentences, and 
the different parts of whic:h they consist. I’he fidlovvi ig 
pab^age exliibits senteiuus in which the d.ffcrent mem- 
bers are propoi tioi»alI y arranged. 
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’Temple, speaking sarcv^stically of man, says; But bis 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowlede^e he snp[)rK5s by snfHciencv. W'hen he has 
looked about him as far as he can, he concludes there is 
xio more to be seen; when he is at the end of his line, he 
is at the hoitoiu of tl.c ocean; when he has shot his best, 
be is sure none, ever did, or cv'or can, shoot better, or 
ia'V'itnl r. Ills O'^vo reason be holds to be the certain 
measure <;f trudi; and bis owm knowledge, of what is })Os- 
sihle in iiai.-ire.” Here every tiling is at once easy to the 
liicatb. gr.»t(*l‘ni to tiie ear, and intelligible to the muler- 
snuiding. See anoti;cr excouple of the same kind, in the 
T7th aiKt .SHi vei ses or the 3d chapte;r of the prophet 
1 labakknk. We nia\' remark here, that our jvresc'nt 
version ef tue Holy Saiiptiircs, especially of the Ps thus, 
abrninds with instances (;f an harmonious arrangemeut of 
the word.> ir.>d niemhcrs of sentences. 

In tlic foihAvmg quotation from Tfhllotsoi^, w'e shall be- 
come. sei:r»ib’e of an tdlect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. ’^Phis discourse, concerning th^ 
easines-^ of the D.vine commands, does all along suppose 
and acknowledge the difticuliics of the fi»"st entrance upiin 
a reliji.'ous c<'ursc ; cxeej>t only in tliose persons 'who 
liaN e lia J tiie hap])incss to be trained up to religion, by ilie 
easv Mul insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous educa- 
tioi!.'’ licie there is some degree of harshness and un- 
}deasantni-s'., owing puincipallj’ to tliis, th:«t there is pro- 
ptuly no :u)ie tlian one pause ev rest in the sentence*, 
ialhng he i .• iM tiic l\Vv> nieinhers into which it is divided ; 
each t)l w.,ie}i .s so long as to occasion a considerable 
■stix'teh of llje breadi in pronouncing it. 

Whih resjM c* to the cuiclence or close of a sentence, care 
^hoviid be t.ikeu, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. 
ri»e f I'e \ 1 :g ii)-sia: ei s may be siiflieient to show the 
pfOpi'eM (f SOI..' ;.tti'nt} 11 to this part of the rule. 

eih^-e:e: ‘, and industry, joiiunl with goovi 
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temper ami prudence, are prosperous in general.’* It 
would be better thus: Virtue, diligence, and industry, 

joined with good temper and prudence, Ijave ever been 
fcjiind tlic surest road to prosperity.” An author speaking 
of the Trinity, expresses himself thus: ‘‘It is a mystery 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the depth of.” Ilow much better would it have been with 
this transposition! “ It is a mystery, tlie truth of which 
wc firmly believe, and the deptli of whicli we humbly 
adore.” 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
nicriiher of it, and the amplest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as w^tdl as in the sentences 
the uiselvcs, variety must be observed ; for the mind soon 
tires with a frequent lepetitioii of the same tone. 

Though attcnijon to the words and lUf inbers, and the 
close of seiit«niccs, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own har- 
mony 5 and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, 
or Siirongth of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All un- 
meaning,' ^^^ords, introduced mciely to round the period, 
or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writing. 
4 'liey are childi.sh aiid trivial oi naments, by which a sen- 
tence always loses tnorc' 111 point of weight, than it can 
gain b^' such addition^ 10 zts sound. 

We have liithcit** eoifside.nd the natuic of agreeable, 
sound, or niodnlatio , in gem r.il. It yet remains to treat 
of a higher beauty t.l thi^ kind; the soio'vl <«dapted to the 
sense. The former was no more than ^ a .siinple accom- 
paniment, to please the car; the latter supposes a peculiar 
expression given to the music. We may remark two 
degrees of it: first, the current of sound, ad ipted to the 
tenor of a discourse ; next, a particular resemblance 
cffecud Ix'tween some object, and the sounds that arc 
employed in'tlt s. ribiiig it. 
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First, the current of sound may be adapted to tlie tenor 
of a discourse. Sounds have, iti many respects, a corre- 
spondence with our ideas; partly natural, partly the cdicct 
of artificial associations. Hence it happens, ,that any r)iie 
modulation of sound continued, imprints on our style a 
certain charaensr and expression. Sentences construct^ed 
with the Ciceronian fulness and swell, produce tlie iai- 
pression of wliat is important, magnificent, sedate; for 
this is the natural tone which such a course of sentiment 
assumes. 13ui they suit no violent passion, no eager 
reasoning, no famiii.ir address. These always require 
measures brisker, easier, and often more abrupt. And, 
therefore, to swell, or to let down the periods, as the 
subject demands, is a very important rule in composition. 
No one tenor whatever, supposing it to produce no bad 
effect from saiiet^', wdl answer to all dilYcrent composi- 
tions; nor even to all the parts of the same composition. 
It w^ere as ab>urd to write a panegyric, and an, invective, 
in a style of the same cadence, as to set the words of a 
tender love-song to the air of a wariilve march. 

It is therefore requisite, that we previously fix in our 
mind a just iilc'a of tiic general tone of soutid wliich suits 
our sul)ject ; that is, v\ hich the >entimcnis we are to ex- 
press, most iiatnrall}" a^suule, and in wdiich they most 
commotdy vent themselves ; whether round atid smooth, 
or stately and solemn, or brisk and quick, or interrupted 
and abrupt. T ins general idea must direct the modula- 
tion of our pe^ods. 

It rnay be proper to remark, that our translators of the 
Bible, liavc often been happy in suiting their numbers to 
the subject. Grave, solemn, and majestic subjects, un- 
doubtedly rei|uire such an arrangement of w’ords as runs 
much on lung syllables; and, partjculai ly , they require 
the close to rest n])on such. The very first verses of the 
Bible, are remarkable for this melody : In the beginning, 

God created the heavens and the eaith. And tlie earth 

G tr 3 
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was without form and void: and d-nkness ua^ iif>on the 
face of the deep: and the spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waters.*’ Several other passives, particularly 
some of the Psalms ) afford striking examples of this sort 
of grave, melodious construction. Any com]‘Oiition that 
rise*, considerably above the ordinary tone of prose, such 
as moTin mental inscriptions, and panegyiical characters, 
uaturaliy runs into numbers of this kind. 

J3ur, in the next place, besides the general correspond-^ 
ence of the current of .sound witli the current of thought, 
there may be a more particular expression attempted, of 
certain objects, by means of resembling sounds. This 
can be, sometimes, accouiplisheci in prose composition ; 
but there only in a more faint degree; nor is it so much 
expected in prose. It is in poetry that it is chiefly looked 
for;, where attention to sound is more demanded, and 
where the inversions and liberties of poetical style give us 
a greater command of sound ; assisted too by the versifi- 
caliofi, and t\\^tcantus obsetirior^ to which wc are naturally 
led in reading poetry. This requires further illusi ration : 
and as the perspicuity, accuracy, and force of poetical 
composition, form a part of the object of this Ap[)cn<hx, 
we shall prr.cc:cd to explain the subject more at hirgc*. 

The sounds of words may be emplo\crl for represent- 
ing, cliicfl}", three classes of oljccts : firs*^, other sounds; 
secondly, motion; and, thirdly, the cmoLious and passions 
of the mind* 

First, by a proper choice of words, wc nitiy produce 
a rescuiblauce of other sounds winch we meati to describe; 
such as, the noise of waters, ihc roaring of winds, or tlie 
murmuring of streams. Tliis is the simplest instance of 
this sort of beamy: for the medium through which we 
imitate here, is a natural one; sounds represented by 
Ollier sounds; and between ivlca«i of ilie s une sense, it is 
easy to form a connexion. No very great art is rt:(piired 
drsrr'dji lijr sweet and solt sounds, to 
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make tise of buch words as have most liquids and vowels, 
and glide the most softly ; or, when he is describing harsh 
sounds, to throw together a number of harsh syllables 
winch are of diflicult pronunciation. Here the common 
structure of linguagc assists him; for, it will be found, 
that, in mo^t languages, the names of many particular 
sounds arc so formed, as to carry some affinity to the 
sound winch they signify: as, with us, the Zihistling of 
winds, the buz and hum of insects, the hiss of serpents, the 
crash of falinig timber; and many other instances, in which 
the word has been evidently^ framed upon the sound it 
represents. We shall produce a remurkable example of 
tliis beauty from Milton, taken from two passages in 
Paradise Lost, desciibiiig the sound made, in the one, by 
the opening of the gates of Hell; in the other, by the 
opening of those of Heaven. The contrast between the 
two, displays, to great advantage, the poet’s ait. The 
first is the opening of Hell’s gates. 

On a sudden, open fly. 

With ii7i[>c tuous recoil, and jarring sound, 

'J’!!* infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
j laf>li Uiuiider 


< Observe, now, the smoothness of the oilier example. 

Heaven ojien'd wide 

Jlt.T ever-during gates, harinonious sound, 

C>n golden hinges turning. 


The following verse contains sounds resembling those 
of battle in former times. 

Arms on armour clashing, bray VI 
Horrible discord; and the madding wheels 
Of hraxen fury raged. 


Gg 4 
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In the succeeding verse, we bear the sound of a 'bow- 
string immediately afLer the arrov/ has been shot. 

The string let fly 

Twang’d short and sharp, like the slirill swallow’s cry. 


The spring of the pheasant is heard in tljesc lines: 

Sec! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 


The following verse gives us the sound of felling trees 
in a wood. 

Loud sounds the axe, ‘redoubling strokes on stroke:.; 

On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Ilcadh’ng. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown; 
I’hen rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

In the succeeding lines, smooth and rough verses cor-f 
respond to the objects which they describe. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth streana in smoother numbers flows. 

-But w hen loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 


The SECOND class of objects, which the sound of words 
is often cmploy^ed to imitate, is Motion ; as it is swift or 
slow, violent or gentle, equable or interrupted, easy or 
accompanied with elTort. 1 hough there can be no na- 
tural atHnity between sound, of any kind, and motion, 
yet, in the imagination, there is a strong one; as appears 
from the Cf>nni*xion betw^een music ami dancing. And, 
therefore, here u is in the poet’s power, to give us a lively 
idea of the kind of motion, he would describe, by means 
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of siound which corresponds, in our imagination, with 
that motion. Long syllables naturally give the impres- 
sion of slow motion. A succession of short syllables pre- 
sents quick motion to the mind. Th% following is a 
beautiful instance of the sound of words corresponding 
to motion. It is tlte description of a sudden calm on the 
seas, in a poem, entitled. The IH^cece^ 

• ......With easy course 

The vessels glide; unless their speed be stopp’d 
By dead calms, that oft lie on these smooth seas> 

Wiieii evTy zephyr sleeps: then the shrouds drop; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung 
Moves not ; the Hat sea shines like yellow gold 
Tus’d in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide. 

In the succeeding lines, we perceive that slow motloii 
^ imitated. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the woids move slow. 


Ill the next example, the verse resembles swift and easy 
motion. 

• Not so when swift Camilla sbours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the main. 


following verses exemplify laborious and impetuous 
motion. 

With many a weary step, and nian^r a groan, 

I^p the high hill he heaves a hnge round stone; 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 
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Tlie next verse Is expressive of regular and slow move- 
ment. 

I'irst march the heavy mules securely slow : 

O’er hills, o’er dales, o’er crags, o’er rocks, they go. 

In the following lines, slow and difficult niotiuu is 
iniituied. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Tijat, like a wounded snake, drag*-* its sk»\v lengtli along. 

*^nic succeeding lines imitate violent and irregular mo- 
liori, that of a rock torn from the brow of a mountain. 

Siill gath’ring force, it smokes, and urg’d amain. 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impciuous to the plain. 

The THIRD set of obiects, which the sound of words is 
capable of representing, consists of the passions and emo- 
tions of the mind. Sound may, at first view, appear 
foreign to these; but that here, also, there is some sort 
of connexion, is siiffic uitly proved by the power which 
music has to awaken, oi to assist certain p ssions ; and, 
accord.ng as its strain is varied, to introduee one train of 
ideas, ra’lierihan another, 'rhis, indeed, logicdlj sj:)eak- 
ing, caniiOtbe called a rcseiiihlaiice between the sense and 
the sound, seeing Jong or sht>rt syllables have n«> natural 
rf’scmhiance to any thouglit or passion. Hut if the ar- 
rangemcr.t of syllables, by tlieir sound alone*, recalls one 
set c f ideas more readily than another, and dispfjses the 
nnnd for entering into that affection which the* poet means 
to raise, such arrangement may, justly emough, be said to 
resemble the sense, or be similar or corre*-;. ndent to it. 
Without much study or reflection, a poetde..* bing plea- 
snre, joy, and agreeable objects, from the feeling of his 
subject, naturally runs into smoolli, liquid, and flowing 
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tluinbcrs. Brisk anJ lively semsations exact c^uicker and 
more animated numbers. ^lel^mcholy and gloomv sub- 
jects naturally express themselves in slow measures, and 
long words. 

I’he following verses may justly be said to i*esemb!e the 
pensive strain which they describe. 

In tliose deop solitudes and awful cells. 

Where heavenly pensi\e contemplation dwells. 

And ever-musing melanchol}^ reigns. 

Ill the succeeding lines, the sound of the verse is made 
lo imitate reluctance of mind. 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d; 

Left the w arm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ ring look behind? 

We have now given sufficient openings into this sub- 
ject : a moderate acquaintance with good waiters, will 
suggest many instances of the same kind. We proceed 
to explain the nature of Figures of Speech, tlie proper 
use of which contributes to the force and accuracy of a 


sentence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF IIGURES OF SPEECH- 
St r Vol. II. p. 240. 

The fourth requisite of a perfect sentence, is a 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence 5 and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it ap- 
pears to be indispensable to the seholars, who are learning 
to form their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and 
force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the principal 
figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of ?>peecb imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression; the idea which we mean 
to convey is expresseu in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render the 
impression more strong and vivid. ^Vhcn I say, f^^r in- 
stance, That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversity;” I just express iny thoughts in the simplest 
manner possible ; but when I say, “ T'o the upright there 
ariseth light in darkness;” the same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in a figurative styles; a new circumstance is intro- 
duced; “light,” is put in the place of “comfort,” and 
“ darkness” is used to suggest the idea of “ adversity.” 
lu the same manner, to say, It is imjjossibic, b\' any 
search we can make, to explore tjie Divine Nature fully,” 
is to make a simple proposition : but when we say, 

Canst thou, by searching, find out the Lord.? Canit 
thou find out the Ahnigliry to perfection? It is high as 
heaven, uhat cinstthou dp? deeper than hell, xvhat canst 
thou know?” this introduces a figure into style ; the pro- 
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position being not only expressed, but with it admiration 
and abtonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, wc arc not 
thence to conclude, tliat they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are botfi tlie 
most natural, and the most common method of uttering 
our sentiments. It would be very difBcult to compose 
any chsconrse, without using them often ; nay, there are 
few senteiicos of considcr.*ble length, in which there 
dors not occur some expression that may be termed a 
ligiirc. T his being the case, we may sec the necessity 
of some attention, in order to understand their nature 
and use. 

At the commencement of language, men would begin 
with giving names to the different objects which they dis- 
cerned, or thought of- The stock of words would, then, 
be very small. As men’s ideas multiplied, and their ac- 
quaintance with objects incrAised, their store of names 
and words would also increase. But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan- 
guage is so copious, as to hav^c a separate word for every 
sej.arate idea. Mtn naturally sought to abridge this 
labour of multiplying words without end ; and, in order 
to lay less burden on their memories, made one word, 
which tliey had already appropriated to a certain idea or 
object, stand also for some oihcr idea or object, between 
which and the priinarv one, they found, or fancied, some 
t elation. *I'hc numes of sensible objects, were the words 
most early introduced; and were, by degrees, extended 
lo those mental ohjects, of wliich men had more obscure 
iionccptionN, and to which they found it more difficult to 
assign iliftinct names. 'I'hey borrowed, therefore, the 
jpjMnc of seme sensible idea, where their iinagiiiation found 
some adinity. dduis, we speak of ik picrchig judgment, 
and a clt^ar head; a soft or a hard heart; a r^ugh or a 
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smooth behaviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed 
by love, swelled wiih pride, melted into grief; and these 
are*aImo^t the only significant words which we have for 
such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two Tollowing. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more co- 
pious. By their nicins, words* and phrasesare multiplied, 
lor expressing all sorts of ideas: for describing even the 
minutest cl itlcrt iiccrs ; tlic nicest shades and colours oi 
thought ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
woids alone, without assistance from Tropes. 

SL'co:Ni)LY, Tiicy fic‘<piently give us a much clearer 
and IT ore striking view of the principal object, than Tve 
could liavo, if It were expressed in simple terms, and 
divested ol its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, 
even conviction is assisted,%nd the impression of a truth 
upon the mind, made more lively and forcible than it 
would otherw'ise be. We perceive this, in the following 
iiliisti ation of Young: “When w’^e dip too deep in plea- 
sure, we alwMys stir a sediment that renders it impure and 
noxious:” and in th.is instance: A he:irt boiling with 

violent passivins, will always send up infatuating fumes to 
I'no head.” An iniage that presents so much congruity 
1)4 txvcen a moral and a sen^ible idea, serves, like an argu- 
iTicnt from analogy, to enforce what the author asserts, 
and to ir.duce belief. 

Figures, in general, inaj" he described, to be that lan- 
guage, which is prompted either by the imagination, or 
by the p'a'.sions. They have beem commonly divided into 
two great classes ; Figures of Words, and Figures of 
Thought. Tlie former. Figures of Words, are commoii||||^« 
called Tropes, and consist* in a \vonl’s being employed to 
s'ginfy something, \\hich is dilFereut from its original and 
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primitive meaning ; so that if we alter the word, we de- 
stroy’ the Figure ; as in the instance before given ; I.ight 
ariseth to the upright, in darkness.” The other class, 
teruied Figures of Thought, supposes the words to be 
used iu thfir proper and iiieral meaning, and the Figure 
to consist ill the turn of the thought; as is the case in ex- 
clduiaiioiis, interrogations, apostrophes, comparisons, &c. 
The di .tnict'mn of these ornaments of language, into 
1 ropes and Figurts, does not appear to be of much use, 
nor is it always lobe clearly ascertained. Figures of Ima- 
giiialit)!!, and Figures of Passion, might be a more correct 
and iised'ul distribution of the subject. 

1 laving considered the general nature of figures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as arc of the 
most importance; viz. 

1. MKTArHOll, 

2. AhTJ:GORY, 

3 . COMPARISON, 

4. ME7 ONYMY, 

SYNKCDOCHK, 

6 . PER SOX I F IC Al'lON, 

7. APOSTROPHE, 

8. AN'J ITHESIS, 


9. HYPERBOLE, 

10. VISION, 

1 1! INTERROGATION, 
1‘2. EXCLAMATION, 

13. IRONY, 

AND 

14. AMPI.TFICATION on 

CLIMAX. 


A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the rc- 
scAiiblaiice which one object bears to another. Hence, it 
is much allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other thdn*a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. 
When 1 say of some great minister, “ That he upholds the 
state, like a pillar which supports the weight of a whole 
edifice,” I fairly make a comparison : but when I say of 
a minister, “That he is the pillar of the state,” it 
now bcconie* a metaphor. In the latter case, the com- 
parison l/et\veen the minister and a pillar, is made in the 
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mind ; but it is expressed without any of the words that 
denote comparison. 

I1‘ we compare human life to a landscape, in which are 
weeds, <;ardf'ns, hills, valleys, open fields, plantations, we 
form a siruilc : but if, with Pope, we affirm, that human 
lift's is actual iy a scene of all these objects, we form a 
picturesr|ue and iiistructire metaphor. ^ 

Let us (!i;incc life can little else supply, 

-• Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot; 

A garden tempting with forbidden fruit. 

Together let us beat t.his ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore. 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar.’* 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : will be unto her a wall of tire roand about, 

and will be the gloryr in the midst of her.” ‘‘ Thou art 
rock and my fortress.’’ w^ord is a lamp to my' 

feet, and a light to iny'^ path.” 

T'hc utility and beauty of metaphors may be farther 
illustrated, by another example taken from a distinguished 
author ; and by contrasting his highly ornamented express- 
tions, with that tame and simple phraseology, in wdiich, 
perhaps, a writer of inferior genius would have conunu 
nicated his thoughts. The example is as foilo\^s: 
“ Banish all your imaginary, and you will suffer no real 
w ants. The little stream that is left, will suffice to qu 
the thirst of nature; and that which cannot be quen 
by it. Is not your thirst, but y»our distemper.” 'I'he 
lowing are the same sentiments in plain language : Re- 
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strict yoar desires to tbe satisfaction of tho real wants of 
nature. A small portion of tlie good things of this world, 
is sufficient for that purpose: if you desire more, you 
have not yet learned that moderation which constitutes 
true happiness.” In the latter phraseology, the ideas 
remain, the understanding is instructed, and wisdom is 
perhaps instilled; but the ornament is all fled, the imagU 
nation is neglected, and the heart is not impressed. 


Rules to be observed in the use of iiietajjhors. 

1 . AfetaphorSy as well as other figui'cs^ should^ on no occa- 
sion^ be stuck 071 profusely ; and should ulwaus be such as 
accord with the sU'uin of our sentiment, 7''he latter part 
of the following pas•^age, from a late histofian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. lie is giving an account 
of the famous act of parliament against irregular mar- 
.riages in England. The bill,” says he, ‘‘ underwent 
a great number of alterations and amendments, which 
were not effected without violent contest. At length, 
ho\^ever, it was floated through both houses on the tide 
of a great majority, and steered into the safe harbour of 
royal approbation.” 


2. Care should be taken that the resemblance^ which is 
the foundation of the metaphor^ be clear and perspicuous y 
not far fetched, noi' difficult to discover. The transgression 
of this rule makes what are called harsh or forced uveta- 
phors; which are displeasing, because tliey pii;iczle the 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thoughc, render it 
petpl^^ed and intricate. 


3. In tbe third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
Volume 7. 3 1 b 
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language together. An author, addressing himself. to the 
king, says: 

Xo thee the world its present homage pays; 

’l''he harvest early, but mature the praise. 

It is plain, t!uU, liad not the rhyme misled him to the choice^ 
of an improper phrase, he would liavc said, 

'i'he hai vest caily, but mature the ciop; 

and so would have continued the figure which he hatl be- 
gun. Wiiereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by eni- 
ployiiig the literal word praise,’’ %vheii w^e were expect- 
ing something that related to the harvest, the figure is 
broken, and the two nretnbcrs of the sentence have no 
Mii’a’jle corrcbpondencc to each other. 

In the following example, tlic meiapborical and the 
literal meaning, are im[jroperlv mixed. Dryden, in l»is 
introduction to his translation of Juvenal, says; XIius 
I was sailing on a vast ocean, before the use of the load- 
stone or knOivJcdge of the compass, wiiluint other help 
than the polar star of the ancients, and the rules of ther 
French stage among ilie moderns.” Kvery reader must 
perc eive the incoherence of the transition from the figura. 
tive expi'cssion, “ the jiohir star of tlie a icieuts,” to the 
literal phraseology, the rules of the French stage among 
the moderns and the inconsistency of pretetiding to 
navigate th<i ocean, by the laws of the theatre. 


The subsequent quotation from Garth, is still more ex- 
eeptidiiable. 

But now from galhVing clouds destructiou puur^^^ 
Which ruins wn'th mad rage our halcy on liours; 

Mists from black jealousies ilie IcmpfSt. form, ’ 

While late divisions reinforce the storm. 
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'That destruction might be poured from a cloud, in the 
form of lightning, thunder, or a water-spout, is possible 
and intelligible; that it might occasion a temporary de- 
vastation and general terror, is conceivable and very 
probable. But what opinion shall we form of its effects 
and appearance, when, in the next line, it assumes the 
functions of a fury, and tahes up its residence in society, 
“ to ruin with mad rage our halcyon hours?” The storm 
returns in the third line, and is supposed, not without 
reason perhaps, to arise from collected mists: hut the 
source of these mists is not a little extraordinary, being 
derived from black jealousies,” which exist only in the 
minds of men. A new figure is introduced in the last 
line ; political divisions are supposed to form a reserve, 
which marches in support of the dominion of the tem- 
pest. Such motley composition justly deserves repre- 
hension. 


4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
ineet on one object. This is what is called mixed meta- 
phor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of 
this figure. One may be “ sheltered under the patronage 
of a great man but it would be wrong to say, sheltered 
under the mask of dissimulation as a mask conceals, 
but does not shelter. Addison in his letter from Italy, 
says : 


I bridle in my struggling muse with paiii^ 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 


The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when 
we ifieak of launching, wc make it a ship; and by 
no force of imagination, t^an it be supposed both a horse 

Hb ^ 
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and a ship at one moment; bridled^ to hinder it. front 
launching* 

TJie same author, elsewhere, says, There is not a sin- 
gle view of human nature^ which is not suflicient to extin-- 
gaish the seeds of pride.’^ Observe the incoherence of the 
tilings here joined together; making a view extinguish j 
and extinguish seeds, 

Dean Swift observes, that Those whose minds arc 
dull and heavy, do not easily penetrate into the folds and 
intricacies of an affair ; and therefore they can only scum 
off what they find at the top/* That the author had a 
right to represent his affair, whatever it was, either as a 
bale of cloth, or a fiuid^ nobody can deny. But the laws 
of perspicuity and common sense demanded of him, to 
keep it either the one or the other,^ because it could not 
be both at the same time. It was absurd, therefore, after 
he had penetrated the folds of it, an operation practicable 
only on the supposition of its being some pliable, solid 
body, to speak of scumming off what floated on the sur- 
face, which could not he performed unless it ivere a 
fluid. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so tliey should 
not be crowded together on tlie same object; for the 
mind has difficulty in passing readily through many 
different views of tlte same object, presented in quick suc- 
cession. 

The last rule concerning raetapliors, is, that they be not 
too far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its ithlntite 
cjrciimstances, wc tire tlie reader, who soon grows disgust- 
ed with this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse 
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obscvi'c. This is called straining a mclapldor. Authors of 
a lively and strong imagination are apt to run into this 
exuberance of metaphor. When tlicy hit upon a figure 
that pleases them, they are loth to part with it, and fre- 
tjuently continue it so Jong, as to become tedious and in- 
tricate. AVe may observe, for instance, how the following 
metaphor is spun out. 

'lliy thoughts are vagabonds; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and sloriiis, to cruise for pleasure; 

If gain'd, dear bought; and better missM than gain'd. 

I'aiicy and sense, from an infected shore, 

Tjiy cargo bring; and pcsiilence the prize: 

Tlicn such a thirst, ii^atiabie thirst. 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd tiie more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Aixegouy may be regarded as a metaphor conti- 
nued; since it is the representation of some one thing by 
another that resembles it, and which is made to stand for 
it. AVe may lake from the Sciipiures a very fine example 
of an allegory, in the SOtli psalm; where the people of 
Israel are represented under the image of a vine: and the 
figure is carried throughout with great exactness and 
beauty. Thou hast brought a vine out of Eg 3 "pt : thou 
hast cast out the heathen and planted it. I'hou prepared st 
room before it*; and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
It filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow 
of it : and the boughs thereof were like tlie goodly cedars. 
She sent out her bonglis into the and her brunches 

into the river. AA^by hast thou broken down her liedges, 
so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her ? 'I'he 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild btast of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God 

11 h 3 
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of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit 
this vine I” See also Ezekiel, xvii. 22 — 24. 


Allegories often combine both ornament and instruction. 
No picture can more forcibly inr^press the imagination, 
no reasoning can so elFectuallj excite the aversion of the 
heart, as the allegories of Sin and Death, in Paradise 
Lost. 


'' Before the gates there sat^ 

On €Mther side^ a formidable shape. 

The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair, 

3iut ended fo^l in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm*d 
With mortal sting; about her middle round 
A cry of heihhouiids, never ceasing, bark’d 
With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud, and rung 
A hidecfur, peal : yet when they list, would creep. 

If ought disturb’d their noise, into her womb. 

And kennel there; yet there still bark’d and howPcl 
Within, unseen.” 


The other shape. 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none, 
Dr sul^stance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
Por eacii seem’d either; black it stood as night, 
P'iercc as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crorvn had on.” 


These figures are strongly marked, and the resemblance 
of their characters to their effects produced in life, is too 
obvious to need any comment. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that th€ figurative and the literal meanings be 
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not V}J.ircd inconsistcnlli/ together. Indeed, all the rules, 
that were given for metaphors, m iy also be applied to 
allegories, on account of the affinity they bear to each 
other. 'riie only material dilfertnice between them, 
besitles t!te one being slmi t .uid tlie other being prolonged, 
is, that a me’ aphor aj ways explains itself by the words 
that are connected with it in their proper and natural 
meaning ; as, when I sa^’, ‘‘ Achilles was a lion An 

able minister is the pillar of the state the hon” and 
the “ pillar” are siifficieiniy interpreted by the mention 
of “ Achilles” and the minis er,” which 1 join to tliein; 
but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand less con- 
nected with tlie literal meaning, the interpretation not 
being so directly pointed out, but left to our own re- 
flection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering in- 
struction in ancient times; for what we call fables or pa- 
rables, are no other than allegories. l>y words and actions 
attributed to beasts or inanimate objects, the ilispo^itions 
of men were figured; and what w'c call ihc moral, i?. the 
uiitigured sense or meaning of the allegory. An enigma 
or riddle is also a species of allegory ; one thing re- 
presented or imaged by another; but puTjiosely wrapped 
up under so inain^ circumdaiKC , as to be rendered 
obscure. Where a riddle is not intended, it is always a 
fau'4 in allegory to be too daik, Tne meaning sli^iuld be 
easily seen, through tlie figure einployeti to siiadow it. 
However, th« pr oper mixture of liglit and shade, in ,sik h 
composilIon^ ; the exact adjustiiicut of ali tiie figurative 
circumstances with the hieiul sense, so as neiilier to lay 
the meaning too bare and of?en, nor to cover and wra » 
it up too much ; have ever been coiisiilered as poiius nf 
great nicety; aiul tlu’re are tew species of t c*inp "i' .on, 
in winch it is moic difiicult to write so ns to p e sj and 

11 h 4 
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command attention, than in ahegorics. In some pf the 
visions ot' the Spectator, we have examples of allegories 
very happily executed. 


A COMPARISON or siMii.K, is, whcn the resemblance 
between two ohjenis is expressed iti form, and generally 
pursued more fully than the nature ot a metaphor admits ; 
as when it is ^aid, Tlie actions of pnin'cs are like tiiose 
great r;ver^, the course of which every one beholds, but 
iJicir sjjnngs li.ive brcti seen by few.” “ As the niouiitains 
arc round about ,h;rusalem, so the I^ord is round about 
his people.” llehold, how good and how pleasan* it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity 1 It is like the 
precious ointment, &c. and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion.” 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to the principal object ; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more 
strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. Obsei-vc 
the effect of it in the following instance. The author is 
explaining the distinction, between the powers of sense 
and imagination iu the human mind. As wax,” says 
he, would not be adequate to the purpose of signature, 
if it had not the powei* to retain, as well as to receive, the 
impression, the same holds of the soul with respect to. 
sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power; 
imagination, its retentive. Had it sense without ima- 
gination, it would not be as wax, but as water ; where, 
though all impressions are instantly made, yet as soon as 
they are made, they are instantly lost.” 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules 
♦o be observed, with respect to them, arc, that they be 
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cle^^r, and that they be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conct^ption of the principal object more distinct; and 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any false light, Wc should always remember, that similies 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, they do 
no more than explain tiie writer’s sentiments; thej^ do not 
prove them to be founded on trutl). 

The preceding examples obviously tend to convey 
itrougcr impressions of the principal object, than could 
have been done without the figurative expres^sions. 
Similies are sometimes calculated to augment the pleasure 
of those impressions, by a splendid assemblage of adjacent 
and agreeable objects. 'J'hc following quotation, ac- 
cordingly , besides presenting a striking view of tlK‘ points 
of resemblance, conveys additional gratilication, by the 
beauty of tlie landscape they concur to form. Ilomer 
introduces a most charming night scene, while his main 
object is only to illustrate the situation of the Grecian, 
camp after a battle. 


The troops, exulting, sat in order round. 

And beaniing iircs illumin’d all the ground. 

As when the moon, resplendent orb of light. 
O’er heaven’s pure azure shed her sacred light j 
Whcjn not a cloud o’ereasts the solemn scene, 
Andnota breath disturbs the deep serene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 

And stars unnuiiilier’d gild the glowing pole; 
O’er the dark trees a yellow’^ verdure spread. 
And tip with silver ev’iy mountain’s head. 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise;, 
flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 
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The conscious swains, rejoicing in the night, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So, many flames before proud llion blaze. 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
whicli are obscure, faint, or remote. For these, in place 
of assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be ob- 
strvt'd, that a comparison which, in the principal cir- 
f^umstances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may 
become unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing 
is more opposite to the design of this figure, than to liunt 
afuM' a great number of coincidences in minute points, 
merely to show how far the writer’s ingenuity can stretch 
tile resemblance. 

T'he following simile was intended by ISIilton to illus* 
tratc the anxiety, with which Satan traversed the creation, 
in order to find out subjects of destruction and revenge. 

As wlfec^n a vulture on Imaus bred. 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds. 

Dislodging from a region scarce ®f prey. 

To gorge the flesh of Iambs or yearling kids, 

On liills where flocks are fed, flics to tlie springs 
of Ganges or llydaspes Indian streams. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
or Sericana, w here Chineses «lrive, 

Witli sails and wind, their cany waggons light; 

So, on this w’indy sea of land, ?he fiend 
Walk'd up and down alone, bent on his pri y. 

The objects contained in this comyiarison are so little 
known, even to those who claim the bbaracter of being 
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Iea;Fnecl, and they are so totally unlinown to the greater 
part of readers, that it ha« the appearance of a riddle, or 
a pompous parade of erudition, i at her than of a figure 
to illustrate something less conspicuous and striking than 
itself. 


A Metonomy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified. When vve say : They read Mihou,” the cause 
is put instead of the effect; meaning IMiltorrs works.'' 
On the other hand, when it is said, Gray hairs should 
be respected,” we put the effect for the cause, meaning 
by gray liairs,” old a^c, ‘‘ n’he kettle boils,” is a 
phrase where the name of the coniainer is substituted for 
that of the thing contained. 1 o assume the sceptre," 
is a common expression for entering on royal autiiority; 
the sign being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is p<t for a part, or a part for the 
whole; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus; in 
general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is put 
for the precise object meant; the figure is then called a 
Synecdoche or CoMruEiiENsioN. It is very common, 
for instance, to describe a whole object by some remark- 
able part of it; as when we say ; A fleet of twenty sail^^ 
In the place of ships when we use the head'^ foi » ne 

person^'* the “ weaves'''* for the scai‘'* In like maijn"*r, 
an attribute may be put for a subject: as, ‘‘Youth” for 
the “ 3 ^oung,” the “ deep” for the “ sea and sametimes 
a subject for its attribute. 

By this figure, virtues and vices are put for the persona 
in whom they are found : as in tixat beautiful passage of 
Cicero, where he compares the profligate army of Catiline^ 
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with the forces of the state. ‘‘ On this side^ modesty is 
engaged; on that, impudence: on this, chaslity; on that, 
Jewdness: on this, integrity; on that, deceit ; on this, piety; 
on that, profaneness : on this, constancy ; on that, fury : on 
this, honour ; on th..t, baseness : on this, moderation ; ontliat, 
unbridled passion : in a word, equit^^ temperance, forti- 
tude, prudence, and all virtues, engage with injustice, 
luxui*3’, cowardice, rashness, and all vices.” — 'Eliis exam- 
ple is an instance of Synecdoche and jintithoiis joined 
togetlicr. 


Plu.sonifk ation or Prosopopqfia, is that figure by 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 
'Mie use of this figure is v' ^ natural and extensive; there 
IS a wonderful proneness in Iniman nature, under emotion, 
to animate all objects. When we say, “ the ground 
thirsts for rain,” or, the earth sinihs with plenty 
when we .speak of ambition’s being restless,'* or, “a 
disease’s being deceitful sucti expressions allow the faci- 
lity, with which the mind can accommotfate thci jji operiies 
of Jiving creatures to things that arc inanimate, or to ab- 
stract conceptions of its own forming. "I'lie foliowitig arc 
•striking examples from the Scriptures: AX'lien Israel 

went out of Egypt, the house of Judah from a people of 
strange langutige ; the sea saw it, and fled: Jordan was 
driven back ! The mountains skipped like rams, and Uie 
little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O thou sea! that 
thou fleddest ? TJiou Jordan, that thou wast driven back? 
Ye mountains, that yc skipped like rams; and ye little 
hi Us, like Jambs? I’remble, thou earth, at the presence of 
the Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob.” 

** The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 
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MUton thus describes the inimediatc effects of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from lier entrails, as again 
111 pangs, and nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky low’r’d, and, ninll’ring thunder, sonic sad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is sup- 
posed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 
beheld, in order to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair hglit ! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay ! 

Ye hi!ls and dales, ye rivers, woods, aiiJ ])lain>. 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell. 

Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, liow here? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this figure, 
from bishop Sherlock. Me has beautifully personified 
natural religion: and wc may perceive, in the personifica- 
tion, the spirit and grace whicli the figiin*, wiien well con- 
ducted, bestows oil discourse. 'Tlie author is comparing 
together our Saviour and Mahomet. “ (.^ays he) to 
your Natural Religion : lay before her Maiionier, and liis 
disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph 
o'vcr the spoils of thousands who fell by his vietorioi's 
sword. Show her the cities which lie set in flames, the 
countries wdiicli lie ravaged and destroyed, and tlic miser- 
able distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. hen 
she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into liis 
retirement; show her the Prophet’s chamber; liis concu- 
bines and his wives ; and let her hear him allege reve- 
lation, and a DLviHe command, to justify his adultery and 
Inst.” 
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When she is tired with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to all "the 
sons of men. Let her sec him in his most retired pri- 
vacies; let her follow him to the mount, and hear his 
devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to his 
table, to view his |juor fare ; and hear Ills heavenly dis- 
course. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider 
the patience with which he endured the scoffs and re- 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her 
view him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayei 
for his persecutors; ^ Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ — When Natural Religion has thus 
viewed both, ask her, which is the Prophet of God 
But her answer we have already had, when she savV part 
of this scene, through the eyes of the Centurion, who 
attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
• Truly this inau was the Son of God.”’ T^’his is more 
than elegant; it is truly sublime. The ivhole passage 
is animated ; and the Figure rises at the conclusion, when 
Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spectator, is 
introduced as speaking by the Centurion’s voice. 

Tins figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
t .Ntravaguntly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objects, is, to deck them \%itli fantastic and trifling cir- 
ctuuptatices. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants rtiicl deceives the reader ; and 
either leaves him dissut.sfied, or excites, perhaps, his 
visibility. Another error, frequent in descriptive personi- 
fications, consists in introducing them, when the subject 
of discussion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not 
prepared to ihcmi. One can scarcely peru'^e, with 

coinpoBure, the following usc^ of this figure. It is the 
language of our elegant poet Tholri^oti, who thus personi- 
fies and couuects the bodi'y appctltrs, and their grati- 
fications^ 
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Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : 

Nor wiiiiting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature aud perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years: and now iiis honest front 
I'lanies inlhe light refulgent. 

It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and siinilies, which also have been allowed to be 
ihr pro])er language of high passion, tliat they are the 
proper expressions of it, only on those occasions when it is 
so far modcra cvl as to adiint of words. The first and 
highest transports seem to overwlielin the mind, and are 
denoU'd by silence or groans : next succeeds the violent 
and passionate language, of which these figures constitute 
a great part. Such agitation, however, cannot long con- 
tinue ; the passions having spent their force, the mind 
soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, in 
whicli all figures are improper. 


Ai’fisTROPllE is a turning oil from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing : as, “ l>eatli 
is swallowed up in victory. (> death 1 where is tliy sting P 
O grave ! where is thy victory ?*’ 

The following is an instance of per»onification and apo- 
strophe united: O thou sword of the Lord! how long 

will it be ere thou be quiet? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bird, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and against 
>he sea-shore ? there bath he appointed it.” See also 
an extraordinary exain[)lc of these figures, in the I4tli 
chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, where 
tiie prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 
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A priiici|1al error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
deck the object addressed with afiected ornaments ; by 
ivhiclj authors relinquish the expression of passion, and 
subsiiiute for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too 
great length. The language of violent passion is alwa^’s 
concise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one 
object to another. It often glances at a thought, starts 
from it, and leaves it unfinished. I’he succession of ideas 
is irregular, and connected by distant and uncoininoii 
relations. (In ali these accounts, nothing is more unna- 
tural than long speeches, uttered by persons under the in- 
fluence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs in 
several poets of disiiiiguished reputation. 

Tlic next figure in order, is ANTi rnF.sis. Comparison 
is founded out lie rescml>lance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two object^. Contrast has always the 
efFect to rualvc each of the contrasted objects appear in the 
stronger light. White, for instance, never appears^ so 
bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both arc 
viewed toercther. An author, in his defence of a friend 
against the charge of murder, expresses iiimself thus: 

Can you believe that the person whom he scrupled to 
sidy, when he might have done so with full justice, in a 
convenient place, at a proper time, with secure iuipuuily- 
he made no scruple to murder against justice, in an un- 
favourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the risk 
of capital condemnation.” 

The following examples further illustrate tlii.5 figure. 

Tho’ deep, yet clears tlio’ gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage ; vs ithout o’cidlovving, full. 
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If you wish to enrich a person, stiuly not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires.” 

If you r(‘gii4:itc yniir He ires accorHing to the standard 
of imt iiro, y on will n*. ve,r be ]>oor; if accr^rding to the 
vStanHarJ ('1* opinion, y‘»ii will ne .er be rich.” 

A maxim,* or mor.il s tying, very properly receives tl.'c 
form of the two last exain()les; b.>i;i l>cc.uise it is sup- 
posed to be th'* fruit of meditaMon, and becau-e it is de- 
>igned to be engraven on the mc incr v, wliicb rec Us it 
more^^asily by the help of ^iicb contiasttd expressio is- 
Tint vv lere such sentences fi .nuently succeed each other; 
Vv here this beu:onu*:; an antho.’s favotn lte and prevailing 
mariner ol e?;pres'nng nim-eli, h’s st le appears too much 
stiid.ed anfl iabonrej.! ; it gives iis the impression of an 
aut'ijor atleud'ng more to liis manner of s lying thing", 
ihiiri to ilie things thcniselves. 

’"['h.e. fi/i!o\ving is a IxMUiifcd exsimplc of Antithesis, 

If (\'.io mav be <*c‘n‘-urt'd , sfverely indeed, but juslly, 
for abandoning t le eausc of liberty, wliicli hc vvonid not, 
jio\' c ! r, 'Urvivt'; \/'»,4t shall we siv of tliose, who eui- 
Li'.'u e it Iriiutlv, p.irsue it. ir. t*"(>iuteiy , grow tired of it 
V’. hen ihe% h.ave iiinrh to hope, and g’ve it up when tlie.y 
liav,- rodinig to itari^' — I'lie aniitiicsis of this 

t • itenci', i> i'. 1 tut d be we,‘n i n* y.cal of I'ato lor h- 
and tiie uuli:!\ rcnice of t.o.ne otbe.rs c'f her patin^^n-s. 
Ih.it, bi* ides I lie leatling ant iV ‘ 'C.^is, t cre are two sub- 
<.i. dilate ores,' in ili ' latiOr member: Grow tired of it, 

w'. cn tl ev In.vvi n.nch to liope ; and give it up, when they 
luiv<^ iiotiinig" U) fear.” 

Idle clo'juerd Ibnd.c has exhibited a fine instance 
of this lijure, in his eii;ogi‘vn of the pliilanlhropic 
llo M :i» d. 

/V.w A I‘ 
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He has visited all Europe, — not to snrvey the ,stimp« 
tiioiisnc'ss of palaces, or the stateliness of temples; not 
to inake accurate nieasurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art ; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts : — but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
inhrtJon of iiospitais ; to survej’ the mansions of sorrow 
anrl fan; to take tlie gage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and 
rompAvc and collate the distresses of all men, in all 
countries.” 

Ti'.e nc^t figure corxcerning which we arc to treat, is 
called IlYi>KfiLCLE or Exaggekai'ION. It consists in 
li.a:; nifj ing an object beyond its natural bounds. In all lan- 
guages, even in common conversation, hyperbolical ex- 
prcssi<nis very frequently occur : as swift as the wind ; 
as wifite as the snow ; and the like ; and the common 
foniis of compliment ; are almost all of them extravagant 
In pci boic^'. If any thing be remarkably good or great 
in its kind, wc arc instantlj* ready to add to it some ex- 
aggerating epithet, and to make it the greatest or best we 
ever saw. imagination lias always a tendency to 

gratifv itself, by magnifying its present object, and carry- 
ing it to exces^i. More or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness 
of iinaginadon among the people w^bo speak it. Hence 
3 oil ng peepic deal much in hyperboles. Hence the 
language of the Orientals was far more hj’perbolical 
tliau that of ibe Europeans, who are of. more phlegmatic, 
or perhaps wc may say, of more correct imagination. 
Ill nee, among all writers in early times, and in the rude 
periods of society, we may expect this figure to abound. 
Greater experience, and more cultivated society, abate 
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warnjtli of im.iijiisatioii, and cliastcn tlie manner of 
expres*sio:i, 

IT^-pcrUolcs arc of two kiiuls ; eiilier such as arc em- 
ployed in dcscript on, or such as are suL>:L;t st»jd by the 
\\annth of passion. All passions without excOf>L;on, love, 
terror, amazement, indij^nation, and even grief, throw 
the mind into eonfnsion, aggravate their o\ji< cls, and of 
course pio'npt a li V[>crhf>r!iMl st^ le. licnee the foDowing 
sentiments of S.»tan iw IVTdton, as strongly as thev* arc 
descrihf'd, roiitain nothing but what is n itnral and 
proper ; t‘xhihiting tiic picnircj of a mind agitatf^d with 
rage and 


1M« , nmcrablf' ! way shah I Hy* 

hiPinite wratli, aiul iiifinilc despair^ 

way I lly is Hell, my«;eir :iiti Ilell , 
And in th(‘ lowest d^ pth, a louvr (loc i), 

Still threat’ning to ch*vonr me*, opens vidc\ 
Tt» which the Hell I suffer seems a Ile.i^cn. 


T!u‘ it*ar of an enemv augments the eonceptioas of thd 
size of the leader. “ I saw their chief,” says tlie ^eout 
of O-sian, “ tall as a rock of ice ; liis spear, the blasted 
tir ; his shield, the rising moon . he sat on the shore, like 
& clo.td of mist on the hill.’’ 

'The crror'> (icquent ifi the use of Hyperboles, ai ise 
cither from erslraimug, fn- intioclucing them on im- 
.sniiahie oeeaHons. I^ryden, in his poem tm tl>e I^e- 
f^oratioii of king Charles ilv- Sercond, com[diiiients tl?at 
liionarcli, at the expense of the sun himself. 

Tliat star at yonr biith slmne out so brig’ht. 

It stain’d the duller sun’s meridian light. 


I 1 2 
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This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficult 'to as-’ 
certain, by any precise rule, the proper iiie.isurc and 
boundary of iliis figure. Ooocl sense and just taste must 
determine the point, beyond wnich, if we pass, we become 
extruiVvi^rant 


Vjsh>m is anoilicv fiirnrc of speech, which is proper 
only III ammiitcd a d warm enmpo.-itif>n, I« is produced 
wJicn, ir-slcad of rtlati: g* srmiethii)^ t'^at is jiast, we use 
the prcsctti tci se, in.d dcsciihe itas actually pris?>inir before 
our eyes. Tiuis Cicer^', in his fourth ordtion afj^riinst 
i atihuc : I stem to mvseif to behold this ci v, the 

crnamonl of the earth, i.nd the capital of all nations, sud- 
«U‘nly involved in one cofin..<jration. 1 see before me the 
fcl;Luj:;htercd heaps of citizens, ly in^ nnhiincd i»i the midst 
of tlicir ruined ccMUjtry. Tlie furious counienance of 
i'el-'.cous rises to in v view, wlnJc witli a savage Joy, he is 
(riuniphing in yc ur miseries.” 

Tins manner of de'^’c: iptioii su]>poscs a sort of en~ 
ihusiasni, which carries itic ];crson woo dt scrihes, in some 
iiieaMire out of himself; and, when well execuieil, must 
needs, b3- the force of s;cmj>athy, impress the readea' or 
liearer ^ strongly'. li it, in t»rdi*r to a succ essl’ui ex-- 
eculion, jt rc«pi.rcs an LUH!ommoiiIy vv\nni imagination, 
and siieli a happ}* selection of <a! cnm' tancc?, as make 

ns tliirik v;e see before our eyes the scene llial is de- 
scribed. 

T>;'l hRhO<'A’J ION. T lie unfigurc'.J, literal use of inter- 
roenrion, is to ,jsk a question : but when men are strongly 
nic)ved, wliatcver they would aftirm or deny, with great 
earnestne ss, tliey^ natura’ly pul in the form of a qucaiieni, 
expressing thereby lb-; stronge st ce^nfidence of the truth 
of their own sentiment, i.nd apipealing to their hearers for 
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the iinpossibilitv of the coiitrarv. Thus Balaam expici^st'd 
hitnsoli' to H.tlak. The L >rd iii not a m m that lie 
shciuld he, ne»t»'er the son of man that he should repent. 
Ha h he saiiJ i* ? -md snail lie not do it? H^itii lie spoken 
it ? and stiail he not aicike it ^ood 

Inlerro'j^ation gives life .md spirit to disctmrse. AVe 
see t os 111 tne anniiatoJ, iir.r.Miuctijrv s >eecti of Cicero 
against Cc^iiline : H.i v long vvi.l \ou, C.itilue, .»husc 

our j.aiieiic -r JDo you not perceive your .es -is are 

discovered?” — He might m ieed h,v -ad; Y u abu^e 
oui p.*tieiice a Jofig whi.e. Voti must oe e. sib e, that 
your Uesigus aic ».bsco veered. Hui it is eas\ to ptv.eeive, 
how much this latter modi* ot ex j»j es^ioji^ I’di s s .ort ot' tue 
force and vcliLiiience ol the ior*ijcr. 


Txcla.matK)n.s are the cil’ect of strenir emotien’s of the 
mind; >iu*h as, surpri'-e, admir.ition, joy , gd i'! , an M he 
like. “■ Wo is iiie r«at I s*'*| urn in MesvCii, that 1 d^wli 
ill the tents of Ked ,r 1” Psulnis. 

‘‘ O tliat my liea I were waters, ami rn ne eyes a 
foil tU'ii of at I ni ght \vt‘ep day and nigfi!, for 

the ^lam ot the tlauglii(?r of people! O that I hid 
in rhe wdiicrness a lodging-piuce of vvay-faiiog men ! ' 
yJeremiah. 

Though Interrogations may be introduced into close 
and eai nest reasoning, exclaniaiions heloiig only to strong 
emotions of the ni:nd. When judiciously employed^ 
they agitate the hearer or the reader with s mil.ir pas- 
sions : hut it is extremely improper, and sometimes ri- 
dicuious, to use them on iiivial occasions, and on mean 
or low sunjects. I'mp unexperienced writer often attempts 
to elevate bis langmige, by the copious display of ihi? 
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: but he rnrclv* or never succeeds. He frequently 
roiiders hi^ coriiposUion frigid to excess, or aI)s dii^ely 
ludicrous, by calliii*^ on us to enter into h s iraiispoi r* , 
when noiliin^ is said or done lu deiiiand eiriotiun. 


is when a pel son speaks contra! y to his t]ioii‘diL>, 
not with a vjeu to deceive, but to iiA'J loree to iii> ot)^ 
sciVctions. 1 ‘t.isons may l>e reproved lor their ne;- 
iigence, by savmi^ ; You have laken ^rcat cart: j;i 
deed.” C'icero sa\ s cf tf e person airauist whom he \\ i*. 
plcaih’i^ ; \**'e have great reason to believe that tin- 

inotie.‘.t man u ould nor a^k hiiu lor bis d^-ht, uhtui !* * 
pnroucs hiS lil'e.’* 

Ironical exhorlailon is a very agreeable kind of figiur- 
which after having set the inconveniences ofathiiijj, m 
tlic clearest light, conc’.iKlcs with a fcigiiet: cncouragv nieie 
to puisits it. Such is that of Horace, when, liavnig 
beaiUifully described the noise and tumults ol Jloiiie^ 
he adds ironically ; 

non, un«l studj tuneful verse at ih'jint* 

I fie subjects of Irony arc vices and f.>ll.es of all k'lu!'. 
Lind this mode of exposing them, is often im re c ileei u il 
I'ban serious reasoning, gravest persons have riot 

declined the use of this figure, on proper occ jsions. 'I'lic 
wise and virtuous J^ocraics made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance yieioiis and foolish practices. 
Even in the sacred writings, w^e have a rcmai kahlc in- 
stance of it. T he ]>rophet Elijah, wdien he challenged 
the 33ric^ts of Baal to prove the truth of tlieir deity. 
Mocked them, and said; Cry aloud, lor lie is a god: 
cither he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he Is on a journey, 
ijr pcrad^*c^turc he sleepclh, and must he Wi‘keJ,’* 
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Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united: as i»i 
Cicero’s oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, 
by saving; “ O exceUent interpreter of the law 1 m ister of 
antiquity ! corrector and amender of our constiiuiiou !” 

'Ehe last fii»ure of speech that we shall mention, i*; whfjt 
writers call Amplification or Climax. Ir consists in 
heightening all the circu*nstances ot an object or action, 
which we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero i»ivcs 
a lively instance of this figure, when he It i*^ a 

crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds; ii is t e he:g >t 
guilt to scourge him; little less than pnrncide to put 
him to death : what name then shall J give lo the act of 
crucifying him?’’ 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure, very happily, to 
recommend ^ood and virtuous actions; After we Lave 
practised good actions a while, they he : juie easy ; and 
when they are eas^’, we begin to take pie .sure in the it ; 
and when they ple.tse us, we do them trecjuenily ; an i by 
frequency of acts, a tiling grows intti a hah t ; a i J con- 
firmed habit is a kind of secoiivi nature; an.l so tar as a.»v 
thing is iiatuial, so far it »s necessary ; and we c,.!! ri.;r Ay 
do otherwise; nay, we do it iiiai'y tunes when we do iii>t 
think of it.” 

shall conclude this article with an exanqilc ol u 
bcautiiul climax, taken from the charge of a jiitlge to the 
jury, in tlic case of a woman accused of iiiiirderi:*g her own 
child. — Gentlemen, if one man had any how si dn anotlK r , 
if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a woman oeea- 
sioned the death of her enemy; civen iliese crimin Is 
would liave been capitally punisued by the Cornelian law: 
but if this guiltless infant, ttiat could make no ei)em>-, had 
been murdered by its own nurse, wh.it putiishment Wi.uM 
fiot then the mother have demanded ^ ^^'ilh what cries .^uJ 
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exclamations would she have stunned your cars! \Yhat 
sli.Jl we say then, when a woman, guilty ot* homicide, 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent ciiild, hath 
cotn|irised all those misdc-cds in one single crime ? a 
crime, in its own nature, detestahlc ; in a woman, prodi- 
gious; in a mothtr, meiedible; and perpetrated against 
one whose age ca!.cd fv'.r compassion, whose near relation 
claimed aHectiou, and whose innocence deserved the 
highest favour.’* 

We have now fin shed what was proposed^ concerning 
I'ci S]iicuit3’ in single words and plnases, and llie accurate 
construction c»f s( iitcncc>. 'Jdie former has been eoii- 
cidcred, under tlK-. lica.ls of Puritv, i^roiiriidy, and Pre- 
ci.N’on ; and tlu- latter, under those ot* Ch amts'.. Unit}’, 
btrcngtli, and the proper lue ol* Figurative Language. 
I hough liiany of those aUeniiiins whicli Iia\ e beim rccoin- 
mettded, may a]>pear ininuti^, > et tiic irelVect upon writing 
and style, is iiuich greater tlian might, at first, he ima- 
gined. A seniiuient wd ieh is expressed in accurate 
language, and in a period, cica*iy, neatly, and well ar- 
ranged, always makes a siroi’gvr impretsion on the mind, 
t'uari one tiiai is cxpiessv-d inaccni iii<*iy , or in a leeble or 
cixibarra.si'0%i m. nner. h.very one feels this upon a com- 
]strison : and if the cllect be sensible one sentence, 
how iiiueli more in a wliolc discourse, or-Composilion that 
is made up of sucli sentences! 

Idle fundamental rule for w-riting with accuracy, and 
into wiiicii all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to 
co 7 )i}!J 2 i/iJcci/i’y in correct laii^uagc, and iii the dearest and 
*inost natiiraL ordcr^ the ideas xekich zee mean to transfuse 
into the 7ninds of others. Such a selection and arrange- 
ment of words, as do most justice to the sense, and express 
it to most advantage, make an agreeable and strong un- 
pression. To thece points have tended all the rules which 
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ha\;c been given. Dkl we alwavs tliiiik c!t.jLr!\', and were 
we, at the s*.iie line, fully ina'^^ers oi‘ tlic Lingua',;^.* in 
which 've Mrite, theie wouH he oc asion for few re.Ies. 
Our sentences wouM then, of couss -, aceeirc rdl those 
properties of clearness, unity, s^re n ’vh, and accuruO’’, 
which liave beers rccomuicn'ietl. E. r \veiii:v rest c*s»u: ed, 
tluit whenever we express oiirseiv. s li', bf sid js the nus- 
nianagement ot iangua^u', there is, for the most p::rt, 
some uiistcdvc in our luatuicr of conceiving the subject. 
Kmbarra^setl, obscure, and Rehle sentenc es, are gciieiallv’, 
if not alwavs, the result of . nibarnis e I, ol)scure, and 
feeble ihouglit. 'J lK^ught and cxj>rcssion act and re-act 
upon c‘ach other. The underst icding and Jangu ige have 
a strict connexion ; and the\" who are learning to compose 
and airange their sentences with accuracy and order, are 
learning, at the same time, to ihink with accuracy anti 
order; a consideiMtion wdneh will recom})cnsc the 

i.tudent, for his attention to this branch of literature. 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 


The Compiler of these elements of the English 
language, ho])es it \\ ill nut be deemed inconsistent 
with the nature and design of his work, to make a 
short address to tlic young persons engaged in the 
study of it, resjiectiiig their future walks in the 
paths of literature, and the chief purpose to which 
they should apply their acquisitions. 


In forming this Grammar, and the volume of 
Illustrations- connected with it, the author was 
influenced by a desire to facilitate your progress 
in learning, and, at the same time, to impress on 
your minds principles of piety and virtue. He 
wished also to assist, in some degree, the labours of 
those who are cultivating your understandings^ 
and providing fur you a fund of rational and useful 
employment j an. employment calculated to ex- 
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cTaSe those frivolous j>ursuits, and that love of 
case and sensual pleasure, wliicii enfeeble and 
corrupt the minds of many inconsiderate youilj, 
and render tliem useless to society. 

'Without your own h/cst ex;erlions, the eoneern 
ot others ibr your welfare, will be of liltle a\ail ; 
with them, you may fairly promise yourselves 
-Miccess. "riie "waiter ^>f this address, therefore', 
recommends to you, an earnest co-operation with 
tile endeavours of your fritaids, to promote your 
impro\cmtnt aiul happiru ss. d his co-oj)eration, 
vrliilst it scr ures your own progress, will aifonl you 
llie heart- felt sati' iUction of knowiiici: that vou are 
cherishing ihd lioijcs, and aiiguieiiting tlie ])leasurc^ 
of those with whom you are connected by the most 
• ndearing tics. lie reeommeiids to yoii*also, seri- 
ous and elevated vic'ws of the studies in w hicli you 
may be engaged. Whatever may he your attain* 
iiients, never allow yoursehes to re>t satisfieil witli 
mei'e literary ac([Misilions, nor with a selfush or 
contracted application of tliein. A\dien I'ley advance 
only the interests of this stage ot* being, and look not 
l>eyond the [irescnt transient scene, th< ir inlluence 
is circumscribed within a vt*ry narrow s[)herc. d'iie 
great business of this lilb is to prepare, and (juality 
us, for the enjoyment of a h ttc'r, by < uluvating a 
pure and humbleslate of mind, and cherishing habits 
of piety towuirds Cod, and bcnevfdenee to men. — 
Kveiy thing that j^romotes or rfitards t his important 
work, is of groat inonicnt. to von, and elai.ins your 
first and most serious attention. 
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If, tlion, the cultivation oflotters, and an advance- 
ment in knowledsTC, are found to streugtlien ana on- 
large your minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, 
and to dispose you to pious and virtuous sentiments 
and conduct, they produce excellent effects ; w hich, 
with your best endeavours to improve them, and the 
Divine blessing superadded, will not fail to ren<ler 
you, not only wise an.l good yourselves, but also tlie 
happy insiruments of diifusijig w sdoin, rcligio!i, and 
goodness around you. Thus improved, 3^our acqui- 
sitions become handmaids to virtue; and tiny may 
eventually serve to increa^^e t lu* rewards, u nich the 
Supreme li iiig has {ironiised t > iaitliful atid well-. 
directed exertions, fur tlic‘ promotion ul* tnilh and 
goodness amongst men. 

Kilt if y^ou counU'raet the hopes oi’ your friends, 
an<] llie ten.leui'v <i 1 ne «e at? amm n ^ ; ii vougrovv^ 
vain of your ix iii or imainnary' (lir4.itiet OU'^, and re- 
gaixl wit!) cvjjite.npt, the virtuous, iinlett ired mind; 
if you sulfer yourschas to be absorbed in over- 
curious or trifling speculations ; if jour heart and 
princi|;]e^ be debased and poisoned, by lh(' influence 
of V orriijiting and }>eriiicious books, for which no 
elegance of com]^osition can make amends; if 3’ou 
spend so much of your lime in literary engagements, 
as to make them interfere with higlier occupations, 
and lead you to forget, that pious and benevolent 
action is the great end of your being : if such be the 
unlia)>py misapplication of your acquisitions and 
advantages, — instead of becoming a blessing toj^^u, 
they will prove the occasion of greater condennia- 
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tioii; anrl, in the hour of serious Ihou.o^ht, they may 
excite the painfal reflections, — tliat it would have 
been b 'tier for y*>u, to have remained illiterate and 
una j)iriii^ ; to have been coiihned to the humblest 
walks of life; and to liave been even hewers of wood 
and draweis of water all your days. 

Contemplating tlje dangers to which you are 
ex[K)sed, tlie sorrows and dishonour wliicdi ac- 
comf)any talents niisappiied, and a course of 
indolence and folly, may you ('xert your utmost 
endeavours to avoid tlnem ! Seriously rellecting on 
the great end for which you were brought into ex- 
istcnce; on the bright and encouraging exam]>les of 
many cxcc‘llent young persons; and on the mourn- 
ful deviations of others, who once rrere promising ; 
may you be so wise as to choose and follow that 
path, which leads to honour, usefulness, and true 
enjoyment! This is tlic morning of your life, in 
w liich pursuit is ardent, and obstach^-j readily give 
way to vigour and perseverance. ICmbrace this fa- 
vourable season ; devote yourselves to the acquisL 
tioii of knowledge and virtue ; and lucnbly pray to 
*God that he may bless ycair iabo irs. Oficn reflect 
on the advantagc?s y »u possess, an l on the source 
from whence they are all deriv cxl. A liv ely sense oV" 
the privileges and dessiugs, by whieh you have bee n 
dis^intTuished, will inducevoii to r<.*iidcr to your 
heavenly Father, the iust returns of gratitude and 
love : and these fruits of early .roodiiess will be re- 
garded hv hi?n a*-* ic'^cptabh? olierings, and secure 
to y^OLi liis favour and protection. 
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Whatever cliiK cullies ami discouragements m^y 
l>o fcnin l in resisting the allurements of vice, you 
may be huuilily coiifKlent, that Divine assistance 
w ill be afforded tc» all your good and pious reso- 
lutions ; and that every virtuous eflbrt will have a 
correspondent reward. You may rest assured too, 
that all the advantngos arising from vicious indul- 
gences, arc liglit and contemptible, as well as 
cccdiugly transient, compared with the substantial 
enjoyments, the present pleasures, and the future 
liopcs, which result from piety and virtue. The 
Holy Scriptures assure us, that The wa^^s of 
wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and that all her 
paths are peace:” that religion has the promise of 
the life that now is, and of that which is to come 
and that the truly good man, whatever may be the 
condition allotted to him by Divine Providence, 
in all things gives thanks, and rejoices even* in 
tribulation.” Some of these sentiments have been 
finely illustrated by a celebrated poet. ^l"he author 
of this address presents the illustration to you, as a 
striking and beautiful portrait of virtue: with his 
most cordial wishes, that your hearts and lives rnav' 
correspond to it ; and that your happiness herg^ 
may be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 


'' Know then this truth, (enoiij.\h n»r man to know,) 
ViitiK* alone is lianpincss below : 

The only point uhert' human bliss stanrls still ; 
And tastes liu* f;ood, \\ itbout tlu* fall to ill; 

W boro onlv merit constant pay rocci\es, 
iU blcsftM iu nhut It t and what it gives y 
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The joy unequalled, if its end it gain^ 

And if it lose, attended with no pain r 
Without satiety, though e'er, so blessM 5 
And but more relish’d as the more distress'd ; 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly w^ears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears : 

Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd , 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppress'd; 

Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain; 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. — 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal^ 

And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthen'd on to faith, and uiiconfin'd. 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind.'^ 

Pope. 


END OF THE FinsT VOLUME. 
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